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PREFACE. 


THE lively reception given this simple and candid essay 
on a practical subject in 1896, the date of its first appear- 
ance, surprised the author and alarmed the prudent. Books 
that produce a sudden and vivid sensation are usually 
sensational, it may be innocently, like a mustard-plaster, 
or offensively, as in letting loose the swine of radicalism 
on a conservative picnic. Catholic thinkers and observers 
acted as if just awakened from noonday dreams by a clap 
of thunder which followed no lightning and was followed 
by no storm. Private criticism of the book became so 
acute, its expressions so biting, that the author had to scan 
the essay a twentieth time to make sure he had not in- 
curred the taint of heresy. One set of critics talked of the 
Index, and one bishop mourned that he could not inflict 
suspension on priests outside his own diocese. A success- 
ful publisher, after hearing the remarks of the clergy, 
always dodged into the nearest doorway to make sure of 
not encountering the unfortunate author. A friendly pub- 
lisher remarked: “What a pity to ruin a career for the 
sake of a book!” It seemed for a time that everybody 
was sitting up and talking on that rarest of things among 
Catholics, a Catholic topic! Meanwhile the Pope sat se- 
curely on his throne, the Jesuits remained inactive, nothing 
happened. The directors of college and seminary disputed 
over the critical and constructive parts of the essay, and 
complained to their friends. Then came the third stage, 
private letters of commendation from various sections of 
the country; the people with whom the essay disagreed did 
not write. All which shows how thin-skinned is the Catho- 
lic American body. So long have we kept apart from the 
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world, so long have we been our own inspectors and critics, 
so softly and comfortably have we lived free from criti- 
cism, that summer airs chill us and a crumpled rose-leaf 
spoils our sleep. Our European brethren, who have lived 
face to face for over a century with a militant, brutal, 
savage radicalism, stand the criticism of friends as well as 
enemies much better. 

However, after the first burst of surprise, irritation, and 
fear, sober sense returned, and a fine public discussion 
began, directed by the American Ecclesiastical Review, in 
which the leading clerical educators of the world took part. 
It continued some years, resulting in the publication of 
valuable essays on clerical training, which deserve to be 
gathered together and printed in a separate volume. 
Among them was the essay by the great Bishop of Roches- 
ter, Bernard McQuaid, an essay now placed at the opening 
of this book, with his permission and the consent of Rev. 
Herman J. Heuser, the editor of the American Ecclesias- 
tical Review, because it outlines the matter of the book and 
sums it up in episcopal fashion. Besides, its approval of a 
better scheme of clerical training and its implied commen- 
dation of this book had the beneficial effect of removing 
the suspicions of radicalism and heresy suffered by the 
scrupulous. A too direct, sometimes caustic expression in 
the book, without the usual safeguards of limitation and 
diminution, rather than the spirit of radicalism in the 
author, led to these suspicions. As far as possible this 
fault of expression has been rectified, so as to diminish 
caustic phrasing and leave prominent the two main objects 
of the essay: the presentation of a better standard of cleri- 
cal training, and a reminder for the priest on the mission 
at all times to keep up to that standard. The action of 
Pope Pius X. with regard to the seminaries of Italy has 
provided the occasion for the present edition. His Holiness 
has taken up the question of clerical training as only a 
Pope can, with power, with immediate results, and with a 
method clearly indicated by modern conditions; he has at 
one sweep suppressed the major part of the three hundred 
seminaries of the peninsula, ordered the foundation of cen- 
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tral institutions, and arranged a plan of studies suited to 
the needs of the time. Fuller details of his action will be 
found in the last chapter. The twelve years which have 
elapsed since the first appearance of this essay have soothed 
the tempers and steadied the enthusiasm of its audience 
of 1896. They must feel now with the author that nothing 
outside the essentials should be taken too seriously in this 
world. What was dubious, matter for warm discussion 
only a decade ago, the present Pope has swiftly and irrev- 
ocably settled in favor of the advocates of the best methods 
of clerical training. The beneficiaries of the suppressed 
institutions, who had pleaded in vain for further existence, 
basing their plea on the Council of Trent, did not scruple, 
in many cases, to fight suppression with such curious 
weapons as local pride and interest; by getting up petitions 
in which even the Reds joined to coerce the Pontiff, on the 
ground that the seminary brought distinction or revenue to 
the town! The history of this radical action and its last 
results will make delightful reading ten years hence. 
New York, 1908. 


OUR AMERICAN SEMINARIES. 


At last the seminary, the chief and preeminently the 
first concern of a bishop in a diocese, is coming to the front, 
and forcing itself on the aitention of priests and people. 
Until of late years its place in the economy of church work 
was altogether secondary—to be thought of only after all 
charitable institutions for the sick, the poor, the orphans, 
had been founded and provided for. 

Yet all these houses of benevolence and mercy would fare 
badly without the presence, the sympathy, and the active 
cooperation of the priest. He must lead the way, he must 
stir the hearts of the people, he must throw his soul into 
the proposed undertaking to insure success. Without his 
ringing wcrds of encouragement many a good work would 
languish. 

With inrushing crowds of immigrants rapidly filling up 
our vast country, seldom accompanied by priests, the task 
of every-bishop, half a century ago, was to find priests to 
minister to their spiritual needs. If they waited to train a 
boy from his youth upward, through preparatory and theo- 
logical seminary, many of this new population would perish, 
dying without the sacraments; many would wander to dis- 
tant places, remote from their brethren in the faith, forget- 
ful of prayer, mass, and sacraments, until the memory of 
the old religion had passed from their minds, and its love 
from their hearts. 

The magnitude of the task was sufficient to appall the 
bravest, -but these bishops, inured to unlooked-for difficul- 
ties of many kinds, yielded to no despondent feelings while 
endeavoring to gather in laborers for the ripening harvests. 
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They placed in improvised seminaries whatever seemingly 
suitable subjects came to hand. The buildings were 
wretched, the equipments no better; and the professors 
were inadequate in number and fitness for their task. Too 
often the professor had to do double work, now in the 
seminary, then in the college, as the pittance saved from 
the fees of the latter was needed to support the former. 
At best the arrangement was a mere makeshift. It never 
occurred to a layman to step forward with purse and good- 
will to render dutiful service to God and His Church; nor 
did bishops ever place before their diocesans their obliga- 
tions in this regard. It is a miracle what bishops were 
able to accomplish in those early days in providing a di- 
ocesan clergy. Some of the religious orders lent a helping 
hand. Whatever progress was made was achieved by the 
sacrifices of bishops and priests, and the generosity of poor 
people. 

The priests of those days still living do not care to re- 
call their sufferings and hardships, nor count up the num- 
ber of their associates who fell by the way, victims to 
unwholesome food and unhealthy housing, nor think of the 
broken-down constitutions leaving the seminary, that soon 
succumbed to the exhausting labor of the ministry. They 
are not overgrateful for the miserable pretense of instruc- 
tion they received, while craving the highest and best to fit 
them for their Master’s work. 

In Brownson’s Review of November, 1860, Rev. Dr. Cum- 
mings struck a warning note that the time for change was 
coming. The doctor touched tender spots and raised a 
howl. He may have been premature in his criticism, and 
perhaps inconsiderate in some expressions. Though some 
of his coreligionists were angered by his outspoken truths, 
yet many were set athinking. The end of the nineteenth 
century is riper for criticism and fault-finding than was 
1860. 

The minds of ecclesiastics are to-day turned toward our 
seminaries. We have proofs in Cardinal Gibbons’ last 
work, “The Ambassador of Christ,” in John Talbot Smith’s 
“Our Seminaries,” in Bishop Maes’ papers in this Review, 
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and in the articles of the Very Rey. J. Hogan on clerical 
studies. 

In other countries the trend of thought is in the same 
direction. Maynooth College, after a century of life, ad- 
vances a step forward and seeks recognition from Rome, 
with the privilege of conferring academic degrees, the 
same as the Propaganda and other Pontifical colleges. 
English seminaries of small means and few students are 
combining with stronger bodies for higher studies and 
more efficient results. In Padua a seminary of advanced 
classes has arranged its philosophical and theological 
courses along lines of study satisfactory to the Sacred 
Congregation of Studies, and has obtained power from the 
Holy See to confer degrees according to the prescriptions 
laid down for its guidance. Spanish bishops have asked for 
the establishment of five seminaries of equal grade, with 
similar privileges for the conferring of degrees. In 1895 
the Archbishop of Mexico obtained a like favor through the 
Sacred Congregation of Studies. 

Our efforts in seminary work are still elementary in more 
ways than one. Philadelphia dared, years ago, under the 
late Archbishop Wood, strike out boldly for the proper 
housing of seminarists. He did not see why orphans in 
asylums, schoolgirls in convents, and boys in colleges 
should have palatial homes, equipped with all modern im- 
provements for convenience, comfort and health, while can- 
didates for the priesthood were to be herded in crowds, lack- 
ing the essential requirements for physical growth and de- 
velopment at the most critical period of life, under a strain 
of intense application to intellectual pursuits. Overbrook 
has been followed by Boston, St. Paul, and New York— 
largest and grandest of all, as becomes the metropolis of 
America. San Francisco and Dubuque are also constructing 
seminary buildings worthy of their standing as archiepis- 
copal cities. At length the reproach, justly deserved in the 
past, of disregarding the health of ecclesiastical students, 
no longer holds good. Whatever excuse may have been 
alleged in former years for negiect, has no right to be heard 
to-day. It is not necessary, although desirable, that semi- 
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naries should be models of architecture in exterior appear- 
ance, but it is demanded of those responsible for their 
construction that the ventilation, heating, and lighting 
shall not fall behind what the State provides for its crim- 
inals and naughty boys; it is rightly expected that facilities 
for cleanliness and exercise, as conducive to sound health, 
should be ample. 


APPOINTMENTS OF OUR SEMINARIES. 


A grand house should be grandly kept. A well-kept house 
means a clean house—clean in every room and in every 
department. Cleanliness should reign supreme everywhere, 
every day the year through. Filth breeds disease and 
vermin. Sailors on a ship at sea scour its decks till the 
oak wears away. Cleanliness should hold sway in the 
kitchen, the bakery, the pantries, and storerooms. Hvery 
nook and corner should be open to light and inspection. 
Good construction should exclude dark holes and hiding- 
places for things. The arrangements for personal decency 
and neatness should be ample, always ready, and con- 
veniently distributed. There is nothing experimental in 
providing the necessary accommodations of a well-ordered 
house. Every respectable architect knows what is required. 
Why an ecclesiastical seminary should be deprived of them 
is the puzzle. 

Money, ordinary intelligence, and a disposition to break 
away from old-time consecrated miseries and needless suf- 
ferings on the part of seminarists, will effect all desirable 
changes in buildings, their furnishings and equipments, 
There is no justifiable reason why church authorities in 
America should be hampered by the customs and usages of 
older countries, where innovations are looked on in the 
light of sacrilege. Even in some of ihe old countries the 
light of improvement is breaking its way into the dungeon- 
like barracks of seminaries, and the health and convenience 
of their inmates are taken into account, as favoring intel- 
lectual progress along with physical growth and develop- 
ment. 
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THE AMERICAN SEMINARIST. 


The American seminarist, as a rule, must be prepared for 
the ministry in America. There may be some objection to 
this statement. It often has met with denial. The priest 
of to-day has to deal largely with the children of the coun- 
try. It is idle to discuss the superiority or inferiority of 
European parents as compared with their children. Even 
European children, who land an our shores in the company 
of their parents, change quickly in their new environment 
by the influence of associates, manners, tone of prevailing 
thought, and education. The country that cannot bring 
forth its own priests in time loses the faith. 


PREPARATORY SEMINARIES. 


The American seminary, then, must be recruited from the 
children of the country. Vocations to the priesthood are 
born and fostered in a pious Christian home. Our country 
abounds with such homes. The determining guidance of 
this incipient vocation will be found in the preparatory 
seminary. The great problem is the preparatory seminary— 
how to make it what it should be, and how best to do its 
work. Its work is to fit its students for the higher semi- 
nary, imbue them with a love for their vocation, andinspire 
them with an ecclesiastical temper, habits, and mode of 
thought. Their training is best carried on in and around 
a parish church, and, if possible, that church the cathedral. 
This supposes a day-school, but a day-school reserved for 
candidates for the priesihood; it excludes the boarding- 
school. The latter, especially where secular and ecclesias- 
tical students are mixed, destroys more vocations than it 
conserves. A serious objection to an ecclesiastical board- 
ing-school lies in the length of time that these young men 
will have to pass in the abnormal life of a seminary—five 
or six years in the preparatory, and six in the higher semi- 
nary, to follow out the decrees of the Third Plenary Coun- 
cil, ‘The monotony wears them out. They are removed 
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too soon from the moulding influence and training of their 
mother. She can correct, chastise even, without leaving a 
sore, or bitterness of soul. All her lessons of advice or 
reproof are sacred in the mind of her boy. She can de- 
mand more of her son than any college would dare impose. 

This day-school near a cathedral does not relieve the 
parents of all burden of support. The diocese provides the 
tuition; parents living in the city or neighborhood continue 
to support their children, while boys from the rural dis- 
tricts find homes in approved families, at cheaper rates than 
can be furnished at any college. Thus both the Church and 
the family have a share in the expense of the boy’s prepara- 
tion for the priesthood. These candidates are under the eye 
and guidance of the bishop and his clergy from the start. 
Their training is strictly ecclesiastical; they have charge 
of the cathedral sacristies, and all belonging thereto; they 
become familiar with the Church ritual and ceremonies; 
schooled from the first in the Church’s Chant, they are 
heard in her songs and offices; they are seen by the people, 
are known as aspirants to the priesthood, and as such are 
judged. When they find the life too hard and irksome, or 
their duties distasteful, they can withdraw without a note 
of reproach. They have simply learned by trial that they 
are not of the specially called. When the superiors remark 
radical defects, or the want of a true religious spirit, they 
are asked to stand to one side. The preparatory seminary 
is the sifting-out place. There is no inducement to keep a 
student a day longer than is necessary to give his supposed 
vocation a fair and satisfactory test. When he goes to the 
higher seminary he knows what is before him; his supe- 
riors know what they are receiving. The course of studies 
in the first seminary prepares for the second. Its pupils 
may not have read and construed as many authors as are 
read by graduates of the secular colleges, but they know 
Latin and are prepared to begin the study of philosophy in 
that language from the first day. No Rochester student is 
admitted to its preparatory seminary until he has passed 
the Regents’ examination of the State of New York. This 
ordeal proves that he is no dunce, and that his elementary 
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Emeglish education has been seen to. But when the pre- 
paratory seminary must be a boarding-school, let it be away 
from the higher seminary. 

St. Andrew’s preparatory seminary of the diocese of 
Rochester started on this plan in 1870; one-half of the 
priests exercising the ministry in the diocese, as it was 
before the late addition, received their classical education 
in it, including four of the professors of St. Bernard’s; all 
the young men of the diocese now in St. Bernard’s fol- 
lowed its classes. It has this year thirty-seven pupils. 


THE HIGHER SEMINARY. 


The seminary, however, with which we are specially con- 
cerned, is the higher, or the philosophical and theological 
seminary. The Third Plenary Council has decreed largely 
and in detail what courses of study are to be followed in 
these two seminaries, the preparatory and the higher. These 
courses cover the ground well. The Council decrees that not 
less than six years shall be spent in following them. Perhaps 
the Council was in advance of its day in prescribing six 
full years. If it did not mean six full years, then it could 
not have meant seriously that the courses of study it had 
mapped out should be completed in less time. The chap- 
ter on our higher seminaries is overflowing with wise pre- 
scriptions for conduct and studies. Its courses of studies 
are much the same as the studies insisted on in all the 
higher seminaries lately sanctioned by the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Studies, in Padua, Spain, Mexico, and Maynooth, 
with the annexed condition of conferring academic degrees 
on their successful students. There is no reason to suppose 
that the same privilege will be withheld from the other 
well-established and fully organized seminaries asking 
for it. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


If, in time, the privilege of conferring academic degrees 
should become common, the board of examiners, or judges, 
should be independent of the professorial body. It is in 
human nature to favor what greatly interests us. Par- 
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tiality and favoritism may assert themselves. The wisdom 
of an outside and independent examining board is seen in 
the Regents of the State of New York. These Regents, 
through their secretary and officials, prepare the examina- 
tion papers of the State schocls and academies, and of all 
other schools that choose to come into the arrangement. 
The parochial schools and academies are taking their place 
side by side with the State schools, now that it is under- 
stood that the competition is fair, just, and honorable. 
There is no room for favoritism; all are treated alike. 
The questions are not always the best; sometimes they are 
too severe, going beyond what has been taught in the class- 
room. But they are no more unfair for the Catholic schools 
than they are for those that feed at the public crib. Since 
the first Catholic school, twenty-two years ago, tried these 
State examinations, the effect on teachers and pupils has 
been admirable. The religious communities of teaching 
Brothers and Sisters soon learned that successful teaching 
would be judged in each individual case by results from an 
unbiased tribunal; that their ability and merit as teachers 
must be seen in their pupils. These quickly discovered that 
it would not be in the power of friendly teachers to favor 
them ever so little in the character of the examination 
papers, or in passing on their work. 

It is of recent date that in the United Kingdom the in- 
troduction of government inspection, and the bestowal of 
grants and distinctions, have brought about a marvelous 
change in English and Irish schools. It was found under 
this test that comparatively unknown institutions were 
doing better work than others of conspicuous reputation. 
It is easy for old-established colleges and schools to drop 
into ruts, and complacently run along in them. We shall 
never have first-class study in our American theological 
seminaries until the standard of instruction is raised high 
by competent authority, and the examinations are from 
without, and independent of the local teaching body. This 
idea was broached at the Third Plenary Council, but failed 
to arrest attention. It was in advance of its day. .The day, 
however, is coming, 
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DIRECTION AND MANAGEMENT. 


Confronting our bishops is the question of the direction, 
teaching, and management of our seminaries. At the pres- 
ent writing there are at present in the United States eight 
theological seminaries for our diocesan clergy, under di- 
ocesan priests; three are directed by the Sulpicians; three, 
by the Lazarists; two, by the Benedictines; and two, by the 
Franciscans. Of these only seven, Boston, New York, Bal- 
timore, Rochester,. Cleveland, Cincinnati, and St. Paul, are 
separate and apart from any preparatory school or secular 
college. In Ireland all theological seminaries are under 
the control of diocesan priests, except the missionary col- 
lege of All Hallows, which within a few years has been 
placed under the Lazarists. In England seminaries are di- 
rected by the diocesan clergy. The same rule holds in Bel- 
gium, Holland, and most of the European dioceses. To 
hand over a seminary to a religious order is certainly a 
convenient and easy way out of a difficulty. Nominally 
the seminary is still the bishop’s; his authority is recog- 
nized, and at certain times he confers Orders; he has al- 
ways the right to make up deficiencies in financial straits. 
But only by courtesy can the seminary be called his. Still, 
between a seminary conducted by diocesan priests, which a 
bishop seldom visits, and one conducted by a religious 
order, which he visits no oftener, there is little choice. The 
bishop ought to be the soul and life of his seminary. The 
professors ought to be his priests, imbibe his spirit, and 
depend on him, 


THE SECULAR CLERGY AS PROFESSORS. 


It is claimed, and with some show of truth, that secular 
priests are not willing to lead the regular and studious life 
of a seminary professor. In the past there was some excuse 
for this assertion. It does not hold good to-day. Formerly 
the newly ordained priest rushed at once into the active 
work of the ministry; he became absorbed in building and 
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pushing ahead all sorts of Church enterprises. He was an 
active man of affairs from the start. His mind was taken 
up with accounts—money-getting and money-spending. 
Once this fascination came over him, books of theology 
grew irksome and dry. Whereas now, in the Hastern por- 
tion of the United States at least, the young priest enters 
on his ecclesiastical career with the expectation of spending 
from ten to fifteen years as an assistant before having a 
house of his own and the liberty that waits on it. His am- 
bitious aspirations are clipped and he ceases to soar high. 
If he be a man of more than ordinary intellectual ability, 
and the right opportunities have been given him, he may 
prefer the professor’s chair to the unending routine of pa- 
rochial drudgery; all the more readily if his position as 
professor be an honorable one, giving him standing in the 
diocese, with suitable treatment while filling the profes- 
sor’s chair. Such men are not picked up by chance; they 
are the prime subjects of the diocese, sent abroad to some 
of EKurope’s best training-schools, and kept there long 
enough to fit them for the special branch they are to teach. 
It is a question of selection and expense. It is to be thought 
of, and prepared for, long before the first sod is turned for 
the erection of the contemplated seminary. To him who is 
frightened at the cost only one answer is possible: do not 
think of the venture, but be content with the usual hum- 
drum experiment and expedient. Hunt up professors who 
can daily teach three or four classes of most difficult matter, 
each subject requiring several hours of preparation; then 
try to do with three or four professors what of right should 
be the work of eight or ten. The experiment will be a 
failure, and the pupils will be entitled to pity. Or, as a 
substitute, hand over the seminary to a religious com- 
munity, and admit defeat. 


THE TEACHING. 


What to teach is laid down in the Third Plenary Council. 
The prescriptions of the Council are explicit and full. The 
teaching, however, that fails to develop a love for books 
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and study, not alone during a student’s seminary course, 
but in his after-years, is defective. A professor up to the 
mark stimulates inquiry in the minds of his hearers, and 
shows them how to use books and how to investigate for 
themselves. Disputations in philosophy and theology are 
essential to this development of individual research and 
thought. In practical use among the people profound 
knowledge of abstruse and learned subjects will avail but 
little without the faculty to present this knowledge to the 
comprehension and grasp of the masses of the people. In 
other words, a young priest should come out of the semi- 
nary with some gift of speech and pleasant delivery. He 
is not expected to be a Bossuet, but he can be, and he 
should be, a well-trained speaker in the vernacular, having 
clear ideas, orderly arranged and distinctly delivered. 
Sacred eloquence, as one of the branches of seminary study, 
looks well in a program; its maxims as spread out in va- 
rious text-books are correct; no one thinks of disputing 
them. Seminary sermons accomplish little; occasionally 
they furnish some amusement, and give opportunity to the 
critics to try the humility of the preacher. At least seri- 
ous defects in articulation and delivery might be reme- 
died by earnest endeavor on the part of a compe- 
tent drill-master in pulpit elocution. Careful and 
painstaking instruction in the English language and 
literature should begin with the student’s first day 
in the seminary, and end with his last. It should be 
the language of the classes in history, scripture, and 
science, leaving to Latin all other studies. It seems absurd 
in striving to give a young man an all-around education to 
keep him from familiarity with the very language in 
which he will have to present his ideas and knowledge to 
the people for whose souls he is to become responsible. 


SPrrITuAL LIFE. 


Little neéd be said on the spiritual life of the seminary. 
This is its essential work. Without it the rest becomes a 
danger. All bishops, all superiors, are of one mind on 
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this point. The exercises of piety are much the same in all. 
Exactness in assisting at them is insisted on. They sanc- 
tify the day, and habituate the student to devotional prac- 
tices and duty. These exercises, many and frequent, are, 
however, only a means to an end. The end should be the 
formation of a soul imbued with the love of God and of 
holy things, full of faith and tender piety, of zeal for the 
saving of souls redeemed by the blood of Christ, and of 
generosity in a sacred cause that should extinguish selfish- 
ness and its concomitant vices, hateful in one consecrated 
to the ministry of the altar. The active and absorbing 
duties of the parish priest will need, when the hour of 
trial comes, all the solid piety the seminary’s preparation 
can furnish. It is then that his strength of conscience will 
be put to the test. Then he will be his own master, and a 
law unto himself, within the bounds of the ten command- 
ments, with no one perhaps to say him nay. The solidity 
and comprehensiveness of his seminary training will now 
be proved. He will have no superiors standing by to 
guide him, or whisper in his ear, when the lapses from 
piety begin, or selfishness crops out, or suppressed, but not 
eradicated, defects show their ugliness. 


DISCIPLINE. 


The American student is, of all known to us, the most 
readily amenable to discipline—to a discipline that appeals 
to his good sense, and which has been reasonably placed 
before him. By force of habit and his surroundings, he is 
independent in character, restless under unnecessary re- 
straints that seem to implicate his honor, and not disposed 
to submit gracefully to mere whims and other people’s 
idiosyncrasies. His schooling in the political thought and 
methods of the country teaches submission to law, once it 
is law. He dislikes coercion, except the coercion of a manly 
compliance with rule and order. He cannot abide, nor 
should he, the faintest suspicion of espionage. His best 
feelings revolt at the thought. It puts him on a par witha 
convict, or an unprincipled schemer. The honest man 
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chafes under the system, and the dishonest man sets him- 
self to get the better of the watcher. Sufficient liberty to 
permit the eye-server to jump the traces from time to time 
will indicate to superiors those who are held within the 
bounds just long enough to carry them’ through the semi- 
nary and land them in the priesthood. When a young 
man, with the help of prayer and meditation, spiritual 
reading and conferences, retreats and Sacraments, cannot 
rise up to the dignity of the sacred ministry to which he 
is supposed to be called, and live up to it, of himself and 
by himself, without constant watching, the sooner it is 
found out, and the Church and people are saved from his 
services, the better it will be for both parties. The semi- 
nary is not to partake of the nature of a reformatory, but 
to be a home of piety, and a school of learning and virtue 
for the specially called of God to the highest and holiest 
functions and ministry known to man. 


THE Cost. 


It will cost money to erect and equip buildings suitable 
for a seminary of the first class, with all proper improve- 
ments and facilities for efficient work. So do the convents, 
hospitals, and asylums cost money, and in their construc- 
tion nothing is omitted that conduces to the health and 
advantage of the inmates. The money for the seminary 
can be found whenever the diocese decides that the semi- 
nary is its first obligation, and more important than its 
charitable institutions. The real difficulty will lie in ob- 
taining money for its necessary endowments. Without the 
endowments of its professorships it will fag, go shaky, do 
half work, totter and fall. An air of uncertainty and fear 
for the future will hang around it. When the professor’s 
salary has to be crimped out of the necessary allowance 
for the stucents’ food, the two will receive short allowance. 
Provision for professorships should come from our rich 
Catholics. It has not come in the past; it will never come 
unless the duty of the rich is firmly and persistently placed 
before them. It never has been thus presented. Laymen 
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have no right to complain if progress in our seminaries 
has not kept pace with the general improvement of our 
people. They have not entered heartily into the seminary 
activity and possibilities, contenting themselves with an 
annual dole of a dollar or two as to any charity. All the 
professorships in the St. Paul Seminary have been en- 
dowed, but by a non-Catholic gentleman. There are also 
three endowed professorships in St. Bernard’s Seminary, 
and one scholarship. These few exceptions do not weaken 
the general contention; our Catholic laymen have not ful- 
filled their bounden duty. 

The bishops in England in rearranging their seminaries, 
by closing up some of the minor ones and strengthening 
the remainder, begin by securing the endowment of the 
required professorships. 


St. BERNARD’S SEMINARY. 


The aim of this paper thus far has been to place before 
its readers the writer’s ideas with regard to the needs of a 
well-ordered American seminary. It asks for nothing that 
is not attainable, and that is not highly desirable. The 
proof is seen in the short history of St. Bernard’s Seminary 
of the diocese of Rochester. It cannot point to bishops who 
were once its pupils; it cannot cite even one priest who 
began and completed his seminary training within its 
walls. It was only in March of 1891 that the first stone of 
its three stone buildings was laid, and in September, 1898, 
that its first students took up their residence. On that day 
St. Bernard’s had no encumbrance or indebtedness. It has 
contracted none since. The main building was planned for 
sixty-four students, each having his own room; and for 
nine professors, each having two rooms. The ventilation 
of every one of its rooms in the three buildings, the lighting 
by electricity and heating by hot water, are well-nigh per- 
fect. There are absolutely no institutional odors about any 
of the buildings. Bathrooms and closets are ample, and are 
conveniently distributed on every story. Water, from 
springs on the premises, is in abundance, and the sewerage 
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is direct into the Genesee River, three hundred feet from, 
and one hundred and eighty feet below, the grade of the 
main building. The cleanliness is, and has been, all that 
this article calls for. The dining-rooms are above grade, 
on a level with the main floor of the central building; they 
are airy and cheerful, as becomes such useful rooms. The 
kitchen and all offices connected therewith are open to in- 
spection by visitors any day and at all hours. There is no 
storage in the buildings of vegetables or anything liable 
to decay. 

For indoor exercises, when the weather forbids outdoor 
walks, there is a gymnasium with two sets of apparatus in 
a room with a floor space of fifteen thousand square feet, 
and two bowling alleys of modern construction. It is the 
walk in the open air, especially the long walks on Tuesday 
and Thursday afternoons, of from six to nine miles, going 
and returning, on which most dependence is placed for 
maintaining good health. These walks are without super- 
vision, to some designated point, generally to a church for 
a short visit, out into the country, or into the heart of the 
city, scattered to avoid the appearance of a band or school 
crowd. Full reliance is placed on the honor and manliness 
of the young men that they will do nothing to which their 
superiors might object. When a seminarist has lost the 
confidence and trust of his superiors he would do well to 
withdraw from the seminary. Bicycle-riding is an excellent 
exercise for health, but not comparable to a brisk walk. 
Its introduction into a seminary is of doubtful advantage. 
Not many of our students can afford the luxury of a bicy- 
cle, or even the renting of one. An invidious distinction 
begins at once between the poor and the rich. If this 
mode of healthful recreation is needful, then let the semi- 
nary furnish the bicycles. This will save some heart- 
burnings. 

The use of tobacco in any form is forbidden. It is an 
unnecessary indulgence, and is often hurtful. At the age 
of these young men, from eighteen to twenty-five years, 
the nervous system is not helped by the use of narcotics, 
and many have occasion in after-years to lament their 
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lack of wisdom and of judicious training while in the semi- 
nary. It is also an uncleanly, if not filthy, habit. The ex- 
cuse alleged by some, that if seminarists are not allowed to 
smoke they will smoke anyhow, is a libel on the character 
of the American seminarist, betokens weakness on the part 
of superiors, and misapprehends the true nature of the 
American candidate for the priesthood. 

The entire domestic service of the house is under three 
Sisters of St. Joseph, and a sufficient number of women 
help. Only women can do a woman’s work. They attend 
to the making up of the rooms, the cleaning of the house, 
the kitchen, the laundry; they are the waitresses in the 
serving and dining rooms. ‘Under competent direction, 
these women are orderly, economical, and industrious. On 
the score of morality, they are safer than an equal mumber 
of men. An experience of forty-one’ years, dating from 
the opening of Seton Hall College in 1856,-warrants this 
assertion. Then it must be remembered ‘that the moment 
a young man is ordained, the ordinary domestic service of 
his home will be rendered by women, If in the seminary 
the presence of woman is suggestive of evil, it will be so 
after he leaves the seminary. Such a young man should 
avoid the priesthood, or withdraw to a Trappist monastery. 
A pure-hearted young man will not think evil where none 
exists, unless some one suggests it. 


READING AT MEALS. 


From the dining-room, reading, except during the days 
of a spiritual retreat, has been discarded. From time imme- 
morial the contrary has been the rule. The change was not 
adopted without reflection, but after long experience. The 
reading is of small advantage. Few pay attention to it 
until toward the end of a meal. The reader is often over- 
fatigued, is kept from his dinner’ when he needs’ it, and 
then bolts his food in his hurry to rush out to the play- 
ground. When there is reading at table, food is disposed 
of rapidly, and less time is spent in the dining-room. Some 
look on this quick despatch as gain; we presume to think 
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that it. is productive of many of the ills known to semi- 
narists... An important part of a young, man’s training is 
learning to converse.. No place is better adapted to this 
exercise than around the dining-table. There is no need 
to hurry up the repast, and while the courses are being 
changed the conversation, can flow on. The extra time 
spent at table is not taken from the recreation hour, as 
pleasant talk itself is recreation, To make the conversation 
useful as well as pleasant, the talk at breakfast is in 
Latin; at dinner, in English; at supper, in German. (Ger- 
man is an obligatory study.) For hygienic reasons, for 
better relaxation of the mind, for the improvement of the 
students as conversationalists, it is deemed best to dispose 
of reading at meals, 


CONCLUSION. 


Plain Chant is taught by the organist of the cathedral, 
and is made a serious study. .One lesson in the week is 
given by Rev. P..P.: Libert, himself a pupil of the famous 
Bishop of Ghent, on the science and art of teaching the 
Catechism. Next scholastic term these lessons will be re- 
duced to practice before an advanced class of the cathedral 
Sunday-school children, The work of the seminarists in 
the Catechism class will afterward be revised and criticised 
by the professor... Elocution and the composition and de- 
livery of sermons and homilies are under the direction of 
the Bishop. An extensive addition to the cathedral will 
be completed, before the beginning of the next scholastic 
term; furnishing stalls in the sanctuary for seventy or 
eighty students, thus enabling them to assist at the chief 
functions and solemnities of the Church. It is only a 
twenty-minute ride in the trolley cars from the seminary 
to the cathedral...In listening te the preaching in the ca- 
thedral the young men will catch the’ tone of its pulpit, 
make application of their lessons in elocution, and improve 
their own style and avoid defects. 

The library already numbers over eight thousand vol- 
umes, The need of a large fire-proof building presses on us 
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every day. It will have to be large enough to contain a 
library for fifty thousand volumes, class-rooms and labora- 
tories for every branch of science required in a seminary, a 
hall of assembly with a seating capacity of three or four 
hundred, and additional rooms for professors and students. 
In September, 1897, St. Bernard’s will be filled to its ut- 
most limit. It has as its patrons seven other bishops than 
the Bishop of Rochester. More are engaging places in ad- 


vance for the next term.* 

It has been objected by some that the nicety and refine- 
ment introduced into St. Bernard’s will tend to make the 
young men effeminate and less prepared to endure the 
hard realities of missionary life. My experience has satis- 
fied me that the finely cultured and trained student is the 
very one of which to make a hero. It is your coarse nature 
that grovels in selfishness and low ways. The latter never 
rises to the sublime dignity of the priesthood, nor to the 
fearful responsibility of its sacred obligations, nor does 
he ever: see his own nothingness in dealing with the im- 
mortal soul redeemed by the blood of Christ. An arrogant 
priest is always found among the coarsely nurtured, whose 
sense of what is due to others never rises above his esti- 
mate of himself. It is the former who is ready to suffer 
for Christ’s sake, who is condescending toward the lowly, 
who appreciates the sacrifices of the poor in behalf of the 
Church, who is ready to spend and be spent for their wel- 
fare. 

A short time ago one of our professors received a letter 
from a layman having his home in a Western city, in rela- 
tion to a poor man in whom both were interested. A few 
words from this letter will illustrate what has been said 
above: “My experience is that of an elderly man and of 
residence among Hindoos, Fire-worshippers, and Bhuddists; 
and I believe there are more souls yearly lost nowadays 
for want of affability and forbearance of otherwise good 


*In 1908 the registration of students in St. Bernard’s numbers 168, repre- 
senting 26 bishops, the professors number 13. and the books in the general 
library, 15,000. The registration in St. Andrew’s preparatory seminary 
numbers over 80, all but four of the diocese of Rochester. The endowments 
for professorship are eight, and for burse, nine up to date. 
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Christians than are yearly converted by all our Catholic 
missionaries throughout the world. The one virtue that 
should be inculeated in our seminarians is affability and 
gentleness, especially to the poor. . . . A priest equipped 
with this virtue would be more effective in saving souls 
than if, without it, he had the learning of St. Thomas 
Aquinas.” The writer may exaggerate a point, but he is 
substantially correct. Our work in our American semi- 
naries is to hand over to our bishops, for the work of the 
ministry, priests with as much of St. Thomas as we can 
give them, but so gentle and affable by nature and disci- 
pline that the beauties of the doctrines they teach, of the 
holy things they touch, shall be illustrated in their daily 
lives, in their speech, their walk, their whole demeanor. 
They cannot rise to this standard in the ministry if they 
fail to aim at it in the seminary. 

In entering into the brotherhood of American seminaries, 
St. Bernard’s, youngest of them all, seeks to stand by its 
brothers, with the ambition to reach up in time to the 
best, forge ahead wherever it can, having as its deter- 
mining purpose the formation of affable, Christian gentle- 
men, learned scholars, and zealous, devoted, and pious 
priests, while striving to keep from the Sanctuary the un- 
desirable. 

An experience of over sixty years, in college and semi- 
nary, aS pupil, tutor, professor, superior, and bishop, has 
guided me in founding St. Bernard’s Seminary. God has 
been with the undertaking from the beginning, and blessed 
it beyond any merit of men. To Him be all the honor and 
glory.—Bernarp I. McQuaip, Bishop of Rochester, in Ameri- 
can Heclesiastical Review, May, 1897. 
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PARP Je 
The Standard. 


Domine, quis habitabit in tabernaculo tuo? aut quis requi- 
escet in monte sancto tuo? Qui ingreditur sine macula, et 
oneratur justitiam.—Ps. xiv. 


CHAPTER I. 
AN EXPLANATION. 


No writer, however experienced, can approach the 
subject treated in this essay without misgiving. Its 
importance demands careful treatment, and special 
fitness in him who assumes the task. Inexperienced 
and untrained the present writer ventures upon what 
is to him an unknown sea, disclaims perfect knowl- 
edge of its navigation, and hopes to reach harbor 
only through that kind Providence which is known to 
look tenderly after innocents. He has no surpassing 
acquaintance with seminaries and their management, 
widely as he may be acquainted with seminarians. 
From the point of experience he is not at all entitled 
to utter a word on the subject; hence his views go 
forth without authority, and must depend upon the 
actual condition of things for value in the eyes of 
readers. Few authors are, however, without excuse. 
The writer humbly reminds his readers that part of 
his life was passed in a seminary; that he spent ten 
years on the mission—a hard one too; that he has 
good acquaintance with the condition of many semi- 
naries, and has studied two important institutions; 
that he is a faithful student of the product of these 
seminaries. In addition, he has compared notes for 
years with intelligent and conscientious observers, and 


has endeavored to form a reasonable standard regard- 
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ing that perfection which the American priest ought 
to attain. As the opinions of intelligent, though 
unskilled, observers are often of use to craftsmen, he 
offers his views for what they are worth to the facul- 
ties of seminaries, admitting his own incompetency 
to judge them or their methods. As a man of the 
time he has his own,ideas as to what the American 
world wants in the personality of the priest, and he 
can make a shrewd guess at the quality of the material 
presented to the seminaries by the homes of the 
nation. His essay is therefore an inquiry into means, 
methods, and standards. 

We live in complex times, and their needs press us 
sharply. We are building seminaries ‘and providing 
them with faculties. As our history is just at that 
point where radical changes in methods are necessary, 
it is possible that new institutions may blunder into 
keeping alive the routine which has already endured 
fifty years too long. It is admitted on all sides that 
the clerical training of fifty years ago is not the thing 
for these times as far as methods and external features 
are concerned: What changes are to be made? 
There are few books upon the subject, yet opinions 
are not few nor wanting in point. The leaders in the 
field know precisely the ideal men required by the 
conflict, but they have not the time, nor is it their 
office, to provide them. ‘In scouring the libraries for 
authorities to give academic form to the common sen- 
timent, the writer was agreeably surprised to find in 
the Sulpitian ‘traditions, as admirably stated by one 
of the superiors, Dr. Tcard, all that was necessary to 
support the strongest statement a prudent innovator 
chose to make. Having thought out by observation, 
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comparison, study, and discussion of means and pos- 
sibilities, the character of the ideal priest for the 
American world, and the shortest way to get at him, 
it was pleasant for the writer to discover that he 
already existed in the Sulpitian traditions. It has 
been merely necessary in the study of those traditions 
to keep in mind the prevailing conditions in America 
to work out a complete scheme for the training of the 
modern American seminarian. 

Since the essay is a mere discussion of facts and 
methods from an observer’s standpoint, the experi-+ 
enced and the authorities will suffer no irritation 
because of its views. It is far from the dogmatic in 
intention, though it may not eseape that fault in the 
expression. If it serves to bring out the opinions of 
men of experience and knowledge, men who know the 
circumstances well, it will have accomplished much 
more than it deserves. If a capable trainer of clerical 
students finds in it the opportunity of making public 
a truer standard and better method, the writer will 
feel no regret. It is something to be the heel of 
Achilles, if for no more than to draw a fine shot from 
Apollo. It is to be hoped that the essay ‘will be 
received in the spirit in which it was written. Our 
leaders often are more than sensitive to even the kind- 
liest criticism, forgetting that to become the attraction 
for the eritics indicates possession of power in some 
form. ‘There is a criticism which heals as it wounds, 
and wounds only to give excuse for wearing a better 
skin. Oriticism of that fiber ought to be found in all 
Christian books; when it is lacking here, lay the fault 
to that cantankerous spirit of mankind which leads 
the wisest at times to prefer smartness to truth. At 
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all events this is the hour when the serpent is shed- 
ding his skin, and there must be some soreness in 
him. In handling him one must be prepared for an 
occasional bite, nor be discouraged thereat. The new 
seminaries are rapidly building. The prelates of New 
York, Boston, St. Paul, and Rochester have erected 
splendid structures, and others are contemplated. It 
would be a great grief to see them begin the good 
work where it began after the French Revolution. It 
is a hundred years since then, yet men are not 
ashamed to be found using the methods of that date 
without regard to their present fitness. In fact, a 
point of merit is made out of their antiquity, even 
while the unhappy victims of the method are writhing 
under the stern application. 

Let us be honest and confess that the American boy 
is not a European; and whether the fact be agreeable 
or not to us, creditable or otherwise to him, let us 
find ways of training him on his merits, not on our 
prejudices. 

The American boy is the only one of his kind in 
the world, and has offended the rigid in the Eastern 
Hemisphere by his unfortunate relation to Minerva, 
which goddess leaped fully armed from her father’s 
brain, put on independence immediately, and was 
always dreaded and disliked by the celestial court for 
her intellectual smartness and fondness for argument. 
But the boy is hardly to blame for this relationship, 
for being a man at fifteen and an old man at twenty, 
and knowing so much as to lose reverence for divini- 
ties that are behind the age. He must be taken as he 
is, armor and impudence together, and trained from 
his own starting-point. Swaddling-clothes are not 
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for him, and the attempt to force them upon him is 
responsible for the loss of many a vocation to the 
church. ‘This fact may be called the keynote of this 
humble strain, that we are dealing with the American 
boy; by whom is meant not only the native, but also 
every youth who has adopted America as his home 
and receives here his training for the mission. 


CHAPTER II. 
A PRACTICAL STANDARD. 


Prruaps there never has been a time in the history 
of the church when men felt so keenly the need and 
the excellence of a true priesthood as at this moment. 
The press and the telegraph have made us familiar 
with the spiritual and moral conditions of all coun- 
tries, and we have been better able to judge, in conse- 
quence, of the labors of the priest in a variety of situ- 
ations. It has been made evident that the faith of a 
nation depends utterly upon the constancy of its mis- 
sionaries; the resurrected hierarchies of the last half- 
century were born again of the travail of devoted 
priests. No one denies the immense importance of 
the priest in general, but there has been discussion 
as to the relative usefulness of the religious and the 
secular clergy. In the old times it was a dispute of 
no profit, since the overwhelming strength of the com- 
munities left the isolated secular without numbers or 
argument. And in the modern world it is of the same 
value, because social and political revolutions have 
put the religious in the background, and left the 
secular prominent in the field. This was so well 
understood by the Sulpitians that they have always 
described themselves as the mere helpers of the parish 
priest, who is the soldier fighting in the field, and 
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who comes to his convent brethren in the intervals of 
battle for rest and consolation. 

The passing of the secular into the place occupied 
by his convent brother is one of the surprises of 
modern history, and fits in very well with the rise of 
the democracy to consideration and power. The 
parish priest is the immediate leader of the people, 
the spokesman of the multitude, whose seizing of the 
privileges that were once confined to princes has made 
the secular priest in a measure the sharer of their 
good fortune. Hence it is no longer thought neces- 
sary for a man of good family to do honor to his blood 
by choosing a religious order in preference to a paro- 
chial sphere; he rather gains in public consideration 
by attaching himself to a diocese. Nowhere is this 
so clear as in the United States, where the parish 
priest is a power almost in spite of himself, and is 
called upon to exercise much prudence and discretion 
not to awaken the jealousy of factions by too large a 
use of his privileges; while, on the other hand, the re- 
ligious orders have not attained the strength and im- 
portance which belong to them in the aristocratic Old 
World. Such is the force of the modern revolution, 
Where the prince prelate kept guard in ancient days, 
studving the ways of courts to protect the church’s 
interests, now stand such men as the late Cardinal of 
Westminster studying the ways of the new dynasty, 
the people. And in place of the religious orders, with 
great possessions, and feudal rights, and hereditary 
learning, the secular priesthood, loved of the people, 
strong in their knowlege of the popular character, 
keep check on the passions and direct the humors of 
democracy. 
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In the political order the peer and noble have now 
small place. The local leader, commanding the votes 
of a community, and close to its treasury, is the unit 
of influence. The statesman acts through him, and 
not without him. In the church the same phenome- 
non is seen, though modified by the constitution of 
the church. The priest is the local leader, who com- 
mands the people through the power conferred on 
him, and the leaders secure results through him; the 
abbot of feudal days is represented in him, and with- 
out him nothing is accomplished. This development 
of the civil influence of the secular, and the decline of 
the conventual, clergy, have attracted attention of a 
speculative sort—hardly that practical notice which 
results in new methods to suit new conditions. The 
convent priest still enjoys the opportunities of a long 
course of study and a fruitful system of training, 
while his secular brother very often has to shift along 
with light baggage. It has long been felt that his 
training ought to be in no way inferior to any, and 
each decade has seen some attempt to fit him thor- 
oughly for his post. In England and Ireland, with 
less means than lies at our command, they present 
the church with an evenly trained priest, which is 
more than we can claim. They have good traditions 
in the British kingdom, and we have none, unless the 
combination of German, French, and Italian meth- 
ods be thought to have given us a tradition. 

It is not easy to criticise old methods, when one 
remembers the good services they performed. It is 
easy to defend them too, when one has had experience 
or the difficulties offered by new situations. For 
those who find fault with them, the task of suggesting 
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better is waiting. Admitting the necessity of a 
higher standard and a higher result in the training of 
the secular priest, the difficulty is to find a practical 
standard. We all know the ideal training, that which 
the Saviour gave His apostles. To get close to that 
ideal in a special set of circumstances is the problem 
of every educator of priests. In the present discus- 
sion we are concerned with the American boy and his 
environment, with the means at our command, money, 
colleges, teachers. And it is our business to learn 
what these are, what weight they can bear, at what 
height of perfection they will leave us. This point 
the writer wishes to insist on, to have his readers bear 
it well in mind: he is fishing for the attainable with 
an eye on eyery limitation. It was the variance 
between means and results that first led him to record 
his observations aud opinions. To his mind the 
standard to be described here is one quite easy of at- 
tainment. We get at a practical standard by a study 
of the subjects that offer themselves for training, by 
examining the general bank account and the methods 
actually in use, and by a particular and sympathetic 
analysis of that great multitude to whom the priest 
is to be sent as teacher, leader, and guide. It is the 
honest opinion of more than one priest with sharp 
experience of the mission that our students are trained 
on purely a priori methods, without the slightest 
reference to this country and people; and that in 
consequence they would do as well for the Chinese as 
for Americans, or better. Moreover, many also think 
that the same students are subjected to a discipline 
which goes for naught in the American mission field 
and develops in the cleric nothing of permanent. 
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There is no denying that in many seminaries the ideal 
standard is kept well in sight; the piety and zeal of 
the grand majority of young priests are strong wit- 
nesses to the fact. Yet if the ideal standard is not 
supplemented by a practical knowledge of present 
conditions, the young priest must remain helpless 
and inefficient for many a year, with the risk of never 
getting a right understanding of the importance of his 
position. 

In this country of the United States to whom is the 
young priest sent with the message of salvation? 
First and foremost to the American nation, which is 
separated from Europe and Asia by leagues of sea 
and immense differences of sentiment. This country 
might once have been described as Protestant in 
religious belief, and for the sake of opposition it is 
still Protestant in sympathy. However, its religion 
is no longer that of Christ, but of indifference. It 
looks with only sentimental interest on the religious 
movements working around and in it, except to ask, 
through its philosophers, if there can be any truth 
in the life to come. It cherishes a steady suspicion 
of the Catholic Church, because of its increasing 
power and strong, capable organization; for, com- 
paring that church with the disorganized sects, it 
understands how weak division will ever keep them, 
as unity will keep the church ever powerful. 

The political convictions of this nation are demo- 
cratic. The American people have a distrust, almost 
a hatred, of kings and monarchies. They are lovers 
of personal liberty, and think the evils of liberty 
bearable, rather than dependence upon the strongest 
of monarchies with the restrictions that accompany 
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over-strong executives. They are a people used to 
thinking for themselves, and love that real indepen- 
dence which does not exist, in their opinion, outside 
of the United States. Without doubt they are as 
clever intellectually as the French, and have also an 
originality which gives their natural cleverness dis- 
tinction. The average of education is highest in 
their well-settled communities; wide reading has 
secured for them true refinement; they are over-sharp 
in business matters, but not mean; and being good 
judges of character they are impatient of fraud and 
hypocrisy. When a teacher or a priest appears 
before them with his message, they look for those 
qualities which render him their superior in spirit, 
courage, ability, education, and refinement, and which 
give him the right to teach, to speak with author- 
ity. It has been our misfortune that for one reason 
or another we have neglected them. Because we were 
Catholic, and they were hostile or cold, we kept our 
message for the sheep of the fold, and left them to 
chance. It is only in this day that men like Father 
Elliott are organizing special missions to the non- 
Catholics. Yet the Gospel is to be preached omni 
creature, and the priest of the parish is bound to 
serve the unbaptized—“ and other sheep I have which 
are not of this fold.” 

Not only is the priest sent to the entire American 
nation, he is sent specially or immediately to the 
Catholic communities, with whom he must therefore 
be thoroughly acquainted. In the United States the 
Catholic body has become a conglomeration of the 
Catholic nations of Europe—the Ivish in the lead, the 
Germans second, the Italians probably third, or soon 
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to be, with the French, French-Canadians, Bohemian, 
Huns, Poles, Austrians, Greeks, and Syrians in 
various proportions. These nationalities do not 
coalesce without friction, and much tact and charity 
are necessary in the priest who deals with them. It 
is absolutely certain that they cannot assimilate with 
the national type too quickly. They must be fused 
into one American race, speaking the same language 
and holding to the same traditions. Our priests have 
not been too wise in promoting assimilation in the 
past; and in consequence it is possible to find in the 
same town two Catholic communities, more than two- 
thirds native-born, so far apart in love and thought 
that it is easier for their young men and women to 
marry non-Catholics than to marry into the other 
community. The source of this hideous condition is 
the barriers of language and custom, behind which a 
race intrenches itself and then imprisons its native- 
born children. 

Finally, the priest is sent to every district in the 
land from cultured Massachusetts to the mining towns 
of the remote West. He must face every degree of 
hardship and poverty. The scattered missions of the 
South, poor to the last degree; the laborious missions 
of the Southwest, among mixed populations; the poor 
missions of northern New England and of the Middle 
States, which are anything but few; the wild and 
extensive mission districts of the Pacific slope—all 
claim the most loving care and exhausting labor. 
The negroes and Indians need missionaries whom 
poverty, labor, and lack of success and appreciation 
both, cannot daunt. The new-born missions to the 
non-Catholic world require men of great tact and 
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energy. To all these must the American priest be 
sent, and in consequence he must go ready to meet 
the ordinary demands of the situation. 

Such, briefly, is the environment in which the 
American priest must live and work out his destiny. 
When we come to examine the means which will 
enable us to turn out a missionary suited to that 
environment, the prospect is very encouraging. The 
Catholic population is thought to be ten millions at 
the present writing, and the priests serving these 
millions, religious and secular, are said to number 
ten thousand—that is, one priest to every thousand 
souls. As one priest can do full justice to a parish 
of two thousand souls, it would appear that we are 
well supplied as to numbers. Every nationality is 
represented in the priesthood. Recruits come reg- 
ularly from Ireland, England, France, Germany, 
Italy, and Switzerland, with a few from Poland, Hun- 
gary, Syria, Spain, and Mexico. The clerical body 
is fairly well trained, its poorest member having 
spent not less than five years in special preparation 
for the mission. ‘To aid us in keeping up the supply 
of missionaries we have a wealthy, or at least a com- 
fortable, laity, with sufficient money and sufficient 
culture to give their children a good college training. 
In this country there is no longer lack of schools, 
colleges, and seminaries for the proper education of 
the priest. The parochial schools teach a million 
children; there are over thirty seminaries; the col- 
leges number one hundred and twenty-five, and the 
higher academies for boys twice as many. These 
figures do not include the colleges and seminaries of 
Canada, so frequented by our students. 
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It seems reasonable to conclude from this state- 
meut of means at our command, keeping in view the 
character of the nation, that we need and can get with 
ordinary labor and thought out of the average semi- 
narian— 

1. A gentleman. Every Christian teacher, thor- 
oughly inspired with the enthusiasm of his vocation, 
cannot but be at heart a gentleman. He is a failure 
otherwise. But what the writer desires to express 
here by the term gentleman more particularly refers 
to the externals of a cultivated and presentable man. 
Americans are admittedly the best-dressed people in 
the world;.they naturally look for the same taste in 
their teachers. Their public manners are very good, 
and their standard is high. In public ceremonies 
they are impatient of the ornate and Oriental, but are 
more than severe in exacting from the functionaries 
the dignity of manner suited to the scene. The priest 
who is to enjoy the fullest influence over all classes of 
citizens must have the manners, habits, and appear- 
ance of a gentleman. In the sanctuary, in the street, 
his manners must be well-nigh faultless, his person 
irreproachable, his speech correct and free from 
peculiarities, his dress decent, and his courtesy per- 
fect and unfailing. The dictator and the clown, 
no matter how charitably impersonated, are char- 
acters that suit the ministry nowhere, least of all in 
America. The priest must be the gentleman in 
every relation, in every detail, self-possessed and self- 
controlled. 

2. An educated gentleman. Five years of study 
and training ought to do much for any earnest man, 
and five years is the minimum for the least fortunate 
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of American priests. The average course for the man 
in a hurry is eight years, and the average student 
who is able to pay his way takes twelve. The prod- 
uct of our colleges ought, therefore, to be respec- 
table. The priest, who has had twelve years of seclu- 
sion as a student before ordination, should not only 
be well prepared for his important work in the mis- 
sion field, he should carry with him such a love of 
study as no circumstance of mission life shall destroy, 
but rather intensify. It would be too much to say 
that this result is often attained by our colleges. 
Whether the fault be in the teachers or the students 
remains to be examined. This love of study should 
be of the practical sort, not the mere love of books, 
which drives a man into his study and draws his 
maledictions on the labor that calls him from it; that 
is the love of the bookworm, one who loves knowledge 
for its ownsake. The practical love of study includes 
the study of our surroundings, of the people with 
whom we live and for whom we labor, of the ways 
and means to reach and help them; and it sends us 
to our books more for men’s sakes than for our own 
pleasure. The priest reads the literature of the times 
that he may keep pace with them, and have sympathy 
with them; that he may warn and condemn; that he 
may know the currents of thought and feeling which 
dominate the time; and he studies the masters that 
his grip on principles may never slacken, that he may 
never want for a right knowledge of their application 
to new men and new times. All this does not seem 
to demand much, yet we do not get one-half of the 
demand. 

3. An educated gentleman fitted for public life. It 
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is not long since the priest in this country became a 
public character. As a despised Papist he was kept 
in the obscure corners with his people for half a cen- 
tury, and was not considered among the prominent 
citizens. This condition has been changed recently, 
and more and more the priest is coming to the front 
as a representative man. His influence with the 
people, his education, and his calling are now well 
known and properly appreciated. Still, no matter 
how indifferent man may be at particular times to his 
superiority, he is always a public man, living in the 
public eye, as becomes the teacher and _ leader. 
Therefore he ought to be well trained for his réle as 
a public man; and in this country special care should 
be used in fitting him for the position, because the 
demand for his appearance on the public platform 
and in public movements is certain to increase. It 
would not be greatly to his credit if he could chant 
the mass and the divine services becomingly; if 
he were able to read the ritual, the gospel, the 
public notices from the pulpit with grace and sense 
and impressiveness; if he could preach an effective 
sermon, deliver a sensible speech, and write a point- 
ed essay in good English style. After twelve 
years of study and training, he ought to be able to 
do these things on his first public appearance; and 
if he is not, then his application or his ability is 
below the average, or his teachers were lazy and 
indifferent, or their methods were slipshod and 
bad. We may as well face the facts: if in twelve 
years of special training, after the primary train- 
ing is complete, the seminaries cannot give us “an 
educated gentleman fitted for public life,” then 
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their system is a failure or their faculties are at 
fault. 

4. Physically sound. The writer admits here the 
temptation to say bitter things, but declines to yield 
to it. Instead he presents to dispassionate consider- 
ation two pictures: on this side a graduating class 
from any of our colleges, robust, cheerful, muscular, 
active, healthy men, strong enough for any tussle that 
life may give them; on that side the same class five 
years later going up for ordination after the seminary 
career; every man lean or worn in appearance, the 
little flesh left them of a flabby texture, their stomachs 
and nerves played out, and the pleasant certainty 
ahead that an ordinary attack of disease will end 
them, or that years of recuperation will be required, 
or that real health will never be theirs again. There 
is not one touch of exaggeration in the picture. The 
physical condition of seminarians for the latter half 
of the course is inexcusable. The seminary life is 
peaceful and regular as the life of a garrison. It isa 
virtuous and lofty life. Its graduates should leave it 
with perfect constitutions, if they entered it with any, 
or should leave it improved in health, for its regularity 
and spirit make it the truest of sanitariums. Why 
then should the students have difficulty in keeping 
body and soul together during these five years? This 
is the task of inquiry assumed by the writer, who 
holds that the second main object of a seminary 
should be the turning out of priests in good physical 
condition. Youth should be robust. Pastors need 
healthy assistants. Yet it would be safe to say that 
fifty per cent. of the newly ordained need nursing for 
months, and sometimes years, after ordination. 
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5. Acquainted and in sympathy with his environ. 
ment. This qualification is so evident that mention 
of it may seem superfluous. Yet who has not seen 
many examples in the clergy of ignorance of the coun- 
try in which they were laboring, or of indifference to 
its spirit, or of lack of sympathy with its aims and 
aspirations? Moreover, it is not only Europeans 
against whom the charge can be made; the native 
student usually takes it for granted that his own 
country is an open book to him, and that he can 
learn nothing of its character. Patriotism makes up 
for ignorance, of course, but does not excuse it in 
the educated man. And many are the blunders of 
the young priest who undertakes to administer a 
parish without a clear knowledge of its conditions 
from the national and political standpoint. The mis- 
sionaries who choose Japan, China, and similar coun- 
tries for their field of labor furnish a model to our 
seminaries in this matter. They make a perfect study 
of the race or nation which they are to evangelize; 
they conform in every legitimate thing to the customs 
and prejudices of the people; they wear their tradi- 
tional garments, speak their language, eat their food, 
live in all things like them. Is there any reason for 
not doing as much in the United States? In the 
seminaries it has never been heard of that a particular 
study is made of the institutions of the nation, of the 
prejudices of the people, of their likes and dislikes, 
of their national sentiments and hatreds. On the 
contrary, the indifference to these things has been 
perfect. Too much has been taken for granted. 
There has not been any serious attempt to adapt text- 
books to the American situation, social and political. 
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Hence the absolute necessity for a change in this 
respect; and in the course of the essay a plan will be 
offered for the consideration of professors by which 
it is hoped knowledge of the American nation and 
intelligent sympathy with it can be provided for the 
student. The natural love of country is strong enough 
in the native, but the priest must have something 
more. He must know the merits and defects, the 
strengths and the needs of his nation; and where 
he is a foreigner or naturalized citizen, he should 
have the opportunity to inform himself of his sur- 
roundings, just as do the missionaries to China and 
Japan. 

6. Imbued with the true missionary spirit. This 
qualification is mentioned last because it is the life of 
all the others. Without it the priest is a mere busi- 
ness or professional man; with it in perfection the 
lack of all the others is scarcely felt. It is the spirit 
of the true disciple of Christ, ready for any sacrifice, 
any labor, any hardship. Its full power is seen in 
the Apostles, and in all apostolic men. It gives them 
every qualification mentioned above on the instant, as 
it were, without study or thought. It makes possible 
and easy the demand that the priest be omnia omni- 
bus. It is never wholly absent from the worst 
trained priest, while purpose and sincerity remain, 
though it may be weak and obscured. Its great 
enemy with the secular clergy is routine training in 
the seminary and worldly ambitions in the world. It 
is quite possible for the seminary to sink to the level 
of a civil service college—where so many clerks are 
trained for the departments, who can see their own 
future in the successive degrees of promotion and 
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salary, and plan how they may shorten the road to 
the top rank. With too many seminarians the spirit 
of the civil-service clerk is strong. It is the spirit of 
personal comfort and advancement. A good curacy, 
a fair parish at the right moment, a better one later 
on, the best as soon as possible after—these are the 
matter of their meditations. An intelligent love and 
right understanding of the spiritual life they have 
not. This is their defect. They may make good 
machine men, enterprising, popular, correct, but they 
will have to be paid for it. They will shirk hard 
places, and they will form the chief obstacle to the 
work of the apostolic man. 

To conclude: these six requirements seem rational, 
and in our present circumstances easy to obtain. We 
are all agreed that the priest should be thoroughly 
well trained to the very highest standard. It would 
be foolish to demand of our seminaries a standard 
not to be got in the land, out of all proportion to our 
means. Itis the contention of the writer that the 
standard indicated in the six requirements can be 
attained in the average American seminary, consider- 
ing the time, means, pupils, and faculties. A per- 
centage of clever students among the clergy shows 
that the standard has been attained in their case. 
An ordinary inquiry among the clergy of any well- 
settled diocese will bring forth a number who can be 
described as “educated gentlemen, fitted for public 
life, knowing and loving their country well, and full 
of the missionary spirit.” But it can never be said of 
them that these qualifications were all acquired in the 
seminary. In some points they are self-trained; 
while their brethren are content to do without the 
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self-training, and go through life limping in one or 
more particulars. In the coming chapters it is the 
writer’s desire to show that no average man need 
leave the seminary without all the qualifications, pro- 
vided he and his professors have :lone their duty. 


OHAPTER IIT. 
THE COLLEGES. 


AN integral part of the Catholic educational scheme 
is the college, in which the young cleric receives his 
preliminary training. The seminary depends upon 
the college for its students, and is partly dependent 
upon it also for results in its own training. The 
more perfect the average product of the college the 
higher may be the achievement of the seminary. The 
standard set up in the preceding chapter finds its 
roots in the college system. There begins the work 
which is to end in sending into the world a young 
priest who is really an educated man, fitted for 
public life, physically sound, acquainted with the 
country, and full of the missionary spirit. The col- 
lege is responsible for the beginnings, and the semi- 
nary faculties can reasonably complain when the col- 
lege product is more or less deficient in essential 
matters. It is a pity that in this country the semi- 
nary and the college rarely work with a knowledge of 
each other’s demands and methods. For the most 
part the seminary authorities do not concern them- 
selves with the colleges, as they look directly to the 
bishops for their students. And the colleges, on the 
other hand, simply interest themselves in the diocesan 
examinations, concerned only to have their graduates 
pass the diocesan board, without serious regard for 
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the seminary itself. Of course every college ought to 
be graded to the common standard of the American 
seminaries; but there is no clear understanding 
between the college and seminary faculties, no co- 
operation by which the college product might be 
made more finished and brought to higher perfection 
in the seminary. 

Such cooperation and understanding must come in 
time. Itis enough to mention its necessity here, and 
to point out the necessary dependence of the higher 
institution upon the lower. The discussions of this 
volume apply equally to college and seminary. 
Hence in this chapter it will be proper to inquire into 
the condition of the colleges at present, and to study 
their average achievement; to see what material they 
give the seminaries actually, and what, with industry, 
or improved methods, or better facilities, they could 
be induced to give; not in the spirit of the fault- 
finder, but of the friend, who makes full allowance for 
the limitations of the hour. We are only at the 
beginning of our educational history, amid the 
stumps of the primeval wilderness. It would not be 
fair to judge the colleges as do our European friends, 
who complain that we are not as thorough as institu- 
tions abroad with their ancient foundations, great 
traditions, and rich patrons. Here we have neither 
age nor traditions, and must wait for both; and our 
only patrons are the students. The one fault with 
which our colleges may be charged is that they do 
not exhaust the capacity of the average student. They 
do not give him enough to do. The public school 
systems are often too severe on the children. It is 
the fault of the time to overtax the youthful mind; 
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but the Catholic colleges cannot be charged with the 
fault. It would be hard to point out the cause of this 
laxity, for masters and pupils are usually kept busy 
from first to last of the school year. It may be the 
use of antiquated methods. It is certain that students 
ought to get a better grip of the ancient and modern 
languages, considering the time spent upon them. In 
this point old methods are to blame for the lack of 
achievement. The study of Greek and Latin is carried 
on in our best colleges by methods familiar fifty years 
ago. A good method is never old, but it is strange 
that a new one should not have been found better in a 
half century’s experience. 

According to the directories, there are one hundred 
and twenty colleges in the United States under 
Catholic supervision. The grand majority are located 
east of the Mississippi, naturally where the Catholic 
population is large and prosperous. The religious 
orders and congregations are the proprietors of all 
save twenty, a fact that should not be forgotten in 
discussing the methods of training. The Jesuits 
take the lead in number and importance, with twenty- 
five institutions in the most important cities of the 
country. The Christian Brothers are second with 
fifteen classical colleges located in the leading cities, 
the commercial schools not being included in this 
description. The secular clergy have charge of fifteen 
colleges, scattered from New York to Oregon. The 
Benedictines have charge of ten, mostly in the West. 
The remainder are divided among Lazarists, Francis- 
cans, Sulpitians, Augustinians, Capuchins, Trappists, 
and other congregations. With the exception of 
those in charge of secular priests, they are wholly in 
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the hands of the religious societies, and are respon- 
sible for their methods, discipline, and results only 
to the superiors of these societies. The faculties 
represent various nationalities, French and German 
chiefly, but Americans hold more than half the pro- 
fessorships, and increase every year. The length of 
the average course of study is five years; the Sulpi- 
tians and the Jesuits demand six for the classical 
studies, and this is the maximum. The text-books 
are as various as the tastes of the professors, being a 
compound of American, English, French, German, 
and Italian ideas with a seasoning peculiar to each 
congregation. 

The aims and methods of the colleges can be 
learned better from their beginnings than from direct 
inspection. The founders of our collegiate system 
were French clerics, who fled from their native land 
during the Reign of Terror, and devoted themselves 
to the American mission with that zeal which still 
astonishes us by its fervor. A French régime was 
established in the United States; the episcopate be- 
came F'rench—Boston, New York, Baltimore, and the 
West having French bishops. The English Jesuits 
practically disappeared from the Maryland province 
before their French brethren. It was natural, there- 
fore, that the colleges should have French faculties, 
text-books, and methods. The founders were devoted 
Frenchmen, and they adopted the system with which 
they were familiar in the petits seminaires at home. 
This system remains in force up to the present 
moment, which speaks well for its vitality; but there 
is also a suspicion that it does not say much for the 
inventiveness and pluck of our college faculties. To 
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train the American boy of this century upon methods 
applied to the French boy of the last century is in 
itself a serious criticism. The aim of the petit semi- 
naire was to make the student a fair Latinist; all 
other branches of study were subordinate; for he was 
to be a cleric in time, and must needs say his office 
daily. This aim is still predominant in all our col- 
leges. The study of Latin has the place of honor, 
but at the same time history, modern languages, and 
mathematics have a larger place in the curriculum 
than at an earlier day. The methods of teaching 
Latin remain as they were sixty years ago, which is 
another serious criticism. In non-Catholic colleges 
there has been within a half-century a complete revo- 
lution in methods; but our institutions march on in 
the same path, seemingly afraid or perhaps unwilling 
to make radical changes. In the opinion of many fair 
judges this devotion to tradition is the sole reason 
why the colleges do not reach the standard set by 
their own faculties. A change to better methods, 
and to methods precisely suited to the American 
character, would no doubt have its effect. More 
knowledge could be imparted in the same time; but 
other circumstances enter into the question of im- 
proving college studies. ‘To understand them clearly 
let us examine the charges which are made by the 
competent against our present systems. 

The circulars of all our colleges read very well, but 
the right-minded object to the extravagances of imag- 
ination displayed by their authors. When a college 
circular advertises a gymnasium and baths, and the 
student finds a single set of Indian clubs or dumb- 
bells, one set of parallel bars, and a few old tubs in a 
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dark room to constitute the advertised gymnasium 
and baths, it is not to be wondered at if the college 
gets a denunciation. The more ambitious the cir- 
cular the less it impresses the experienced student. 
One of the most ambitious now on the market has 
photographic views of its innumerable departments, 
instruments, libraries, and the like; but even its 
students failed to recognize their own institution, so 
cleverly had each department been arranged for the 
artist. This ought to be called dishonesty were it 
not that so many institutions of all grades and beliefs 
practise the same fraud. It is the Barnym method 
of advertising. Its justification is that the patrons 
get their money’s worth, if they do not get all indi- 
cated by the showbills. Let us call this an accidental 
objection, which a proper sense of the ludicrous will 
remove speedily. 

The first serious fault found with our colleges is 
that they take boys of any age from six to thirty, 
and so are not colleges at all, but boarding-schools. 
It is rather amusing, in fact, to enter the imposing 
vestibule of a Catholic university, whose doctors and 
masters parade their degrees in society, and to see in 
the distance the knickerbockers of boyhood, or to 
hear the shrieks of the young savages protesting 
against the horrors of the bath. A second serious 
fault is the miserable character of the entrance and 
other examinations. A shrewd youth, eager to get 
a degree in quick time without an education, can pass 
from one college to another, and graduate after a 
course of three or four years. If he can secure the 
sympathy of his professors, the same reduction of 
time may be secured without leaving the college. It 
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is often enough for a student to show the class he 
made the previous year to enter the next in the course 
without any examination as to his fitness. The sup- 
position of his having studied the previous year is 
generous but not practical. This ease of entrance 
extends itself to the matter of personal character. A 
youth expelled from one college finds little difficulty 
in entering another of a certain class; and in the col- 
lege world certain institutions are commonly known 
to the young men as refugia peccatorum, into which 
anything that can pay the pension is received with 
honor, and placed in any class desired. Certificates 
of character and previous conduct seem to be easily 
got, and are not carefully and conscientiously exam- 
ined by the college authorities. Promotions to higher 
classes are often made, rather with regard to the 
financial condition of the student than to his intellec- 
tual welfare. The result of these serious deficiencies 
is a confusion throughout the entire system. The 
successful and really earnest faculties are constantly 
annoyed by the attempts of pupils and parents to 
drag them down to the lower level, and a general 
raggedness of achievement is the only reward of many 
years of labor. 

This condition is recognized and admitted honestly 
by college superiors. Their answer of explanation is 
candid: “The number of poor students is large, the 
colleges are not rich, and the need for priests in cer- 
tain portions of the country is very great; in a word, 
the general financial condition does not admit of 
higher standards and sterner administration.” No 
answer can be more effective. The writer once asked 
an enterprising college president where reform was to 
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begin in this respect, and he replied: “ With the bish- 
ops. They alone have it in their power to alter the 
existing conditions. A very large percentage of our 
boys are studying for the priesthood, and poverty 
demands a quick graduation. It does not require an 
immense sum of learning to pass the average seminary 
examination, whose standard is in the bishop’s hands. 
We are too poor ourselves to refuse any respectable 
student, and we take him on his own terms. If we 
did not he would easily find a college that would. 
Until the college corporations get richer, or the bish- 
ops make a uniform demand for high qualification 
in their students the present situation will remain 
unchanged.” ‘This is a fair answer to the objections 
of the preceding paragraph. The need of the people 
and the poverty of the clerical student are the chief 
hindrances to improvement. We cannot blame men, 
but conditions, for these deficiencies; so let them 
pass. It will be more difficult for the faculties to 
answer the most important charge against them, that 
their course of studies does not exhaust the average 
capacity of students. This may be attributed to poor 
methods or to poor professors. 

From the taking up of his Latin elements until his 
graduation after a year in the elements of mental 
philosophy, the student passes six years in study. 
Six years is a long time in one institution under one 
set of men and their methods. The average pupil 
ought to show a fine temper after so long a process. 
It is not. to be denied that the cleverest and most 
industrious student of the best institutions does hold 
a goodly number of accomplishments at the close of 
the six years. But it is not with such as he, it is 
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with the average student that we are concerned. 
What are his acquirements at graduation ? 'The out- 
lines of the Latin, Greek, and English literatures; 
ability to write his own language fairly, and no other; 
the reading of the easier classics in Latin and Greek; 
a modest acquaintance with very general history; 
some knowledge of primary mathematics and popular 
science; perhaps a reading acquaintance with one 
modern language, and some skill in elocution—these 
make the sum of his acquirements in the intellectual 
order. Whether this result be worthy of six years 
of labor, it is unnecessary to say here. Many edu- 
cators think it is too poor a return for the time spent 
upon it. The comparison which will be made later 
on with one successful institution may help the 
unprejudiced to a conclusion. It would be easy to 
maintain that the average student in six years of his 
life—say from thirteen to nineteen—ought to acquire 
with the proper methods a suitable knowledge of three 
literatures, the world’s history, the speaking and 
writing of one modern language other than the ver- 
nacular, fluency in Latinif he is to enter the seminary, 
and a practical knowledge of mathematics and phys- 
ical science. It is not the best commentary that the 
graduate of the average Catholic college must spend 
two or more years in non-Catholic institutions to 
make up for the gaps in his knowledge. Given the 
professor, the student, the time, and some means, 
there is no reason why the product of one college 
should be inferior to another. No doubt the routine 
of our Catholic colleges is against them—that deadly 
sameness of training passing on from generation to 
generation until it becomes an educational dogma 
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which no discussion can reach, no revolution over- 
throw. There is no room for invention in its presence. 
The dogmas of the church are fruitful and vivifying; 
the fixedness of this is paralyzing to mental enter- 
prise. The elasticity of modern pedagogics is an 
admirable thing, but it has not yet entered our col- 
lege system. 

Naturally the Catholic colleges have been strong 
in moral and religious culture, wherein they have 
done splendid service to the people and to the semi- 
nary. Their earnest endeavor has been to form the 
young man’s character on a religious basis. From 
that sprang their severe discipline, which, with a few 
important modifications, has been popular with mili- 
tary schools everywhere. Their students are noted 
above all others for unity of sentiment, good-fellow- 
ship, high regard for public decency, true self- 
respect, generosity—virtues which are born of the 
soldierly life and habits of a college community, liv- 
ing under kindly teachers and intimate with them. 
The dormitory, refectory, study hall, chapel, and 
campus are common to all for the school year; the 
one religious influence is ever at work, and tempta- 
tion is as far removed as it may be from any human 
being. Hence the moral superiority of the gradu- 
ates, and the very small losses among them from the 
fatalities of dissipation. They are not only manly 
men, but religious men, and whatever be the deficien- 
cies of the system which trained them, the faculties 
deserve the highest praise for the moral powers they 
developed in them. Better religious men with less 
education than irreligious or indifferent men with 
perfect mental training. Better a man who has kept 
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his youthful respect and love for virtue bright, 
than the unfortunate whose college dissipation has 
wounded his integrity for life, lowered his stand- 
ard, and diminished his power for good even under 
the spell of repentance. The average American 
parent thinks more highly of mental than moral 
power, because the former is always in evidence and 
ministers to parental pride. In consequence the 
children suffer incredibly through a youthful school 
training which has no God in it, save the accidental 
glimpse of Him provided by a catechism. The 
parent may never see the final consequence of his own 
preferences. Because he does so rarely, the sending 
of boys to non-Catholic universities in towns whose 
morality is poor will continue indefinitely. 

With superior moral training the Catholic colleges 
are favorably situated for the study of new methods 
which will bring them up to the modern standard in 
even ranks. The wealthier institutions must begin 
the work. The course is not to be lengthened, but 
rather shortened; that is, in the same time larger 
opportunities must be given the student, and better 
results demanded of him. There is no excuse for not 
exhausting a youth’s capacity, no matter how little 
money a college may have. It is the professor’s 
business to give the student enough work of the right 
kind; andif such a professor cannot be got, then take 
away the name of the college, call it a high school, 
and teach accordingly. What it means to exhaust a 
student’s capacity can be seen in the following study 
of the United States Military Academy at West Point. 
It is undoubtedly the finest military school in the 
world. Itis not simply money which made it. Only 
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recently did it get from the Government proper finan- 
cialattention. Its buildings are over-modest. Three 
Catholic institutions in this country surpass it in 
territory and buildings. The men who built it worked 
well and with a profound sense of its need and 
importance. They knew precisely what the army 
and the country wanted, and they struggled patriot- 
ically amid the usual discouragements to arrive at the 
standard. The product of the Academy is a marvel 
in its finish, in its adaptation to the work for which 
it is intended. It is offered here as the model in the 
natural order for our colleges and seminaries. It is 
the one institution in the country most like in dis- 
cipline to the Catholic college. 

No one can forget that a comparison between West 
Point and our colleges must not be taken literally. 
Sufficient money to attain good results, capable and 
experienced professors, a steady supply of students 
mentally above the average have never been lacking to 
West Point; while our institutions lacked all things 
from the beginning. Only two uses are to be made 
of the comparison in this essay: first, to let the col- 
leges see a standard of training which exhausts the 
capacity of the student; and second, to describe from 
the data furnished by the Military Academy a prac- 
tical, lofty, reasonable standard for the coming Amer- 
ican seminary. The colleges are the natural feeders 
of the seminary. They must mount with it to higher 
things, and perhaps they ought to be a trifle ahead. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE WEST POINT MILITARY ACADEMY. 


THE prominent advantages of this Academy are its 
financial comfort and its largesand competent faculty, 
sixty professors and instructors in charge of about 
three hundred boys. This gives one instructor to 
each five boys; in our colleges and seminaries a 
wealthy corporation might give one instructor to each 
fifteen boys; yet the work of a military instructor is 
much severer than-that of his brother civilian, on 
account of the standard his pupils must individually 
attain. That standard regulates the military system 
of training. The aim of the faculty is to provide the 
army with capable officers, which means that each 
officer must be an educated gentleman, fitted for 
public life as a soldier in the field or his country’s 
representative among military men in times of peace, 
knowing and loving his country well, and ready to 
die for it. Compare this statement with another in 
the second chapter where the priest is required to be 
“an educated gentleman, fitted for public life, know- 
ing and loving his country well, and filled with the 
missionary spirit.” The military training begins 
under happy circumstances. The best boys of each 
congressional district compete for the privilege of 
passing the necessary examinations at West Point, 
and the victor spends some months in careful prepar- 
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ation for the ordeal, mental and physical, which all 
candidates must undergo before the Academy ratifies 
the home competition. 

The requirements for entrance are simple and few, 
but they go deep. According to the official register 
ef the Academy “the age for the admission of cadets 
is between seventeen and twenty-two years. Candi- 
dates must be unmarried, at least five feet in height, 
free from any infectious or immoral disorder, and 
generally free from any deformity, disease, or in- 
firmity, which may render them unfit for military 
service. They must be well versed in reading, writ- 
ing, spelling, and arithmetic, and have a knowledge 
of the elements of English grammar, of descriptive 
geography, and of the history of the United States.” 
This appears modest enough surely, until the register 
is further examined. The physical examination is 
rigid, and the candidate is rejected if the following 
ailments be found in him to that degree which would 
impair his efficiency in the future: 


1. Feeble constitution, unsound health, indications 
of former disease, scrofula. cape 
2. Skin and scalp affections, chronic, injury to 


bones of head, convulsions. 

3. Impaired vision, inflamed eyelids, deafness, dis- 
charge from ears, unsound teeth. 

4. Impediment of speech, small chest, or any other 
indication of liability to lung disease. 

5. Hernia, impaired condition of legs, arms, feet, 
hands, spinal curvature. 

6. Varicose veins in scrotum, anus, or elsewhere: 
ulcers, or old sores likely to reopen. 


When the disorders named are of such a character 
as to promise speedy cure under ordinary treatment, 
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the student is not barred. The Academy thus 
secures at the start a youth of average physical 
strength and beauty, who will be able both to endure 
the mental discipline and to acquire physical perfec- 
tion. There is no formality in the physical examina- 
tion; it is rigid and exact; and the moment the 
student is accepted and consigned to his quarters his 
training in the physical course at once begins. The 
visitor to the Academy in the month of July will be 
amazed at the grotesque appearance of the newly 
admitted candidate, marching about the summer camp 
with his shoulders carried high and back, his arms 
akimbo in the effort to keep erect after the West 
Point fashion, his chin at right angles to his neck, 
toes turned out, and countenance impassive, that none 
may suppose him suffering. In three months the 
breaking-in process is more than complete, and the 
boys who entered with all the gaucheries, awkward- 
ness, poor carriage, crooked outlines, and sloping 
shoulders of the average schoolboy, are scarcely to 
be distinguished from the senior classes in elegance 
and erectness of carriage. Throughout his academic 
career close watch is kept on his physical develop- 
ment. The gymnasium is a very important feature 
of the Academy. Boxing and fencing are taught; 
the exercises of the gymnasium are supplemented 
with the sports of the field; the summer is spent in 
camp much as an officer would spend it in the field; 
swimming is a necessary accomplishment; riding is 
taught to perfection; physical measurements are taken 
at times to make certain of the student’s progress; 
and thus his physical development keeps pace with 
the mental, and at graduation he is a robust, well- 
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shaped, graceful man, of perfect military carriage, 
which he never loses only through the grossest care- 
lessness in after life. 

Deportment is connected with the physical depart- 
ment. The student prepares daily for the dress 
parade at certain seasons of the year, and is at all 
times under the close inspection of tutors who are 
sticklers for military elegance of person and manners. 
Everywhere he must be the gentleman in dress, 
behavior, and person. Hair, teeth, nails must show 
constant care; each detail of uniform must shine; 
speech and manner in all relations must indicate the 
gentleman; the unwritten code in this respect is 
severer than the printed rules; and it is so backed by 
the general military sentiment that no cadet can afford 
to violate it. It is a wonderful sight to see the 
students on dress parade, in which is summed up all 
the results of the training in externals. The fine, 
soldierly shape of each cadet, the neatness of the 
whole person, the grace and freedom cf carriage are 
more remarkable than the precision of the parade. 
Within a year of entrance the student has attained 
excellence in these matters. To outsiders it looks 
like perfection, but the military expert does not so 
consider it. And the result has been secured with- 
out a moment’s loss to the mental training. Students 
everywhere must dress and practise deportment, must 
learn care of the person, exercise for health and 
strength, cultivate gentle speech and refined manners. 
At West Point an emphasis is put upon these things 
not found in the average institution for boys, a de- 
mand is made upon the students for immediate re- 
sults, and so flexible is youth, so admirable is the 
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system and care of the teachers, that ten months of 
training converts a raw student into a disciplined, 
graceful, muscular army officer; still imperfect from 
West Point standards, but perfection itself in com- 
parison with the graduates of the colleges. 

The academical examination for entrance into the 
military academy is simple but very thorough. The 
seven subjects, reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, 
grammar, geography, and history, must be known 
from the root, much as a teacher knows them—that 
is, the reasoning faculty must have been developed in 
the boy as well as mere memorizing, so that he will 
not have to touch these primary studies again. To 
illustrate: in regard to arithmetic the official register 
says that “the candidates must not only know the 
principles and rules referred to above, but they are 
required to possess such a thorough understanding 
of all the fundamental operations of arithmetic as 
will enable them to combine the various principles 
in the solution of any complex problem which can 
be solved by the methods of arithmetic.” In other 
words, they must possess such a complete knowledge 
of arithmetic as will enable them to take up at once 
the higher branches of mathematics without further 
study of arithmetic. Grammar and geography are 
examined in the same way, history is confined to the 
United States as found in the ordinary text-book, and 
writing and spelling are tested together in dictation, 
while reading follows the usual method. Certainly 
less could not be demanded of young men between 
the ages of seventeen and twenty-two, who are to 
make the course in military engineering and the 
science of war in four years. The amount of study 
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done by the cadets in that time is remarkable for its 
variety and depth, and is achieved while devoting the 
usual time to physical development, recreation, so- 
cial life, private reading, the exacting dress parade, 
and various outdoor duties. 

The studies of the first year are mathematics, 
modern languages, history, geography, ethics, United 
States drill regulations, and instruction in the use of 
sword and bayonet. To these are added in the second 
year drawing, natural and experimental philosophy, 
chemistry, mineralogy, geology, and practical mili- 
tary engineering. In the third year natural and ex- 
perimental philosophy, chemistry, mineralogy, and 
geology are added, while history and modern lan- 
guages are dropped. In the fourth and last year the 
full course embraces history, geography, ethics, law, 
modern languages, science of war, civil and military 
engineering, practical military engineering, ordnance 
and gunnery, drill regulations, and natural philos- 
ophy. The text-books and the examinations indicate 
what standard is required in all these branches. In 
the first year the cadet attends lectures in ethics and 
history, devotes considerable time to English com- 
position and the reading of the French language, 
receives instruction in handling the soldier, the com- 
pany, the battalion, and in managing siege and light 
artillery, and finds his hardest work in mastering the 
elements of algebra, geometry, trigonometry, survey- 
ing, and in wading through analytical geometry, and 
the logarithmic tables. The second year sees him 
in the mazes of the differential calculus, deeper in 
geometry, and beginning drawing. The latter em- 
braces the construction of geometrical problems, to- 
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pographical maps, the plotting of surveys with lead 
pencil, pen and ink, and colors, and the use of photog- 
raphy in surveying—so that it is not the child’s play 
of our colleges. He receives practical instruction in 
the management of cavalry, in the use of small arms, 
and in the construction of pontoon, spar, and trestle 
bridges. The study of French is continued, English 
is left to private reading, and history is dropped. 
With the third year the studies becomes more se- 
vere. Drawing now embraces free-hand and land- 
scape drawing in black and white, mechanical and 
architectural drawing in ink and colors, and ordnance 
construction. The study of army management in- 
cludes infantry and cavalry tactics, light and heavy 
artillery service, and sea-coast artillery; practical 
military engineering continues the instruction in 
building bridges, and adds the laying of gun plat- 
forms, building of revetments and obstacles, and the 
art of military signaling; chemistry, mineralogy, and 
geology are introduced along with anatomy, physi- 
ology, hygiene, and elementary lessons in electricity 
and magnetism. The mathematical studies are ana- 
lytical mechanics, astronomy, and the elements of 
wave-motion relating to sound and light. Naturally 
the fourth year makes the heaviest demand on the 
cadet. The study of history and ethics is resumed 
together with modern languages; law is introduced 
as a necessary study for military leaders, and three 
branches are taken up—international law, United 
States constitutional law, and military law—in their 
relations to the practical duties of the soldier; the 
study of tactics is continued in theory and practice; 
that of military engineering instructs in the prepara- 
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tion and application of siege materials, in laying out 
field and siege works, in field telegraphy, night signal- 
ing, use of the heliograph, and reconnoisance on foot 
and mounted. Astronomy is continued, and the study 
of ordnance and gunnery, both as to construction and 
management, is introduced. Finally the science of 
war is taught and civil and military engineering is 
continued, embracing such studies as military min- 
ing, field and permanent fortifications, attack and de- 
fence of fortified places, and stereotomy. 

This course of study, carried through in four years, 
seems severe enough to daunt even the most capable 
and studious. Few are ignorant of the difficulties of 
engineering, of the absolute necessity for thorough- 
ness and perfection in studying it. There can be no 
sham engineers either in war or in peace. Discovery 
is too quick and certain. The West Point cadet must 
study faithfully and steadily to answer the demands 
which the curriculum makes upon him. The faculty 
do not waste any time on the lazy, stupid, or unwill- 
ing. The marking system and the examinations 
bring such characters to the door of dismissal with 
promptness. Each day the cadet knows his class 
standing in every study, the rate of progress, his de- 
ficiency or merit. The professors know the students’ 
qualifications from day to day, and give many a warn- 
ing to the delinquent before his fate overtakes him. 
The examinations are merciless. There is no escape 
for the incapable or the unprepared. <A cadet can 
save himself from dismissal for incompetency only by 
resigning before the examination, which is certain to 
destroy him. In the higher mathematics no student 
can advance an inch, as we all know, until he has 
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mastered the preceding inches. Consequently the 
failures are quickly detected at West Point and as 
quickly dismissed. The classes advance like an 
army on the march in even lines, and none perceives 
the unfortunates who drop out from fatigue or sick- 
ness or death. As a result of watchfulness in the 
daily and official examinations, perhaps thirty per 
cent of the candidates fail to graduate. So much 
the better for the army. 

The aim of the Academy is to turn out as perfect a 
leader of soldiers as human skill and the cireum- 
stances will permit. One has only to attend a com- 
mencement day at West Point to see the splendid 
success which has rewarded the efforts of the faculty, 
in those matters purely external. The physical 
strength and perfection of the young officers are 
patent, their military grace of carriage and move- 
ment is superior, their dress and manners are indic- 
ative of the gentleman. The officers who taught 
them preserve to middle age and later the military 
erectness, suppleness, grace, and polish of their 
youth, and show a striking contrast to civilians with 
their unwieldy and ungraceful bodies and ridiculous 
carriage. As to the value of the training at West 
Point to the army the testimony of General Winfield 
Scott is enough: “I give it as my fixed opinion that, 
but for our graduated cadets, the war between the 
United States and Mexico might, and probably would, 
have lasted some four or five years, with, in its first 
half, more defeats than victories falling to our share: 
whereas in less than two campaigns we conquered a 
great country and a peace, without the loss of a single 
battle or skirmish.” Foreign experts have given it 
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as their opinion that this Academy is the best in the 
world. ‘The secret of its success is that it exhausts 
the capabilities of its students and professors without 
tasking too much their physical powers. 

No educator can study the West Point methods 
without arriving at the conviction that not one moment 
is lost in the four years’ training, and from the mili- 
tary standpoint not a single opportunity neglected. 
Mentally and physically the officer is precisely what 
he ought to be at graduation—a gentleman and a 
soldier. Heis at home in any circle, can command 
and obey with military promptness, and is ready to 
serve in any post that does not require actual experi- 
ence in the field. Ina pinch he is prepared for that 
also. The arrangement of time, the strictness of dis- 
cipline, and the constant supervision exercised over 
the cadet are worthy of notice. In four years his 
vacations amount to sixteen weeks, unless sickness 
has intervened. The time that would be taken up in 
vacation is spent in an open camp on the West Point 
plateau, where the cadets live in tents, under military 
discipline in part, and for the two summer months 
study practical military methods. Health, pleasure, 
and study are thus combined. Social life is cheerful 
through the hops and private parties gotten up by the 
cadets and their friends and visiting relatives. Mili- 
tary discipline guides and controls the life of a cadet 
from his entrance to his departure. Supervision is 
so constant that no detail of his time, studies, dress, 
behavior, meals, or recreation is overlooked; yet 
there is nothing repellant in it, nor inconsistent with 
the duties of officers and gentlemen. In all things 
demanded by his profession the cadet makes even 
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advance. Study does not intrude on recreation, the 
bodily health remains vigorous, and the mental stand- 
ard is attained. The last point to be noticed is the 
most important. After careful study of the Academy 
and inquiries among students and professors one fact 
was made evident: that the requirements of the cur- 
riculum could be answered by any average intellect 
with something more than average application. This 
would seem to be the ideal rule by which to measure 
any educational standard. 

To conclude, the Military Academy proves that a 
boy’s capacity can be exhausted without injury to the 
body or mind, and with positive benefit to both. It 
is a fine illustration of what the American boy can 
do under capable masters, and upon purely human 
motives. If he can there achieve so much in the way 
of education and self-discipline, what standard is too 
lofty for the young man called by God to the priest- 
hood of Christ? If the professors at West Point can 
do so well from motives of patriotism or military pride 
or a chivalrous sense of duty, what limit should there 
be to the labors and sacrifices of the men who train 
the seminarians? As was said in a previous chapter, 
this study of the Military Academy is not given here 
with the design of casting reproach on our seminaries 
or colleges, or even with the expectation that the 
military standard is to be imitated. The sole object 
is to show what the average boy can attain in all- 
round training. Then it will be the pleasant task of 
the writer to describe in the following chapters how a 
model seminary might be built on the lines of the 
Academy; how the same thoroughness might be 
introduced in suitable ways into the entrance and 
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other examinations; how as much might be demanded 
of the students, and more given to them; how they 
might be governed by a faculty as able as that of 
West Point, on a system as complete and satisfying; 
how they might be sent into the world as well pre- 
pared for their peculiar work as any West Point 
cadet; how health as well as doctrine might be 
secured to them; Low they would lack nothing but 
what they ought to lack—experience; and finally, how 
all this might be done with as little money as possible, 
and less than might be imagined from the details of 
the educational scheme. The money end is the prac- 
tical part. Lack of it means hardship for student 
and labor for professor, but not always deficiency of 
results in the mental order. Some very needy schools 
furnished hundreds of capable scholars. 

To sum up these opening chapters, the foundation 
of this essay has been laid in them. It remains to 
make prudent application of the principles therein 
illustrated. The standard to be reached by the indi- 
vidual priest has been described with a proper regard 
for the limitations peculiar to American Catholics; 
the means at hand are known; the authorities know 
what our colleges can do for their graduates with 
proper encouragement. They can see in the study of 
West Point Academy what are the capabilities of the 
American boy, and how much he can accomplish in a 
given space of time. Itis the writer’s opinion that 
a seminary system can be founded which will turn out 
a priest as fitted. for his work as the military or naval 
graduate is fitted for his particular sphere, with less 
expense than the facts would seem to demand; a 
radical change of methods being required of course, 
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and more wisely directed labor from professors in our 
seminaries and colleges. In order to explain how the 
work can be accomplished it will be necessary to enter 
into every detail of seminary life and instruction. 
The seminary buildings, their location, material, 
heating and lighting, and ventilating, the different 
rooms and their uses, the general discipline, the food 
and its preparations, the physical, mental, and spirit- 
ual development of the students, the special training 
to fit them for the people and locality, the professors 
in charge—all in turn must be the subject of discus- 
sion. 


PART II. 
health, Strength, and Manners, 


Now David was ruddy, and withal of a beautiful countenance, 
and goodly to look upon.—1 Samuel xvi. 12. 
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CHAPTER V. 
DIOCESAN SEMINARIES, 


BrEForeE entering upon the question of training the 
clerical student, it must first be determined whether 
the diocesan seminary is to be the chief institution 
for educating the priest. It seems to be the ambition 
of the majority of bishops to found seminaries in 
their respective dioceses, without much regard to the 
quality of the seminary which their means and the 
circumstances will permit them to build. As a con- 
sequence one will find in the holes and corners of our 
most Catholic countries seminaries of every grade 
of ineftiviency and meanness, engaged in turning out 
a priesthood a shade less worthy in each generation 
than the priesthood which preceded it. Without 
means to secure competent and large-minded faculties, 
or to keep in touch with the outside world and its 
progress, their product is narrow and little to an 
extreme degree on the intellectual side, though all 
credit must be allowed to their success in educating 
a virtuous priesthood. Many judicious priests have 
seen with regret the strengthening of this tendency 
toward diocesan seminaries in the United States. 
Already we have our St. Wayback colleges and semi- 
naries, and if the good sense of the American com- 
munity does not prevail we shall be worse off than 
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Trent, it is true, has ordained that all cathedral, 
metropolitan, and higher churches shall establish 
and maintain their own seminaries, when able. But 
this decree was passed for the purpose of securing the 
best possible training for the priest, and is not to be 
interpreted in such a literal fashion that it would 
become a real hindrance to the very result its framers 
had in mind. 

In this country we have never been able to carry 
out the letter of the decree for lack of money and 
men. Now that the day is at hand when these lacks 
trouble us no more, the diocesan seminary has become 
unnecessary and cumbersome, and may do as much 
to defeat the intentions of the Tridentine legislators 
as it once helped to carry them out. It does not suit 
the times nor the country. It is too small and too 
ready to fall into diocesan narrowness. It had a 
strong raison d@étre, and still has for some countries, 
in the days of the Lutheran revolt, when bishops and 
dioceses were fewer, the latter often containing one, 
two, and three thousand priests. Local boundaries 
were then more than national limits in the common 
mind. A diocese was often a civil principality, and 
all life centered in the see. The common people 
travelled not at all, because it took money not only to 
travel, but to travel with safety. The average staid 
citizen ended life where he began it. The average 
priest found his diocese a wide world, hence the 
necessity of legislating diocesan seminaries into pop- 
ular existence at that time. We have not had the 
diocesan seminary in America, and have relied upon 
the central institutions at Montreal, Baltimore, Troy, 
and in foreign countries, to educate the cleric. The 
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present clergy of New England were trained side by 
side with the clergy of Canada in the Sulpitian semi- 
nary of Montreal, or with the clergy of the New York 
province in Troy, or met the students of the South 
and West in St. Mary’s seminary of Baltimore. As 
a result the New England cleric is more in touch with 
his times and the brethren of all parts of the country 
than the priests of any other section. 

The central, not the diocesan, seminary is the 
institution best suited to the times, the nation, and 
the general purse. The man of intelligence is to-day 
the world’s citizen. Intercommunication is so easy, 
news is spread so thoroughly and cheaply, that a 
man is not educated unless his acquaintance with 
the earth is large. The mere living in certain locali- 
ties is an education. The great cities of Europe and 
America are real schools to those who so use them. 
Life and its problems are brought to a focus in the 
centres of population and activity. The student 
learns much and well in a short time. The mere 
association with the students of other lands in the 
same pursuit can be made an education. It enlarges 
the mind and the sympathies. All this is so well 
known as to be commonplace in the utterance. The 
marked tendency of the age is toward concentration 
of effort. Not only the little industries are swallowed 
by the large, the small states merged into the greater, 
but the lesser schools fade before the superior advan- 
tages of modern universities. The central seminary, 
not confined to the students of one or two dioceses, 
located in a social centre, patronized by clerics of all 
sections, is in line with the present tendency. It 
provides the advantages of locality and association 
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mentioned above; it is apt to be entirely free from 
the unavoidable narrowness of a diocesan institution. 
These advantages may be all negative, but they are 
none the less advantages. The true student would 
much prefer a training in Montreal or New York to 
the same training in Wayback, for the reasons which 
make Paris preferable to Albany. In planning new 
institutions or adopting new methods it is advisable 
to study the tastes and manners of the age, and rarely 
is it wise to run counter to them. The Jesuits are 
close observers of men and events, and in this country 
they have located all their colleges in the larger cities. 
As a consequence their colleges will get the best 
students in numbers, and can give them the best pos- 
sible training. The narrowness of diocesan semi- 
naries is as certain and ineradicable as the narrow- 
ness of a country town. The professors and superiors 
may have the best intentions, wide experience, liberal 
views—nevertheless their diocesan seminary will be 
narrow in fact if not in intention or method. And if 
the time could be conceived when this country would 
have a seminary in each of two or three hundred 
dioceses, the fancy might easily grow confused manu- 
facturing two hundred special atmospheres to sur- 
round the said seminaries. 

The central seminary is better suited to the genius 
of the American nation; in fact it is the only one at 
all suited to our political condition. We are not be- 
lievers in centralization of political power, and as a 
consequence our dangers will always lie in the inde- 
pendence of the different states, in the exaggeration 
rather of their special powers; just as in the old 
monarchies the danger lay in the assumption of 
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tyrannical powers by the monarch. Sectionalism 
will always threaten our union. It is not possible to 
confer any greater strength on the Federal Govern- 
ment; therefore the bonds which hold the whole 
people in unity of feeling and in common sympathy 
must be closely looked after and tenderly strength- 
ened. The leaders must remain in touch, and if they 
can be educated together so much the better. The 
Catholic priesthood must be national at all times. 
We never wish to see again the sectionalism of the 
Rebellion. The priest must be the model patriot, 
and the leader to whom the people can look for the 
truth when selfish political leaders are scheming for 
disunion. The clerical body must therefore be one in 
high political sentiment as well as in faith. The 
members must have real acquaintance with one an- 
other. The priests of the different parts of the coun- 
try must have known one another through seminary 
days, through the common literature and journalism 
afterward, through frequent conventions and social 
meetings all their lives. 

The diocesan seminary is helpless in creating this 
common acquaintance and feeling. It is really a 
great hindrance to community of sentiment. The 
central seminary alone—in which the youths of all 
sections sit down for six years of study and holy com- 
radeship—can do the work of bringing the clergy into 
a noble and fruitful sympathy, into unity of senti- 
ment, which does not exist among them at present in 
this country. Exclusiveness is the mark of the cleri- 
cal body in the United States, and seems to be extend- 
ing its powers. Were it not for the colleges it would 
be possible for the student of a particular race or a 
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particular section to pass through his school days 
and his whole life without getting intimate acquain- 
tance outside that race or section. The Jesuits are 
divided into a German and an American body, with 
special novitiates and spheres, and after entering the 
novitiate their novices never meet one another or out- 
siders in social companionship. The Redemptorists 
are German in their official life with a certain conde- 
scension to Americans; the Franciscans are either 
German or Italian; the Dominicans are seen rarely 
after the novitiate closes upon them; the descendants 
of French-Canadians are largely educated in the 
province of Quebec; the natives of German blood are 
shut up in German colleges, seminaries, parishes, 
literature, and social life. In dioceses of mixed pop- 
ulations the clergy of the various nationalities do not 
hold any but official intercourse with brethren of 
another nationality, forming social circles on race 
lines. In the very councils of the church their in- 
terests clash. What a spectacle! And all the more 
foolish because of the fact that the main body of 
Catholics are natives of this land, and have the com- 
mon bond of patriotism to draw them together. 

Thus with the religious communities standing apart 
from the secular clergy, from one another, cultivating 
exclusiveness in their own circles; with the dioceses 
indifferent and often hostile to one another; with the 
circles within circles formed in the single dioceses; 
with the clashing of race interests in the general life 
of the church in America—we present a favorable 
flank for the attack of heresy and schism, and seem 
to be a helpless force in the important task of holding 
the people in unity of sentiment when treason and 
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sectionalism scheme for a following. In fact, were 
it not for the colleges, of which the great majority 
are American nolens volens, our condition would be 
hopeless. The first ray of light into this darkness 
brought upon us by the supineness of the leaders is 
the establishment of two novitiates in the vicinity of 
the Washington University: that of the Paulist and 
that of the Marist community, with the promise of 
others. The intercourse of the secular and the com- 
munity priests from all parts of the country in the 
capital of the nation is the most hopeful sign of the 
times. The central seminary is thus foreshadowed. 
A hint is given of its possibilities at an opportune 
moment. The establishment of Brighton Seminary 
near Boston has shut off New England from its former 
friendly intimacy with New York and Quebec. The 
Middle States are fast surrendering to the diocesan 
seminary, as no less than ten of these institutions 
are located north of Baltimore. The West is ceasing 
to send students beyond Cincinnati. In fact it may 
seem useless to write of the central seminary at all. 
It is not a popular or practical idea with the current 
running the other way. Only one fact stands in its 
favor, that not one out of ten diocesan seminaries is fit 
to carry on the work of training the priest as the time 
and our needs demand. Scarcely one has a suffi- 
ciently numerous or competent faculty. They all 
limp in some particular, and the excuse is poverty. 
It is valid, but if two-thirds of the number retired 
from the ministry of interference the rest would have 
students, professors, and means in plenty. 

Tt has occurred to more than one observer that the 
one way out of all difficulties is to adopt the Roman 
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idea of the Propaganda with an American applica- 
tion. A hint of it is provided in the establishment 
of the novitiates of religious communities around the 
Washington University. If a central seminary were 
established at New York with a single competent 
faculty, dioceses from afar could build their colleges 
there and enjoy the facilities of the highest education 
at a bearable expense. One faculty, one library, one 
rule, one method, and many buildings. Such semi- 
naries would partake of the nature of universities; 
they could be located at important points from New 
York to San Francisco; their advantages would be 
innumerable; the poorest diocese with sufficient 
students could have its special building in charge of 
arector. It is unnecessary to dwell upon the details 
of the scheme. It unites economy and efficiency. It 
adheres almost to the letter of the Council of Trent, 
and pays a compliment to the Roman idea. It does 
away with diocesan narrowness and inefficiency. It 
would be the death of exclusiveness. It would hasten 
the day of unity. The new seminaries are going up 
rapidly in different parts of the country, and few of 
them seem to recognize the new day and the new ideas. 
The bishops are planning apparently on the old lines, 
which might not do much harm if their plans could 
be changed by their successors. The mischief is that 
they rarely can be changed, and so a legacy of tribu- 
lation attends the memory of men who thought to do 
good without considering the generation which was 
to reap poorly from their sowing. It is a wise 
thought to leave scope for alteration in plans that 
affect three or four generations. It must be con- 
fessed that men do not build that way, not even the 
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religious communities with their celestial inspirations. 
Founders love to bind the future to their crotchets, 
even as a will-maker exults in putting restriction on 
his heirs. 

The ecclesiastical authorities in great centers of 
population need consummate prudence and wide 
vision in this regard. The present has little respect 
for the past in practical matters. A man of the 
best intentions and of creditable talent can often get 
more curses than blessings from an irreverent and 
nettled posterity. Cardinal Vaughan of London, an 
experienced, inventive, and large-minded prelate, evi- 
dently shares in the views expressed in this chapter, 
and has no confidence in diocesan seminaries which 
are not able to provide the best and most liberal train- 
ing. As soon as he took charge of the see at West- 
minster, he promptly closed the diocesan seminary 
of Hammersmith, sent his students to Ushaw, per- 
suaded three or four other bishops to do likewise, 
and, when criticised for his action, defended himself 
in the columns of the Tablet with reasons of the same 
character as have been advanced in this volume. He 
declared that in Ushaw he hoped a half score of 
dioceses might concentrate their funds and energies, 
and get perfectly trained priests from a well-appointed 
seminary instead of depending upon three or four 
struggling institutions unfitted for the work. The 
American bishops should profit by his example. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE STUDENT AND HIS TENEMENTS. 


Tue tenements of the student are four: the pri- 
mary school, the college, the seminary, and his own 
body. He lives in the three first a limited number of 
years, in the last for his lifetime. The attention paid 
to the four by experts and the authorized is justi- 
fied by the circumstances. Never have they received 
such notice and study as at this time from analy- 
tical minds. The Greeks of course were remarkable 
in their esteem for beautiful bodies and fine buildings, 
and for the sciences upon which both were constructed. 
They were not so careful as to the numbers who 
might attain physical perfection, or as to the exten- 
sion of architectural beauty to the dwellings of the 
poor. Nowadays our thinkers are bound no man 
shall be without a fine body and its natural social 
counterpart, a fine house. In particular the tene- 
ments of the student are an object of their deep solici- 
tude. School and college are being studied with 
enthusiasm; even the clerical seminary is getting 
attention; and the body which must carry the mind 
from one eternity to the other, from nothingness to 
life eternal, has a host of artists and physicians and 
atlietes and hygienists inventing new wheels to carry 
it up to the limit of a century. This is delightful to 
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as pleasant as the facts permit; and where is the soul, 
saintly or sinful, that would object to so sound and 
divine a doctrine? Man must live, and decently ; his 
house and his body ought to be pleasant tenements; 
and that civilization is a poor thing which cannot se- 
cure him a decent home and a decent body. There- 
fore in training the youth for his career in time and 
eternity nothing is trivial; and after soul and intel- 
lect his earthly tenements are of prime importance. 
The advocates of a wise asceticism in clerical life 
may well object to the exaggerations of recent the- 
orists on physical development. There is in the 
present air a new ism, which may be called athleti- 
cism. Itis the wish of the writer to avoid any con- 
cessions to this new quasi-heresy. The priest is the 
natural representative and official guide of the ascetic 
life, and the seminarian should be trained in the 
principles and methods of that life. It is the life of 
the cross. The spirit which breathes in true asceti- 
cism should animate the levite and the priest from 
the moment of the divine call to the exit from this 
world. As far as the new athleticism neutralizes or 
minimizes this spirit of the cross it must be denounced 
and destroyed. Yet it should be borne in mind that 
there is a true athleticism as well as a false; and a 
false as well as a true asceticism. The confounding 
of them has wrought much confusion among Christian 
educators. If they are confounded by the readers of 
this essay the author will be hopelessly misunder- 
stood. ‘The true asceticism looks more to the end 
than to the methods; the false attaches more impor- 
tance to the methods than to the end. The professors 
of the latter will read the next chapter with disgust; 
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material things in their opinion should have no 
interest for the priesthood; food, raiment, and hous- 
ing sufficient to give the will a body to work in and 
upon, and no discussion of the making, the cooking, 
the building, —this is their ideal; while all familiarity 
with the body looks to them like a surrender to con- 
cupiscence. We have all seen some of the results of 
this false asceticism in our seminaries; where it was 
often regarded as a sin against the spirit to complain 
of cold rooms, bad food, poor hospital treatment, long 
kneeling at prayers, and other violations of the rules 
of health and common sense; and a demand for a 
gymnasium or reasonable variety in exercise was 
thought to show a lack of vocation. 

The true asceticism has a better grip on the present. 
Tt is practical. It takes account of all things in their 
exact relationship to the end; it gives to Cesar just 
tribute; it puts the work before the fast, the prayer 
before either, the spirit in command of all. It finds 
“just enough” more difficult than the art of fasting, 
and the exterior heroics of the saints; it acknowledges 
a difference between races and climates in the appli- 
cation of ascetic principles; more than all it admits 
that it is easier to acquire personal perfection than 
to preach perfectly the gospel of Christ. It admits 
that certain literary exponents of asceticism lay down 
rules whose observance would hinder the work of 
charity in the church; as a matter of fact their obser- 
vance in seminaries has deprived students of health 
and spirit, often of reason, and given the dioceses too 
large a percentage of invalid priests to support. The 
saints were noted for their prudence and heroism; 
many ascetic writers have more heroism than pru- 
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dence. Severity in the ascetic training of the young 
cleric is hurtful. The modern Christian world has 
no sympathy with severe asceticism, and rejects both 
its practice and its literary expression. But the 
spirit of the cross remains, and only the expression 
of that spirit need be changed. The endeavor of the 
writer is to make that expression in the American 
fashion, which may also be called the English fashion, 
and the Irish fashion, for it has found support among 
the clergy of England and Ireland these many decades. 

There is a true athleticism and a false. The latter 
has let lose on the world within twenty years a set of 
whooping, hurdy-gurdy lecturers, whose sole religion 
is hygiene, or physical development, and whose dog- 
mas are anathemas against certain foods, against 
marriage, and against any other process of training 
children than that of the stock-farm. They are ir- 
religious in intention very often. This spurious 
athleticism makes the human body divine, and the 
stomach intelligent. Its aim seems to be methodic 
sensuality. Its honest contrary has the legitimate 
object of securing to each human being a sound body 
for his career in the world, and commends itself to 
sensible men by its reasonable principles and methods. 
Educators have adopted it with joy, and the students 
of the world have been fascinated by its charms. It 
is unnecessary to describe it here, as its features will 
be described in later chapters. This point, however, 
is to be observed: that educators must choose whether 
they will or no between the true athleticism and the 
false. The proper training of the body as well as of 
the mind and the soul must hereafter have a place in 
all schools. The people recognize the enormous 
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value of careful physical training, which develops the 
young body properly, hinders and cures sickness, and 
aids both mind and soul in the way to perfection. 
They are as bent on getting this physical training as 
shrewd educators are bent on giving it. In this the 
moderns differ nothing from the ancients, except that 
the educator now secures for each child in the schools 
what was done for the luckier ones of other days in the 
court, the camp, or the jousting-field. The scientific 
treatment of athletics is the modern blessing. It has 
found its way into the popular heart, into the schools 
and colleges. It must enter the clerical seminaries, 
modified of course by the aims of the seminary, but 
none the less scientific and thorough, and in accord 
with the tastes of the time. A vigorous manhocd, 
muscular and virile, is highly prized by the English- 
speaking priesthood all over the world. It has steadily 
refused to accept the physical standard satisfactory to 
the clergy in some parts of Europe. The ideal priest 
in English-speaking countries must have all the 
popular virtues of the manly as well as the priestly 
standard; a gentleman in polish and education, chaste 
and pious, and of good physical presence, with a taste 
or appreciation for the athletic sports of the nation, 
if without skill in them. Rarely has the seminary 
which trains the American priest paid any attention 
to the facts in the case. For some years it has 
resisted the pressure brought to bear by the students 
in favor of athletic games. That it cannot resist any 
longer is made clear by the building of gymnasiums 
in the new seminaries. 

However, the facts in the case deserve equal con- 
sideration with the theory, and the writer proceeds 
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to describe for the authorities in seminaries the 
American boy in his games, in the home circle, in 
that entire period of training which precedes his 
entrance into clerical life. The facts precede the 
theory naturally. At four years of age the American 
boy begins to throw stones, and snowballs, and loose 
things generally, but always at a mark. In self- 
defense his parents and trainers provide him with a 
mimic bat and ball, and thus introduce him to his 
athletic career. At seven he is a baseball player of 
experience; he has wrestled and boxed with his com- 
rades in the meantime, and has seen through a knot- 
hole, or attended, the athletic games of the clubs or 
academies in his locality. He has been at the circus. 
He has learned to swim. His whole play-life is 
ruled by the athletic idea. In summer he spends 
much of his vacation in the water; from the pond he 
goes to the ball-field; intervals are devoted to wres- 
tling with his comrades, to spasmodic boxing, to play- 
ing circus with home-made trapezes, paper hoops, 
parallel bars, and the like; and the city boy tries his 
speed and wind and daring by occasional trial heats 
with the police. In school he gets light gymnastics, 
and drills, the clubs give him heavier work in the 
gymnasium, the colleges graduate him into amateur 
baseball and athletics, and strive to keep him occu- 
pied as well as healthy. He skates winter and 
summer, with the blade for the ice and the wheel for 
the street. He is a bicyclist, a yacht-owner, a fisher 
and huuter, a fencer, a hand-ball fiend as his tastes 
run. He carries these athletic habits far into late 
manhood. These are the facts. Compare with them 
another fact: that he must surrender at once, as if 
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paralzyed, the habit of his life the moment his foot 
passes the seminary threshold, in deference to a 
theory of clerical physique and activity which does 
not belong to this country and has no countenance 
here. His sole exercise now is a long walk daily, 
sufficiently dull to neutralize its naturally healthful 
effect. He is permitted hand-ball under restrictions 
in a few places, and other institutions permit base- 
ball with limitations. 

With the results we are familiar. What are many 
seminaries but homes for hypochondriacs, where 
dyspepsia, headache, constipation, biliousness live 
riotously and drive many students to the grave, or 
bring on scrupulousness and other forms of insanity, 
or send them into the world with lowered vitality and 
enfeebled constitutions. The mere change from the 
active life of the world, where vitality is fed by air 
and vigorous exercise, to the quiet, dreamy, physi- 
cally inactive life of the seminary is enough to deprive 
the vigorous youth of physical and mental vitality 
within a year. That it does not is due to the students 
themselves, who try to make up in the vacations for 
the frightful losses of vitality inflicted by the semi- 
nary routine. There is something criminal in the 
indifference which overlooks the conditions from 
which the student departed to accept the life of a 
seminarian, and provides no intermediate step to 
let him down gently from great physical activity to 
comparative inactivity. If the advocates of clerical 
decorum after the European mode are to prevail, they ~ 
should at least grade the road from one routine to the 
other. Instead only too many of them accuse the 
victims of their discipline of lack of vocation when 
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the latter complain of the ills to which indifference 
and imcapacity alike have subjected them. 

An additional woe for the American student springs 
from his home training and habits with regard to food. 
He is usually a hearty eater of strong food. The 
average home is not so poor but that it affords some 
variety to its inmates, and the cooking is adapted to 
the tastes of the family. At the least each can get 
what suits his digestion, no matter how simple and 
inexpensive may be the menu. The vigorous life out- 
doors easily assimilates any sort of food. Still we 
are a nation of dyspeptics, and have grown particular 
in our eating habits. College fare is not different 
from that of the seminary, and its simplicity causes 
much grumbling among students; yet dyspepsia on 
account of the food is practically unknown in the col- 
leges. The physical activity and greater freedom of 
college life secure a comfortable digestion, which is 
the main thing in keeping the general health good. 
The seminary table is severe enough, and ought to be 
better in details to be pointed out later; but its 
severity is as water to ice compared with the inter- 
nal anguish caused by nature’s attempts at assimi- 
lation of the food. It is incredible that our seminary 
educators can expect a young American to keep his 
health and mental powers after the sudden and 
cheerless change from a fair table and an active 
life to a poorly supplied table and a sedentary rou- 
tine. Itis regrettable that a student must do with- 
out physical development in the seminary; yet, 
in addition, to lose his health there, or suffer in- 
jury which takes years to repair, is an outrage. It 
could be tolerated only by the innocent, who have 
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trusted too much to the supposed good qualities of 
old systems. 

It is against the nature and habits of the American 
student to lay aside his love for athletic games. It 
is plain that to do so suddenly must bring injury to 
his health. No American educator can see any valid 
reason for banishing the national games from the 
seminary campus, inasmuch as they are necessary to 
health and an interest in life. This essay will go a 
degree farther, and advocate the physical develop- 
ment of the student who enters the seminary with too 
little vitality, or weak constitution. It should be 
within the province of the seminary, as of the Military 
Academy, to develop the growing youth into a healthy 
man. Not only the mental and spiritual growth, 
but the physical should receive proper attention. 
The parents of the young men have surrendered them 
to the seminary quite as absolutely as the military 
cadets are handed over to the government; and it is 
their right to have their children looked after in all 
essentials. It may look spiritual to display a certain 
neglect of the body, but with growing children that 
sort of spirituality is out of the question. There is 
one other matter which can only be hinted at here: 
the relationship between health and natural chastity, 
between ill health and impurity. The seminarian is 
preparing to take the obligation of chastity. The 
yoke which he puts upon his nature ought not to be 
weighted beyond endurance. There is a natural 
chastity, born of a healthy body and a careful train- 
ing, which is found in many who have never had any 
stronger motive for preserving a fine purity of 
thought, speech, desire, and action through many 
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years. Medical men attribute this natural purity to 
perfect health, good home training, early discipline 
in restraining the passions. For the future celibate 
this natural chastity would be an immense aid in the 
temptations of life. It does not depend upon the 
absence or paralysis of virility, which in themselves 
are no guarantees of a chaste life; but rather upon 
harmonious conditions both in the body and in the 
mind. These harmonious conditions are the result 
of a vigorous and well-ballasted vitality. 

Once upon a time men looked upon muscles as the 
signs of strength; now they look to the vital, or stay- 
ing power, roughly called “sand.” Without this vi- 
tality, which often exists in sick and deformed bodies, 
there can be little mentality; in the man aggressive 
mentality is said by the learned to spring from the 
virile powers; as a conclusion one cannot but feel the 
interdependence of health, virility, mentality, and 
natural chastity ; all three in turn having their sources 
in part in perfect health, perfect vitality. A feeble 
body, on the other hand, seems to be the true parent of 
a crotchety mind, and impotency; in many cases this 
physical feebleness leads to various forms of impurity, 
as medical men testify; even in persons who before 
were of pure habit, and who still hold to the standard 
of chastity. What is all this but a crude dissertation 
on the mens sana in corpore sano: a principle so well 
accepted in theory that few ever take the trouble to 
put it in practice unless their own body is concerned. 
It needs a new application for our seminaries. The 
writer concludes, therefore, with the assumption that 
the next chapter is not without justification. And 
with another, that the seminarian has a real right 
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to his health, to proper physical training in the semi- 
nary sufficient to keep him in health, and to give him 
asound in place of a weak body, as far as healthy 
conditions of living can do it. If the West Point 
Academy can perform these wonders for the leaders 
of the army, there is no reason why the seminaries 
cannot surpass the Academy. Poverty is the excuse 
made by some faculties for the lack of efficiency in 
this and other matters. It is often a legitimate 
excuse, but not to be received in this instance. The 
poor are rarely without the blessing of health; the 
poor seminarians are too often persecuted by dys- 
pepsia. In later chapters it will be seen how poor 
excuses can support evil traditions through decades, 
in spite of the onslaughts of truth. 


CHAPTER VII. 
PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT. 


Ir is perhaps unnecessary to describe the attitude 
of the average seminary faculties toward all things 
hygienic, and especially with regard to the physical 
development of the students in their charge. Build- 
ing with reference to the health of tenants is of recent 
date, and the ancients are not to be blamed for not 
doing that of which they and their day knew noth- 
ing. Moreover, the seminary buildings now going 
up in America, or recently erected, as in New York, 
Boston, Rochester, and St. Paul, are all in the hands 
of competent architects, and are or will be fitted with 
the modern conveniences; and as to the older estab- 
lishments they are too conservative often to be dis- 
turbed by any clamor for such innovations as baths, 
gymnasiums, sanitary kitchens, and the like. God 
speed and bless their dismantling and decay! They 
did mankind good service, and hundreds of the no- 
blest hearts sanctified their fortress-like walls; for 
whose sake let us add no reproach to the insults of 
time and change. One evil of the old-time manage- 
ment is, however, likely to cling to the most finished 
and modern of our new seminaries, and to appear in 
mischievous power whenever the two dire constella- 
tions, an economizing bishop and an imprudent 
bursar, arise in conjunction above the horizon. This 

Ta 
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evil is insufficient heating of the seminary. Who 
does not recall with a malediction the theories and 
practice in vogue on this matter ten years ago, and 
still in favor in many seminaries; when the chapel 
was without heat all night, and the classrooms also, 
nineteen out of the twenty-four hours; when the heat 
was turned on an hour before these rooms were to be 
occupied, and the dead cold of unventilated rooms 
pierced the very marrow and paralyzed soul, mind, 
and body together, leaving only the ability to curse 
with stiffening lips the authors of our sufferings. The 
cruelty of this ignorance, indifference, neglect is not 
to be easily condoned. Heat is a necessity to the 
healthiest body; what must it not be to the young, 
growing, sometimes enervated bodies of students? It 
should be the care of superiors to have in every room 
of their institution a healthy, equable heat, in which 
the functions of the body, the mind, and the soul, as 
they must work in a clerical student, can go on with 
sure ease and comfort. It is unnecessary to point out 
the necessity of moderate, equable, and well-regulated 
temperature in all dwellings occupied by men; those 
who wish to dispute the necessity can go argue with 
the red men; this chapter now takes up the question 
of proper physical development for seminarians. 

The gymnasium will hereafter be an ordinary 
feature of all American seminaries. It will be the 
official department, the bureau, for all things con- 
nected with health and physical development. Never- 
theless its mere presence among the other buildings 
will not assure to the student either health or develop- 
ment. There must be teachers, a system, examina- 
tions, and results must be watched, secured, and 
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studied as in other departments. How can all this 
be done, at what expense, with what labor and method? 
Let us learn from the Military Academy and from 
Yale College. At West Point each candidate is sub- 
jected to a physical examination; if he be not in 
sound health, fairly-formed, with good teeth, hear- 
ing, eyesight, he is rejected; he will be accepted 
otherwise though in point of development he may 
need much training to bring him up to the standard. 
At Yale the physical examination is not compulsory, 
only for those who are to make use of the gymnasium. 
This plan might be more acceptable to the majority 
of seminarians, though the compulsory examination 
is not without its merits. Hither should be adopted 
for our seminaries, and the examination once made 
the student’s condition should be entered upon the 
books, his athletic class named, and such advice given 
him as the circumstances suggest to the examining 
physician. If his heart be weak, or his vitality low, 
he will be warned against excesses in exercise. De- 
fiencies in form, such as narrow chest, round shoulders, 
deficiencies in movement and posture, such as walk- 
ing or standing with toes inward, will be pointed out 
to him, with instruction how soonest to get rid of 
them. This physical examination will be repeated 
twice each year by the medical man in the case of 
first-year men. For the healthier and more experi- 
enced the annual examination may be sufficient. 

The records of physical examination are to be the 
guide of the physical instructor in charge of the gym- 
nasium. According to the record, he will assign the 
student his class and his methods of exercise. So 
familiar are we all with the methods of the modern 
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college gymnasium that it is unnecessary here to go 
into details. It its enough to say that the physical 
instructor and his school are to be permanent features 
of the seminary course; that the seminarians are to 
attend the gymnasium as they would a class in dogma; 
that a record is to be kept of their progress; and that 
they are to indulge in all the exercises peculiar to the 
gymnasium, drill included. Lectures on hygiene, 
on domestic medicine, on self-treatment in slight dis- 
orders are a necessary feature of the gymnasium in- 
struction. The result of five or six years of intelli- 
gent and systematic work after this fashion will 
secure for each seminarian what is secured for each 
West Point cadet, a fine vitality, sound health, a 
graceful body, and a graceful carriage, when the con- 
stitution is good at the beginning; and in the case of 
the feeble or deficient this training may build up a 
new and sound body, or at least add to the vigor and 
years and usefulness of the student. It will send a 
young man to the mission well prepared to endure. 
labors and to take care of himself; intelligent in the 
eare of his body, he will reach maturity as graceful 
and sound of body as do the officers of the army; 
and his chances for old age are bettered. Whereas 
at present too large a number of the young priests 
enter upon parish work emaciated, weak, bloodless, 
spend years in recovering from the injuries inflicted 
by seminary training, grow fat and shapeless in body 
before their youth is passed, and often grow mentally 
morbid, and drop into the grave between fifty and 
sixty after a physically irregular and uncomfortable 
life. ‘To all objections which may be offered against 
the suggestions of this paragraph there is but one 
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response: the American clergy are quietly adopting 
them all in their private lives as a means of reaching 
a vigorous maturity and a respectable old age. They 
are reading up hygiene and medicine, with a view to 
self-treatment. They are investing in health-lifts, 
boats, bicycles, and gymnastic apparatus. They 
practice the Kneipp system. In a word, they are 
doing now what should have been done in their school 
days. Need another word be said? 

We hear a great deal about the ecclesiastical spirit 
and the destruction of it by the practical materialism 
of games and athletic exercises; but contrast with 
these exercises the practical materialism of a bitter 
struggle for health; the vacations, the indolences, 
pleasures, consultations with doctors and nurses, 
money spent, medicines swallowed; and who can 
hesitate in his choice of materialisms? No: the gym- 
nasium and what it stands for in our American world 
are here to stay; the abuses must be guarded against; 
the spiritual must not suffer; the end and aim of all 
athletics and hygienics must be no more than the 
securing of fair health, which it seems God intended 
we should enjoy in this world; and athletics every- 
where are to be regulated accordingly. The priest 
does not need the muscle of the blacksmith, but he 
does need as perfect a vitality as can be obtained. 
His labors, when steadily carried on, are very exhaust- 
ing, and as they are of the sedentary sort in good 
part, his vitality, not his muscle, suffers constant 
drain. Itis very true that vitality does not depend 
alone on athletic exercises and active games for its 
development. European priests live to an advanced 
age with as little exercise as a woman might take, and 
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enjoy a rich vitality to the last. But it must be 
remembered that their physical training from infancy 
is altogether different from ours; they do not indulge 
in the violent games of the American world; they are 
not accustomed to such physical activity in youth; 
and the transition to the seminary and the routine of 
clerical life is not attended with ill conseqences. 

The point made in this essay is that the American 
boy must not be measured by the European boy. He 
must be taken as he is; and as he is an active creature, 
it is downright cruelty to subject him to the regime 
which fits the less active European. The ecclesias- 
tical spirit is a relative matter. Frenchmen are 
shocked at our national habits of swimming, at our 
ordinary clerical dress, at our use of tobacco; Syrians 
are shocked at the lack of modesty visible to them in 
European dress; but Americans are not shocked at 
these things; and they are horrified that foreigners 
should find immodesty where none is intended or 
thought of. Some trainers of seminarians look upon 
it as immodesty to remove the soutane for a game of 
baseball, and consider our common games as unsuited 
to clerics. We have different views, and we desire 
that in our seminaries such games as baseball, tennis, 
and handball shall be permitted to the students in 
moderation, as a pleasant and rational method of 
building up that vitality so necessary to body and 
mind, so useful in repressing the violence of youthful 
appetites. This is the universal sentiment of the 
American clergy. Therefore the ideal seminary will 
see that the gymnasium is supplemented by the games 
mentioned, and if all the students use them so much 
the better for the church and the church’s treasury. 
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More important than either the gymnasium or 
the national games in keeping the student in good 
health, or providing him with it, is the refectory and 
kitchen of the seminary. ‘'T'o judge from the universal 
experience on this point there is not a seminary on 
the continent where this fact has ever been recognized. 
We all know the reason—poverty. It is a sound one, 
—unanswerable. When will we be rich enough to 
secure sufficient and becoming nourishment for our 
clerical students is a question not unworthy the 
attention of the bishops. An examination of the 
Sulpitian traditions shows what importance these 
exporienced men attached to the kitchen department 
of the seminary. Their ideals are fine, but the 
attainment of them has not yet been reached in any 
institution with which the writer is acquainted. He 
has yet to meet the priest who could speak in praise 
of his seminary refectory. It may be that the 
American ideal of kitchen and refectory is too high 
for the reach, too delicate to be clerical, too costly to 
be practical. Let us describe that ideal, and com- 
pare it with the actual, which has existed over a 
century in spite of almost universal malediction. 
Americans like a cheerful, cleanly, well-lighted dining- 
room, table-furniture of the simplest, only let the linen, 
glass, pottery, and cutlery keep clear of the ridiculous 
in size and shape, chairs to sit upon, napkins, respect- 
able service, such as they could get in the humblest 
homes. As to the food, four adjectives describe their 
ideal: good, simple, well-prepared, varied. Could 
any ideal be more modest, more human! 

However, as adjectives have many meanings to 
many minds, it is fair to set forth just what Americans 
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mean by good, simple, varied, well-prepared food. 
For a seminary table simplicity would mean a break- 
fast of bread and butter, coffee or milk, fruit, and a 
cereal like oatmeal; dinner of soup, meat, two vege- 
tables, dessert, bread, butter, and coffee; a supper of 
bread and butter, tea, and an appetizer such as cold 
meat. Simplicity is beautiful at the table of both 
kings and churchmen, but its charm is destroyed when 
any one of its elements is defective. The writer has 
seen many clerical tables set forth after this simplic- 
ity, and knew that the diners carried away dyspepsia 
and bad temper from them. All institutions of learn- 
ing follow this simple regime nowadays; but the but- 
ter is poor, for really good butter never yet reached a 
seminarian’s table; the coffee and tea are always pure 
slop; the fruit and the vegetables are without char- 
acter; and so on through the list until simplicity 
becomes a horrible thing to the student. To stand 
simplicity of any sort, clerical or esthetic, in table 
matters, the edibles must be really edible, that is, 
good. Variety for a seminary table would mean 
attention to the customs of the country and an under- 
standing of the markets. Americans do not desire 
European variety of any brand, no matter how cheer- 
fully they may adopt European foods or dishes. 
Their climate is severe and trying, and the average 
temperature is dry and stimulating; therefore strong 
food the whole year round after the home fashion, 
where the meats are fresh, and the procession of fruits 
and vegetables in their proper season never ends, is 
the American interpretation of variety. The careful 
preparation and serving of food are the very heart and 
soul of healthy eating, and the mothers in America 
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among a score of faults in cooking have the merit of 
pleasing the tastes of their children at the least. 
Who ever forgets the savor of the home dishes, whose 
sweetness not even the finest achievements of the Del- 
monicos can include or destroy? They might have 
been rough enough in all conscience to an outsider’s 
taste, but there was that in them which might be 
called soul, so fine was the savor to stomach and 
tongue. This is as clear a description of what the 
writer means by simple, varied, good, well-prepared 
food, as he is able to give. Americans spend far less 
time at the table than Europeans, and perhaps less 
than is healthful; but the meal-hour is always one of 
pleasant converse, the dining-room and its appoint- 
ments are always elegant, or as near an approach to 
elegance as means will permit, and table-manners are 
fair, and improving every year. 

With this modest standard before us let us examine 
the seminary table with all respect for an institution 
that has slain its thousands like Saul, and is eager to 
catch up with David, with due allowance for the cir- 
cumstances. Simplicity and variety have rarely been 
denied to the seminary table. Beyond that its record 
is hopelessly bad. The butter, sugar, tea, coffee, 
lard, and meats are always of third grade; where the 
seminary has no farm, the milk, fruits, and vege- 
tables are the same, and never plentiful; the refectory 
is never any too clean, the table-ware is often a bur- 
lesque in size and form; and the service furnished by 
the waiters is of the poorest. The preparation of the 
best food requires care, good cooks, proper utensils, 
and good material; but what can the best cook do 
with third-class material, insufficient help from sub- 
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ordinates, and a badly-fitted kitchen? When you 
add that good cooks are never found in seminaries, 
for the reason that neither pay nor aids are good, you 
have the condition of the cuisine. Add to this a bur- 
sar whose bishop or superior has named the limit of 
the year’s expenses, or whose reputation as a bursar 
is to be made in one session; add also the mental 
irritation of the student as he sits before his awful 
mess and listens in dumb pain to the reader in the 
pulpit describing the mortifications of the saints; and 
you have the combination which has made the semi- 
nary table a byword in the land. As far as quantity 
is concerned the charge of starving the students can 
rarely be laid to a bursar’s door; but on the score of 
edibility not a lawyer in the land would take the 
defense of the bursars. Here is the precise difference 
between the simplicity of home and of the seminary. 
One could eat and digest with joy and benefit the 
plain fare of his mother’s table, while the seminary’s 
coarse and slabby abundance engendered only wrath 
and stomach troubles. 

These statements and descriptions are not intended 
to irritate the bursars, but they are the facts; and the 
question is how to do away with them. There is only 
one sensible response. The authorities must be con- 
vinced that a good table is the sie qua non of the 
seminary; without it there is no sure growth and 
health for the growing youth of the institution; and 
if dyspeptic troubles are to remain a feature of the 
physical life, then mentality and spirituality are 
bound to suffer. The dining-room of the seminary 
must be a place of cheerfulness, cleanliness, and 
beauty ; the table-service must be decent and becom- 
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ing as Americans regard the decency and fitness in 
these things; the kitchen must be something more ~ 
than a hole in the wall; the cooks must be capable 
and well-paid, and have enough aid to secure them 
against overwork, since poor pay and overwork are 
the chief reasons why the cooks and assistants of 
our seminaries are invariably incompetent; the food 
served should be as simple as has been described, 
but the staples, meat, bread, butter, coffee, tea, milk, 
vegetables should be the best of their kind, invari- 
ably good; and they should be properly cooked, well- 
served, and varied as only a capable cook knows how 
to vary the fare by little touches of the cooking art, 
which turn the same substance into as many dishes 
as there are touches. 

The dinner hour, in fact the three meals, ought to 
be the grand social hour of the day; therefore the 
custom of reading ought to be banished forever at 
mealtimes. This may sound like heresy, when are 
remembered the high recommendations for this prac- 
tice, and the fine reasons upon which it is based. 
None the Jess is it a hurtful custom for our semi- 
narians, and the good it is supposed to accomplish 
has never been made plain to American eyes. In its 
place put the reading of some pointed topic of the 
day, spiritual, clerical, social, political, what you 
will, to occupy the first five minutes of the meal, and 
let the tongues of the students loose upon the topic. 
Give plenty of time for eating and discussion, thirty 
minutes for breakfast, one hour for dinner, and en- 
courage the habit of slow mastication. Finally the 
bursar ought to be a man of sympathy as well as ex- 
perience. He ought to know that it costs no more in 
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the long or the short run to live well than to live 
poorly, and he should be able to demonstrate the fact. 
to his students and to the economic world. Slop- 
feeding is simply starvation; it is not economy ; where 
it prevails the state or the family or the person is 
dying by inches. A capable bursar will know the 
farming district around the seminary for a radius of 
a hundred miles, and it will be his foraging ground; 
he will be his own broker and contractor; and he will 
save the commissions, the dishonesty of the market. 
In conclusion, all that is advocated here is what the 
administration of the Military Academy carries out. 
What it has done our seminaries can do, and ought to 
do. The gain all round is wonderful from the careful 
training of the body, the healthy games, the perfect 
table; fine digestion waits on appetite; healthy boys 
are less critical of what they eat than the sickly; the 
general good humor of the students will be increased, 
and the accidental blunders of the bursar will be the 
better borne: there will be a stronger mentality, and 
the spirituality, other things being equal, will be of a 
higher average. It has already been seen how men- 
tality and spirituality for the average soul depend 
upon normal conditions of the body. 

This brings up another important subject in rela- 
tion to the health of the student, the management of 
the infirmary. No man of sense could ever under- 
stand why this department is usually the worst 
managed and worst fitted of the seminary, impreg- 
nable to the assault of real invalids, wide open to the 
tricksters, uncomfortable to its inmates, inefficient 
in its methods of treatment. It would seem to be a 
foregone conclusion with the seminary authorities 
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that ill-health and accidental sickness are a moral 
impossibility among seminarians; or, that serious 
illness never begins from trifling causes, and that no 
attention need be paid to a complaining student until 
he falls helpless at their feet. The conclusion and 
the methods resulting are alike dangerous. The 
sick student meets with indifference and suspicion in 
order that the authorities may make sure of punish- 
ing the healthy tricksters who can invade and enjoy 
at pleasure the dubious leisure of the infirmary. At 
West Point the resident physician must be in his 
office at the hospital at five o’clock each morning to 
meet and examine the students who appear for treat- 
ment. The hospital is just what such a place should 
be in every institution, and the medical regimen is 
precisely what a boy would receive at home, and even 
better. Only by his own stupidity and wilfulness 
could a cadet suffer for lack of prompt attention at 
the beginning of an illness. The infirmary of the 
seminary should be the finest department and the best 
managed, although it is not an hospital. Its director 
should be a man of sense, knowledge, and kindliness, 
able to detect the presence of disease, as an anxious 
parent might, skillful in using the thermometer, and 
administering prompt relief for ordinary ailments, 
and sure of the character of the seminary physician. 
The clerical student has his peculiar ailments aris- 
ing from his peculiar conditions. It will yet be 
worth the time of a capable physician to examine 
and describe, for the benefit of his brethren who have 
charge of seminaries, these peculiar troubles. So far 
they do not seem to be recognized by the seminary 
trainers, for they have not mentioned them. The 
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physical ailments of the clerical student are usually 
the result of a sedentary and confined life, and his 
mental ailments the result of one-sided, —perhaps 
“slabsided” would be better,—training in the spirit- 
ual life, aggravated by the poor physical conditions. 
Two prevalent forms of mental disease are scrupu- 
lousness and laxity. One student worries painfully 
over the details of his spiritual condition, and so mag- 
nifies his own responsibilities as to make life unen- 
durable and his career impossible. Another runs to 
the opposite extreme, and while studying the obliga- 
tions of the celibate and clerical life, listening to the 
instructions of his teachers, and trying to feel pious, 
never finds any difficulty in leading a life of riotous 
sensuality in thought, speech, and act, as opportunity 
offers. Professors have long struggled with these 
mental invalids in vain. The worthy refuse to receive 
orders, and the unworthy persist in sacrilege. It is 
the writer’s conviction that the medical man, not the 
spiritual director, is the proper person to have charge 
of these students. If he is a physician of repute he 
can easily locate the peculiar cause of their illnesses, 
and undoubtedly effect a cure, if the cases are not too 
old; and his influence in sending the erotic back to 
the world and to the state for which they are better 
fitted, will be very large. 

It is unnecessary to be more explicit on these deli- 
cate matters. ‘They are mentioned to give an insight 
into conditions with which our seminary authorities 
do not seem to be acquainted, and as illustration of 
the need of perfect infirmaries and skillful physicians 
for the clerical students. The physicians ought to be 
asked to devote one day in a week to the seminary, 
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and the students should have every opportunity for 
easy consultation with them. The commonplace 
physician, or he who is crowded with a tremendous 
practice, has no business in the seminary. Rather, 
the conscientious man, young, studious, sympathetic, 
up to date, ought to be invited and well paid for his 
peculiar and delicate duties among the young celi- 
bates. In conclusion, it would take a volume in 
itself, after long inquiry, to estimate the losses to the 
church in consequence of the poor physical training 
provided in our seminaries. Two thousand dollars 
a year would carry out the reforms suggested in this 
section; ten thousand a year would not meet the bills 
for repairs which the invalid clergy pay to doctors 
and railroads. Apart from the economic saving there 
is the moral right which every student has to the 
health which he brings to the seminary, to physical 
care, watchfulness, instruction, such as he would 
receive at home. Parents are weary of welcoming 
at ordination, the weak, bloodless, emaciated, ill- 
shaped, dyspeptic bodies of their sons, who entered 
the seminary with the vigor and vitality of the average 
collegian. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A SEMINARIAN’S MANNERS. 


Tue priest should be a gentleman to his finger-ends ; 
cela va sans dire. The clerical boor, no matter what 
his piety and character, or his excuse, is a horror 
everywhere; in the American world, so keen to detect 
and resent boorishness in the leaders, he is a positive 
injury to the faith. The spirit of Christianity is the 
spirit of gentleness toward all men, and whoever 
possesses that spirit perfectly is a gentleman by right 
divine without further instruction or training. St. 
Francis de Sales was such a gentleman, and he ought 
to be the model of the priesthood in the effort to 
attain to perfect manners. That effort for most men 
is as long as art is usually. The training cannot 
begin too soon. Itshould begin at home, or in school, 
or in college; surely never later than when the student 
has begun his seminary course. Perfect manners 
suited to the cleric are acquired only by taking 
immense pains; which is one reason why perfect 
manners are so rare among the clergy. Our state 
and our duties make it imperative that we should 
cultivate simplicity of manners; too many confound 
simplicity with rudeness, with rough freedom, or with 
indifference to the refinements of life; whereas sim- 
plicity of manners, speech, dress, habit, is very diffi- 
cult of attainment, and may be as absent from the 
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character of the rich and the exquisite as from the 
poorest. A polite, well-dressed exterior often hides 
the most boorish soul. The true gentleman shines 
forth in every fold of his garments, in the inflections 
of his speech, in the quiet grace of his movements. 
The secular colleges pay little or no attention to the 
cultivation of manners, leaving it to the individual 
student and his natural guardians. The authorities 
of the West Point Academy do not trust to such hap- 
hazard methods. They train their cadets seriously 
and carefully in all the material details and little 
habits which make up the gentleman; and where they 
fail to produce a finished product, nature and malice 
were ahead of them. 

It is no less important that our clerical students 
should appear as gentlemen before the world, and 
here again we must learn from the Military Academy. 
Nothing short of marvelous is the pains the West 
Point professors take in this regard; it is part of the 
military discipline from the first day in the Academy 
to the last in the service; and it is enforced where it 
can be, whether for dress parade on Governor’s Island 
or for a little post among the Indians of Arizona. 
The cadet must be always well-dressed, clean and 
neat in his appearance. He is under inspection at all 
times, either from his tutors or from the cadet officers, 
who are responsible for the appearance of the men. 
Dress-parade is the ceremony which turns out the 
cadet in what may be called full dress; all he has 
learned in the art of dressing is exhausted on this 
occasion; he passes under the eyes of his officers in 
it; and as dress-parade is a frequent function at the 
Academy, ina four years’ stay he goes through the 
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inspection after most careful dressing nearly a thou- 
sand times in round numbers. He is provided with 
the best tailors and the best cloth, and he must not 
only get clothes in quantity, he must see that they 
fit. The care of the skin, the teeth, the hair, the 
beard, the proper and delicate use of the handker- 
chief, of which more anon, the public and private 
manners, the proper intonations of the voice and the 
pronunciation of words: all receive attention. It is 
instructive to watch a cadet saluting a passing 
superior. No matter how engaged, he takes the atti- 
tude of “attention,” waits for the proper moment, 
and gives the graceful military salute gracefully. 
The etiquette of military society and of general 
society is rigidly taught, and innumerable opportu- 
nities given to practise it. The spirit of honor, as 
military men understand it, has a conspicuous place 
in the unwritten curriculum. The result is very 
pleasant to observant civilians. The cadet is the 
most gentlemanly boy in the land while on the reser- 
vation, and the most unconscious of his own gentle- 
manliness, so much of a second nature has it become. 
That it lasts long is made evident by the perfect, 
kindly, natural manners of the officers in ordinary 
social intercourse. It is a result obtained only by 
hard work and strict discipline on the part of the 
authorities, but if the work required were ten times 
more severe it is worth the trouble and labor. The 
gentleman, both in spirit and form, is a lovable and 
powerful creature everywhere. 

It seems advisable, therefore, that our seminaries 
should begin to pay more fruitful attention to the cul- 
tivation of the gentleman in the student. The pro- 
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~ fessors and the students are in close contact the year 
round, and it would be easy to notice and correct 
the faults of individuals in the mere accidental daily 
intercourse. There should be a system of course, a 
system of marking as well, and a method of getting 
at results at convenient periods. These results would 
embrace naturally five divisions: the care of the 
person, the dress, the speech, the manners, and the 
cultivation of honor. Let us here inquire into the 

_ details of instruction that might be needed under each 
division. A set of rules would have to be formulated, 
in which all that was expected by the seminary 
authorities from the students on these matters would 
be clearly and succinctly stated. The carrying out 
of the rules would depend upon the authorities. 
Where the seminary possessed a gymnasium and a 
capable physical instructor, the carrying out of these 
rules could be safely left to him, and his assistants 
among the students. Regular lectures on the five 
topics and regular inspection of the student and his 
quarters are the first methods that suggest themselves. 
The student should be required to bathe regularly 
for the health and cleanliness of the skin, and for the 
comfort of his neighbors. It may be said of him that 
he has generally been more willing to follow this 
regulation than the authorities to provide means for 
its enforcement. 

He should be required to keep his head and his 
hair in perfect ccndition; to guard against the un- 
pleasant sight of dandruff on his collar or soutane; 
and he might be taught how to wear his hair, as he 
often needs to be, in the fashion suited to his features, 
so as to avo:d little blunders which may draw upon 
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him ridicule. If it be right to reprove him for fop- 
pishness in this point, it is only fair to aid him 
against clownishness. The health and the beauty of 
the teeth are worth attention in spite of the painful 
indifference in this regard among clerics, whose cor- 
rect dress and manners are belied frequently the 
moment their mouths open. The seminarian should 
be made to feel not only the importance of sound 
teeth to his own health of body, but also the respect 
due to his ministry of the word announced by his 
mouth. The gospel must have considerable power 
with a well-bred convert to make him forget the painful 
condition of many an instructor’s mouth in explaining 
the beautiful truths of religion. Thesame may be said 
of the care of the hands and the face. Dirty nailsarea 
moving sight on the hands of a priest, and the unshay- 
en face or the badly-shaven face in contrast with a cleri- 
cal costume are enough to make one take the next ave- 
nue to avoid. These visible parts of the human body 
are the expression of the soul within, and it is worth 
as much asa spiritual meditation to devote a brief time 
daily for the people’s sake to the cleaning and polish- 
ing of them; to a brief study of the head and hands 
in order to make sure that all is beautiful there. 

The writer recalls meeting one day in the busiest 
streets of a great city a distinguished religious, a 
man of profound learning and intense devotion. He 
was the one singular figure in the whole street. He 
struck the eye like light reflected from a mirror. It 
was impossible to avoid looking after him in wonder. 
He could be described as a comic antique. His hair 
was badly combed, his face just one-half shaven, and 
his nails were in mourning; a distinguished and spirit- 
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ual face lost its interest by the line of discolored teeth, 
and the hair that ornamented nose, ears, and eye- 
brows. ‘The upper lip was ornamented by such hair 
as the razor had not removed and a smudge of snuff. 
For the American multitude, such a man was partly 
an object of ridicule, and his influence in his own 
sphere would be materially limited by his appearance. 
Under the head of cleanliness and neatness of the 
person the student might be taught discretion in the 
use of the handkerchief and the control of those occa- 
sions which require its use. Snorting, spitting, 
hawking, the removal of obstructions from the eyes, 
noses, ears, mouths are really matters for private 
care, and where they must be done in public the 
peace of the community should be as little disturbed 
as possible. Offenses in this regard are usually the 
result of thoughtlessness, and a word from a superior 
is enough to put an end to them forever. Peculiar 
grimaces which some persons make in talking, odd 
uses of the hands in gesturing should be brought to 
the student’s notice, that he may remove them before 
entering upon his mission. In fine, no material 
feature of the person should be neglected in this 
training; and if it be objected that the student may 
resent inspection of his person and inquiry into these 
details, the response is, make a trial of his temper. 
In the writer’s experience the young are found to be 
more than grateful as a rule for the kindly attention 
of seniors in these matters. It may be added that in 
the same experience the seniors have ever been found 
readier to ridicule a defect than to suggest its cure or 
removal. Itseems to take more courage to tell a man 
of his fault than to ridicule it. 
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American students of this day are careful dressers, 
and not much fault can be found with their taste in 
the cut and the material of their clothes. The semi- 
narians are quickly made to understand the obligation 
of the clerical habit, and find willing tailors to provide 
elegance of fit and the latest fashion; so that the 
American priests are probably the best-dressed in the 
world, from the gentleman’s point of view. ‘This is 
not due to the seminary instructions, but to the 
gradual advance in taste of the American community. 
The tailor’s art has made progress, and the man with 
a good figure can get almost as well-fitted with ready- 
made clothing as by a special artist. Nevertheless 
there are matters in which the average student can 
profitably receive advice and instruction. Cleanliness 
of dress must be taught to some. Others must be 
shown how to secure proper fit of hat, shoes, gloves, 
and clothing, for the crowd follow one another like 
sheep, and students will ever invest in the one style 
of hat because it looked well on a companion, or in 
the same style of coat for a like reason. It becomes 
no man to wear his hat on the back of his head, 
crushed over the ears, yet hundreds of students and 
‘ priests never seem to be aware of the habit. The 
sack coat fits one form, the frock coat agrees best 
with another. A man may be well and simply 
dressed, yet be an object of ridicule through neglect 
of the little details. We are cautioned to avoid sin- 
gularity in appearance, and at the same time to adhere 
strictly to the clerical dress; and yet often how has 
the writer seen a whole street and a whole village con- 
vulsed with laughter at the sight afforded by priests 
on dress parade. One has only to stand on Barclay 
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Street in New York, where the priests of half the 
country pass in procession, to admire the wondrous 
raiment in which they have bagged themselves. Men 
grow careless with years, but priests ought to grow 
more careful. 

It is instructive to meet on the streets of their 
episcopal cities the Archbishops of Boston and New 
York; the one an old man who has just celebrated his 
golden jubilee, the other a man in his prime; both 
with the excuse of age and clerical indifference if they 
chose to use it. Yet no man of the world could show 
better taste, or greater care in every detail of person 
and dress than these two prelates, and still the clerical 
simplicity and quiet are distinctly preserved. The 
student should be taught to fit himself well, to avoid 
singularity in the shape, material, and method of 
wearing his dress, and above all to cultivate an irre- 
movable prejudice in favor of linen. Soiled collars 
and cuffs, or the same badly fitted, are worse than 
none atall; let the cleric go without meat long enough 
to insure him a collection of linen sufficient for a daily 
change; and let him be taught to fit the same to his 
neck and his wrists, so that there shall not be too much 
nor yet too little, and that it may neither squeeze the 
neck to bulging, nor yet look as if a button had been 
lost behind. It may seem unclerical to advise the 
student to keep up with the fashions of the time; yet 
to avoid a disagreeable singularity, this is what he 
must be taught to do for the length of his stay in the 
world; with this limitation, as far as it is necessary 
for the decency of his condition and the honor of his 
people. Americans have an eye for the exterior man. 
They demand a high standard in dress and manners 
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from the clergy. He must fill the demand above what 
is asked. The clerical uniform will always make 
singular the appearance of the priest in public; he 
should therefore be trained in his youth to avoid 
adding to that honorable singularity by any neglect 
or foolishness or prejudice of his own. To dress 
well does not require much money, but it does require 
pains, study of ways and means, knowledge of one’s 
own physical peculiarities, and considerable labor. 
It may easily be suspected that it is lazy indifference, 
rather than the ecclesiastical spirit, which leads so 
many clerics into slovenly habits of dress, thereby 
forcing their friends into constant apologies for their 
appearance. 

The student needs a particular and steady drilling 
in the matter of speech; not only that he may become 
a fair preacher at the least, but that his tone of voice, 
his inflections, the smoothness of his sentences, and 
the correctness of its pronunciation and enunciation 
may show forth the student and the gentleman. The 
American nation is remarkable for its faults of tone. 
The witty Horace Porter, in introducing a distin- 
guished foreigner to an American audience, once said: 
“Our friend labors under the disadvantage of speak- 
ing to you in a tongue not his own; with the addi- 
tional trouble of not being able to fall back on his 
nose, as we Americans can, should his tongue give 
out.” We are nationally afflicted with the nasal tone 
and drawl, and with many other faults as well. The 
student needs to be taught at the very start that such 
a thing as a refined tone exists; if he does not possess 
it he must hear and study it in its owner; and he 
must proceed, with that model before him, to get rid 
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of his own faults. He must also be taught to speak 
colloquial English with a certain smoothness and | 
regularity of rhythm, which will do away with the - 
stuttering utterance of some, the mental struggling 
for the right word, and the disagreeable “hems” and 
“haws” and “ahs” with which hundreds of clerics 
punctuate the simplest story. The fact that so many 
priests, whose pronunciation and enunciation are 
good, carry through their lives youthful habits of 
this sort, and coarseness, wretchedness, vulgarity of 
tone, shows how little attention this matter has ever 
received in the seminaries. Jt takes a good ear and 
hard labor on the part of the student, and the sharp 
ear and steady pursuit of a good professor to give a 
young man refined inflection, pleasant colloquial utter- 
ance, and a correct pronunciation. 

The manners of the student are recognized as an 
important matter by all teachers, and yet there is 
nothing so hard to define. “The manners are the 
man’ is the old proverb, which is less a definition 
than a description of a neighbor’s state of feeling in 
dealing with yourself. Good manners seem to signify 
a splendid control of the body in its relationships to 
others: thought, eye, ear, facial expression, word, ges- 
ture, posture, movement are controlled and directed 
with sole regard to the comfort and respect of others, 
and the respect due to one’s self. A man of fine 
manners, though unacquainted with the etiquette of 
a particular occasion, betrays his thorough breeding 
by his ease and’ self-possession; he relies upon the 
courtesy of his neighbor to carry him through to the 
end; he is as free from stiffness in such a situation 
and from presumption, as if in his own circle; and 
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were he cast in the same manner among the humblest 
people, his deference to their rules would be as per- 
fect as the absence of superiority from his manner. 
Manners seem therefore to be made up of ease, kind- 
liness toward others, great self-respect, self-control, 
knowledge of the rules which govern general society 
and the particular circle of one’s own life, all fused by 
training and experience into one sound metal which 
is currency in every land. No wonder that good 
manners should be appreciated everywhere, and 
should be an essential mark of the true priest. The 
seminarian is trained in the sanctuary, and this train- 
ing alone ought to be of immense help to him in form- 
ing his own manners: for the dignity, order, ease, 
and grace of movement, attention to the Divine 
Presence, courtesy to the celebrants and associates, 
are the very elements demanded by the most exclusive 
drawing-room. So numerous are the books on good 
manners, so persuaded are both students and pro- 
fessors of their necessity, that the writer does not 
find it necessary to dwell on the cultivation of them. 
One point, however, must not be overlooked. 
Among a group of seminarians there will always be 
found two or three afflicted with a real disease of 
manners, which the mere study and practice of rules 
will never cure. They must be taken in hand by a 
capable professor, and dealt with month after month, 
perhaps year after year, until the last traces of disease 
are banished. These are the vulgarian, the tough, 
and the girl-boy. The first is the youth who knows 
so much about manners that he can learn nothing, 
who imagines himself the pink of perfection in all 
things, and who is never done talking in the loudest 
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and most fluent and bombastic English of his own and 
the merits of his ancestors; the second is the youth 
whose nature has been marked by the characteristics 
of the tough from the cradle, though he may be the 
purest and noblest of souls; his speech, gesture, look, 
walk, turns of expression, bear the mark of the 
notorious Chimmie Fadden; the third is popularly 
knownas Miss Nancy the world over, and he need not 
be described here. Now, strangely enough the writer 
cannot bring to his recollection one instance where the 
authorities of any college, secular or religious, or of 
any seminary, Catholic or Protestant, took special 
note of these characters, or made the slightest effort 
to bring them into normal conditions. Probably 
because their disease of personality did not at all affect 
their morality, their standing in class, or their 
ordinary good-fellowship. They could not always 
see nor understand their own disease. The vulgarian 
never recognizes it. The tough may arrive at recog- 
nition through natural shrewdness. The girl-boy 
learns his condition very quickly, suffers incredibly 
to be so comically different from other boys, and yet 
has no knowledge of any way to get out of his diffi- 
culty, because he cannot see the hundred minute 
details which mark him as the Miss Nancy of the 
seminary or the school. 

These three carry their peculiarities through life 
for lack of a clear head among parents and educators. 
Their disease is one of manners merely, though 
medical men often call it a disease of personality. 
The teacher must cure it. The girl-boy can be cured 
in a year, and he ought not be let out of the seminary 
until he is on the way to complete cure. His pro- 
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fessor has only to make a note of his feminine pecu- 
liarities, giggling in place of laughing, feminine deli- 
cacy of gesture, of movement, nicety of inflection in 
speech, facial motions, peculiarities in sitting and 
walking, to make the youth aware of his infirmities 
in detail, and to put him in the way of destroying 
them while cultivating masculine habits in their stead. 
The gymnasium and the drill, the practice of elocu- 
tion and singing, and perhaps an occasional advice 
from the physician, will work a perfect cure for the 
girlish boy. The tough youth is more easily and 
quickly brought to a normal condition. He is 
usually a manly man, and needs rather to follow some 
good model among his fellows as to speech, tone, 
gesture, and movement for a few months than to be 
lectured and doctored. The vulgarian demands the 
greatest charity from his trainer and guide; for his 
inveterate fault is his self-confidence, his certainty 
that he knows it all. There is some excuse for let- 
ting this character into the world as a priest without 
curing him, he is so often incurable; for the other 
two the seminary faculties must bear all blame. 

The finest feature of the West Point discipline is 
the effort to train the students to a fine sense of per- 
sonal honor. The secular institution of learning feels 
the need of some system which will provide the youth 
with something akin to religion, which is formally 
absent from their curriculum. Not a few have there- 
fore devoted serious attention to what may be called 
the code of honor. It is a thing very hard to define 
or to describe, but its practice is more easily under- 
stood. The student is taught to despise the lie, out 
of a manly respect for his own qualities of courage 
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and candor; to avoid slander and backbiting for their 
essential meanness and cowardliness; to observe the 
discipline*of the school out of self-respect rather than 
from fear; and so on through the entire list of possi- 
bilities. Where religion is the atmosphere the culti- 
. vation of a nice sense of personal honor is not an 
absolute necessity; yet who will deny that such a 
sense would be of immense advantage to the priest 
in his dealings with men. How often are we pained 
by the absence of an honorable spirit in the priests 
who piously carry on the work of their parishes! 
Piety of a sort is not inconsistent with occasional 
meanness of action; otherwise how are we to account 
for the slips of very pious priests in matters which are 
not within the exact letter of the law, and are called 
minor offenses against its spirit. The clerical tattler 
running to authority with trifles, the comic squabbles 
among priests of age and standing, the use and abuse 
of names on the altar when priests forget that the 
objects of their wrath can not reply to them: these 
are instances where a nice sense of honor would have 
hindered what it would seem the religious sense, as 
developed in the persons, permitted. One European 
nation noted for the sensitiveness of its honor in 
social relations encourages the worst kind of mean- 
ness in its domestic and clerical affairs. Honor seems 
to be the atmosphere which surrounds the solid planet 
of honesty, and therefore makes habitable what in 
itself might be too rude for human supersensitiveness. 
Whatever it is, there ought to be more of it in the 
seminarian, in order that the next generation of priests 
may possess it. 

It is an easy matter to tell over the needs and 
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deficiencies of any order of human beings; the real 
difficulty is how to supply them. It is evident to the 
experienced reader that if West Point has achieved 
marked success in the matters touched upon in this 
chapter, the faculty of the Academy are the largest, 
perhaps the only factor, in that success. Of this 
there can be no doubt. If the student of the semi- 
nary is to leave it a fairly well-bred man, the achieve- 
ment must be put down to the credit of his professors. 
They must be gentlemen first of all; the management 
of the house must be gentlemanly, without a smack 
of the army-camp; a well-defined system must be in 
possession of the authorities, and the executive must 
see that it is carried out; results must be sought, 
collated, and recorded; correction, caution, reproof, 
punishment must be steady as the flow of a river; in 
every classroom, in every department, in every 
teacher, in every agent, servant, supernumerary, the 
spirit which rules the gentleman must be in supreme 
control. If this seems much to ask, go look into the 
club-houses of the land, and admire the quiet, the 
serenity, the delicate order reigning within; the 
source of these virtues is in the executive; the moral 
support of the executive can be found in the members. 
It is the same with the seminary, or must be; the 
executive has only to formulate its demands, and the 
students are but too willing to submit to training 
whose finest results are all for them. Who will say 
that in the matter of training the gentleman, the semi- 
nary is handicapped by the rawness of the material? 
Look around at the splendid examples among the 
clergy of superior refinement. It inspires every 
detail of their lives. Religion gives it a temper not 
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to be found or imitated where refinement is all 
and religion nothing. Yet one can venture to say 
that the perfection of manners, the refined simplicity 
of appearance, the polish, displayed by so many 
priests are not the gift of the seminary; they are 
rather the gift of a happy home-training, or of self- 
education, carried on under difficulties, very often in 
spite of seminary influences. These examples prove 
that the seminarian is willing to be trained a gentle- 
man; at West Point it has been demonstrated that 
he does not lack sufficient flexibility. 

With this paragraph the Military Academy can be 
dropped as a means of comparison for our seminaries. 
The writer does not recommend that it be imitated. 
Its suggestiveness is the thing. The study of this 
most admirable institution has prompted many of his 
epinions. Granting all its deficiencies from the 
standpoint of its experienced directors, the fact 
remains that it turns out an officer as perfectly trained 
for his army career as a youth can be mentally and 
physically. For the writer it demonstrated that every 
youth in the country can be trained as perfectly, pro- 
vided the aim and the method be completely in the 
teacher’s possession; not only in schools and colleges 
where money and brains are plentiful, but in the 
poorest of institutions when the trainers are filled 
with the spirit of their vocation. 
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PART III. 
Certain Arts of Lrpression, 


Sing forth the honour of God’s name: make his praist 
Ziorious, Say unto God, how terrible art thou in thy works.—.- 
Ps, lavi. 


CHAPTER IX. 
SINGING. 


Tus far the writer has dealt with the purely 
material side of a cleric’s training. Few will be 
inclined to doubt the efficacy of the methods recom- 
mended, however much they may decry their spirit 
or doubt their feasibility. Many will be found to 
support the writer’s contention: that the student 
trained after the methods described will be always the 
gentleman in manners, dress, speech, person, and 
habits; healthy and vigorous in body, graceful in 
movement and repose, carrying into old age the vigor 
and grace of youth, and sure to escape the unshapely 
condition so often found among the aged clergy; a 
- pattern of courtesy to all, and therefore in his rela- 
tions with his people neither a vulgarian through 
familiarity, nor an autocrat through over-confidence, 
as far from playing the exquisite as the clodhopper; 
in fine, a plain but cultured man, fit to be the leader 
of men, simple or refined, his simplicity as marked 
in the society of the cultured as his friendliness, and 
unpretentious reserve among the simple. In ordinary 
intercourse his people will perceive all these quali- 
ties with their sure instinct, and love him the more 
for the unfailing courtesy which makes him easy of 
approach, and intercourse with him delightful; and 
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sentative in the most refined circles. His private and 
social relations are therefore made all the more 
agreeable by the training herein advocated. His 
public appearances are now to be considered. 

He must sing the mass on occasions, and other 
offices of the church, read in public the ritual of cer- 
tain sacraments, and of burials, deliver the announce- 
ments each Sunday from the pulpit, read the public 
documents of the church, and the gospel of the day; 
he must preach, lecture, and often address societies; 
he must write his own sermons, and his correspon- 
dence will often be of the serious sort; he will fre- 
quently have the direction of the church choir, and of 
the singing in the school, in the catechism classes, 
in the societies. All these public offices, in which he 
will be unavoidably engaged, demand that he do them 
well. It was the impression which his Master left on 
the multitude: “He doeth all things well.” Outside 
of physical impossibility there is no excuse for the 
young priest who fails to do them well. And yet the 
number of young clergymen who can sing the mass 
becomingly, not to mention the other requirements, 
is lamentably small; for the reason that these arts of 
expression received too little, or too scattered atten- 
tion in the seminary and the colleges, and the individ- 
ual student received none at all. The writer has not 
been able to find a single priest who could praise the 
work or the methods of the seminary on these matters. 
There was much strong recommendation to become 
good singers and preachers. The theory and the ne- 
cessity were made plain, but the provision for practi- 
cal training was absent. Hence, the very large num- 
ber of priests to whom singing is a great pain, and to 
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their hearers also; the large number who are dull 
preachers, who mangle the announcements, mumble 
the church documents, rattle off the gospel, mutilate 
and degrade the ritual, and have no capacity for 
directing even the singing of a catechism class, or 
appreciating the proper music for a church choir. 
These arts of expression have been conspicuously 
neglected in our seminaries, and without any evident 
regret. As the expense of training a student in them 
is reasonably small, the seminary authorities must 
take the full burden of the blame. The writer believes, 
and will endeavor to prove in the following chapters, 
that a five years’ course in the arts of expression 
ought to give every student such a mastery of them as 
his natural talent permits; also that such a course 
ought to destroy all offensive peculiarities in the 
dullest of students, and make them acceptable to their 
audiences; and that with a proper system one hour a 
week during five years would be as much time as the 
professor need give to instruction. For convenience 
- the matter will be treated under three heads: singing, 
reading, and preaching. 

A recent notice in a daily journal reminded the 
writer of the conclusion to which experience had led 
him years ago as to human capability in the matter 
of singing. The notice read: “Dr. Girard, who has 
made a study of the speaking and the singing voice, 
will show how all who speak may sing, and how the 
singing faculty is cultivated, in a free lecture this 
evening.” The doctor had an easy task, strange as 
his thesis might sound to the non-singers, disheart- 
ened long ago in the effort to learn singing under poor 
teachers. The man who can speak can sing, because 
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the same elements are essential to either effort. In 
the ordinary use of the voice a speaker employs tones 
which correspond with the tones of a musical instru- 
ment. Whatever his range of tone in speaking, he 
has at least the same range in singing. But with 
many non-singers, one has only to suggest that they 
sing what they intend to say, and straightway they 
fall into discord. A reason for this is the mental 
image which they have formed of the difficulty of 
singing. Another reason is the deficiency of the ear 
in catching sound, or of transmitting the caught 
impression to the vocal chords. For example the 
writer, in pursuit of his theory that all who can speak 
can sing, experimented with the most successful and 
inveterate of all mimics, the small boy who could not 
sing. The moment the ordinary scale was proposed 
to him, his voice became a mere croak of one tone, he 
could neither ascend nor descend, the aid of a piano, 
of a chorus, helped him nothing. Yet the next 
instant he took from the experimenter the squeak of 
a mouse, the mew of a cat, and the shriek of a girl, 
tones which belong to tenors; and then promptly 
lengthened them into singing sounds, much surprised 
to know that this was singing. The trouble with 
non-singers of this class is purely mental. They have 
formed some image of what is required from the 
throat in singing, and it is always an impossible per- 
formance. A priest once complained to the writer of 
his inability to sing at all. He had a splendid speak- 
ing voice, of the tenor quality and of more than aver- 
age range. He was taken to the piano, and proved 
the owner of two resonant octaves, and a fairear. In 
an hour he was taught to sing for the first time in his 
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life a hymn, a ballad, and a popular song. In the 
seminary he was thought to be without the singing 
voice. It is evident then that at the least we can have 
more and better singers among the clergy than present 
methods permit; and the writer maintains that no 
student should leave the seminary unable to sing the 
common offices of the church creditably. To secure 
this happy result the following method of instruction 
is suggested : 

A capable professor of the arts of expression will 
examine each student at his entrance into the semi- 
nary as to the condition of voice and ear, and give 
him his place in the classes accordingly. The singers 
offer no difficulty ; the non-singers must be taught the 
cause of their song-silence, grouped by themselves, 
and put under that training which will give them a 
true ear and a power of communicating promptly with 
the vocal chords. The professor will have to invent 
his own methods for each student, and he will not be 
fit for his position if in a few months he cannot pro- 
mote the defective student to the regular classes, quite 
able to sing simple melodies with his fellows. As 
soon as a class has mastered the art of catching a 
simple melody readily, the next step is part-singing, 
in which the student gets a better grip in controlling 
the voice and following the ear, as he must sing his 
own part faithfully while three other divisions are 
thundering their notes around him. The college 
glee clubs have done good work in this direction for 
many years past; hence the seminary professor will 
find splendid material. always on hand in organizing 
his choruses. The fourth step will bring the classes 
to the study of written music and the art of singing 
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at sight. This latter accomplishment is really a 
difficult affair, and will prove the most serious of the 
entire course. Only the most determined kind of 
teaching will bring every man through; a percen- 
tage will fall by the wayside; but if we are ever to 
have a popular use of the Gregorian chant this asses’ 
bridge must not be avoided. Without some power in 
reading music at sight, plain chant will continue to 
be the burlesque which it is to-day in most of the 
churches where it is used. The student need not 
become an expert in sight-singing like a professional. 
It will be enough if he can avoid serious blunders by 
his skill. Perhaps in the fourth year of the course 
the class may be permitted to take up the study of 
plain chant. The members will now have a true ear, 
fair voices, capacity for part-singing, sufficient knowl- 
edge of written music, and some skill in sight-sing- 
ing; accomplishments which sound large yet belong 
to many boys and girls in the public schools. Long 
acquaintance with their capable professor will have so 
improved their taste in music that they can be trusted 
to bring some intelligence and enthusiasm to the 
study of the church’s grand music. The study and 
practice of plain chant will occupy the last two years 
of the course, and its practical result will be that each 
student will not only sing the offices effectively, he 
will also be a trustworthy critic to help the cause of 
church music along. 

This is the graded process employed in all our 
music schools, and actually in vogue in our semi- 
naries; with this difference as regards the latter, that 
students blessed with a voice and an ear may graduate 
much improved, while all others leave the seminary 
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as they entered, tuneless. Here then is the work of 
a conscientious and capable teacher. He devotes 
himself entirely to the unfortunate, and makes their 
progress the test of general success. He follows them 
at each step, removes obstacles, endows them with 
musical hearing and speech, makes certain their 
power to acquire simple melodies, drills them heroi- 
cally in part-singing, exhausts their capacity for 
sight-singing, and leads them into the promised land 
of plain song like another Joshua. His chief work 
will be testing progress from one section to another, 
testing the accuracy of the ear and of tone, and con- 
stantly making sure that a step is not taken forward 
until the feet are firmly placed. He will illustrate 
the success of each advance by exhibitions of the 
student’s increasing power; solos, duets, trios, and 
choruses from the most hopeless cases under his 
charge, both in secular music and in the singing of 
prefaces, prophecies, and psalms. The point of his 
work will be that no student shall escape him. His 
net will not have the wide mesh which lets go so 
many unfortunate young men to startle with horror 
helpless congregations. To lighten his own labors and 
save time much of the regular work among the more 
proficient students can be left to students of capacity 
and experience. 

The writer takes it for granted that two years of 
such training as this will not leave a single croaker 
among the students of a seminary, and that as far as 
ear and voice and execution are concerned not -one 
will fail to please any congregation in singing the 
public offices. Once the tradition of effective teaching 
and successful method is established there will be 
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plenty of time for lectures on the history of music, 
on useful criticism, and on other matters which will 
help the student to an understanding of suitable 
church music. He can be taught how to train a child 
choir, how to lead in congregational singing. At 
present he learns these things on the mission, and 
the majority of priests pay them no attention what- 
ever. As to the time required, it is possible to throw 
away many hours on the art of singing. It will be 
the province of the authorities to prevent such a 
waste, and, as singing is a recreation, not a little of 
the work can be done in recreation hours with benefit 
to the lungs, the voices, and the spirits of the students, 
who often spend a free hour in this fashion. It is 
the aim of the writer to add little to the hours of 
labor in the seminary, but rather to utilize elements 
now lying neglected, and by putting system into them 
get larger results than they now yield. 


CHAPTER X. 
READING. 


Ir is worth while for a priest to become a good 
reader, if for no other purpose than to impress the 
people with the sincerity of his training. When one 
considers the number and the importance of the 
official documents read from the pulpit during a year, 
good reading becomes a necessity, and its absence 
looks like discourtesy to the faithful, who must strain 
and writhe under the affliction of a poor reader. The 
pleasant reader ought not to be a rare bird; the per- 
fect reader will always be rare enough. The simple 
accomplishment of getting each sentence into the ears 
of willing listeners without offense in tone or pronun- 
ciation or distinctness is the one thing necessary to 
the young priest, and may well be taken as the stand- 
ard of ideal reading forthe pulpit. Parish announce- 
ments, public documents, and the gospel usually con- 
stitute the reading in the vernacular; and the reading 
of the mass with a few of the commoner rituals is all 
that is publicly done in Latin. All are acquainted 
with the multitudinous fashions in which these read- 
ings are given. The curates tco often mangle and 
mumble the parish announcements as if they were 
ashamed of them, and pastors roar and shout them at 
the surprised people in the effort to make them 
emphatic; public documents are always considered 
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a bore, and are treated accordingly; the beautiful 
gospel is read in a respectful monotone, as if it were 
a dead-and-buried thing ; the ceremony of baptism is 
often made ridiculous by the groaning, muttering, 
and sighing of the priest; and the mass sometimes 
suffers far worse treatment. Coarse, inefficient, pe- 
culiar tones are very common in the pulpit, as well 
as vulgar and ragged inflections. Hence the absolute 
necessity of teaching the students to read effectively, 
and, no matter how small their virtues as readers, 
to present them free of offensiveness and inefficiency 
to the congregations. 

The training of the singing voice and of the ear, 
recommended in the previous section, will be of the 
greatest service in training a good reader. It is the 
faithful and acute ear which controls the voice in read- 
ing as in singing, and warns the reader of shrilliness, 
coarseness, inefficiency, nasality, or vulgarity of tone 
and inflection. The power to sing will give the stu- 
dent the sustained tone so necessary in speaking to a 
crowd in a large church. Itis seldom that a good 
singer will be found an offensive or inefficient reader. 
Clearness, smoothness, and sweetness of tone will 
be natural to him. On this account, in the method 
recommended below, it will be a saving of time to let 
pass the teaching of reading to students whose ear 
and voice have yet to be wakened. As in the teach- 
ing of singing, the first work of the professor will 
be to discover the skill attained in reading by the 
students. Naturally they fall into two divisions: 
those who read fairly, and those who have more faults 
than merits; or those who show docility to training, 
and those whose defects like rock in the roadway will 
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yield only to severe drilling and thorough blasting. 
The first are promptly placed in the regular class at 
the ordinary routine work, while the professor devotes 
much of his time to hurrying on the second division 
to overtake the others. This steady and loving atten- 
tion to the deficient students is the distinctive mark of 
the true teacher. To the clever students it is shown 
in another way: by getting out of them all that they 
possess in the shape of talent. It is the vice of large 
institutions that the lazy and less talented students 
escape notice in the crowd; it is the merit of the 
Military Academy that no student can graduate from 
it but on his merits, which must be of the soundest. 
The refuge and guard of lazy and incompetent teachers 
is the clever student, whose success is supposed to 
indicate the teacher’s power; whereas the success of 
the slow-witted boy is the true test of his vocation, 
his interest, and his affectionate labor. 

For the first year the work of the reading classes 
will embrace simply the art of reading clearly and 
pleasantly in large or small halls, and of getting rid 
of faults of tone, inflection, and pronunciation. At 
the professor’s convenience the study of natural elo- 
cution can be taken up as the next step forward. The 
school of artificial elocution is still popular in this 
country, but its absurdities are better understood to- 
day and will destroy it in time. Natural, as opposed 
to artificial, elocution is the art of simple speaking 
with exact regard to the speaker’s powers of portray- 
ing emotion, the nature of his subject, and the char- 
acter of his audience. Artificial elocution has made 
us familiar with the tragedies of life, and deals only 
in tones of the tomb, of blood and thunder, of insane 
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asylums, and in gestures and movements to correspond 
with these sad conditions. Its natural namesake is 
better suited to the pulpit, and to the needs of the 
clergy and the people when talking the vernacular 
together. It is unnecessary to describe it at length, 
as the professor in charge will know what is meant. 
The study of this natural elocution can go on until 
the students are in a measure ready for practical 
work, which will consist of a thorough drill in read- 
ing actual announcements, diocesan and encyclical 
letters, the gospels, and epistles, and the ritual of the 
mass and the sacraments of baptism and matrimony. 
As to the first the student must be taught to read with 
emphasis, with speed and tone regulated by the size 
and character of the church; and as to the second, he 
ought to be taught how to make interesting these 
official documents by previous explanations of the cir- 
cumstances to which they are due, by calling attention 
to special passages, by rendering this paragraph 
sonorously and that sharply, according to their nature, 
and by any other legitimate means that may occur to 
him. 

Reading the gospel of the day should be the test of 
the student’s ability and progress. There is not in 
all literature anything which offers such opportunity 
for elocutionary effect as these clean-cut cameos from 
the New Testament. They burn with the fire of the 
Holy Spirit. They are the chosen moments in the 
life of our Lord, intensely dramatic, full of character 
and incident, and charged with His divine energy. 
The artificial elocutionist would make them ridic- 
ulous. The priest in the pulpit, trained to the love 
and the study of the gospel, can affect an audience to 
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the extreme of emotion by a spirited rendering of 
their stirring narratives. The effect upon an audience 
is very peculiar. It is not the impression produced 
by a clever preacher or a trained elocutionist. It is 
rather of the nature of that impression once made 
upon the wondering multitude by the Saviour Himself 
in the scenes now read from the pulpit; for it is not 
the preacher who therein appeals to the people, but 
the Great Teacher of men in person; and the trained 
and spiritual reader seems able to bring the Master 
before the audience surrounded by the same circum- 
stances which made His career so wonderful. The 
limitations of this essay forbid more to be said on 
this important subject except to point out the elements 
which will secure an effective reading of the gospel, 
and the method to be followed by the reader when 
standing before his audience. A clear voice, distinct 
utterance, Jow and solemn tone for the narrative of 
the gospel; slight but perceptible changes of tone in 
uttering the words spoken by gospel personages; use 
of all inflections warranted by the text, so as to 
express the scorn and anger of the Pharisees, the 
pitiful appeal of sufferers, the dignified response of the 
Saviour; and a gradual intensifying of emotion and 
emphasis on the part of the reader until the climax is 
reached: these are the chief elements to be sought 
for and acquired. 

The experienced teacher will see at once how the 
reading of the gospel will tax every acquirement of the 
student after three years of training in singing and 
simple elocution. The method of presenting the 
gospel to the congregation in an interesting fashion 
is purely mechanical, and can be taught and learned 
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like any mechanism. After announcing the gospel 
and the congregation has risen, the priest pauses for 
perfect quiet. If he is to read such a gospel as that 
of the tribute money, he explains beforehand the sig- 
nificance of the question prepared by the Pharisees 
for the Saviour’s confusion. Holding the book in his 
left hand, with the right hand free for gestures, and 
his eyes fixed on the hearers most of the time, he 
begins in a simple, deep, sustained tone to read. A 
gesture gives the listeners to understand that the 
Pharisees and the Herodians ace at the reader’s right, 
and that the entire scene takes place in front of the 
pulpit. The ironical address of the Pharisees is 
given in tones that clearly betray the hate of these 
men and their sense of coming triumph, underneath 
the elaborate mask of eastern courtesy; a slight turn 
to the right shows that the Saviour is about to address 
them in turn, and His severe words are given without 
anger or vehemence, but with singular emphasis on 
the title, hypocrites. The reader glances at the coin 
of the tribute as he asks, “ Whose image and super- 
scription is this?” holding the imaginary coin in his 
right hand; the answer of the Pharisees is given with 
marked scorn and eagerness; the priest stands in 
silence a few moments still gazing at the imaginary 
coin; then looking solemnly toward the Pharisees, 
he gives back the coin and raises the right hand 
heavenward as he utters the last pregnant words of 
Christ, “Render unto Czsar the things that are 
Cesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s.” 
A few studies of this kind will give any intelligent 
student facility in preparing each gospel as the Sun- 
days come and go. In conclusion the writer is of the 
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opinion that no student should leave the seminary 
without having acquired the ability to read gospel, 
public documents, parish document, and the public 
ritual as pefectly as his powers permit. The least 
expected from the average student is the skill to read 
agreeably, and with sufficient effectiveness to make 
the subject-matter understood. 


CHAPTER XI, 
PREACHING. 


Ir may sound severe to say that the method by 
which the average seminarian is trained to preach 
ought to be called the gentle art of trying it on the 
dog. The people are in this case the unfortunate 
victims of the young priest’s inability to interest or 
instruct them. Often conscious of his own incapacity 
and terrified by his audience, he stumbles painfully 
through his composition, longing for the moments of 
the peroration far more eagerly than his audience. 
It seems to be taken for granted by most trainers of 
seminarians that this art of trying it on the dog is 
really an essential part of the young preacher’s train- 
ing. The seminary can point out to him the neces- 
sity of studying English composition, a modicum of 
elocution, and the models of the past, Cicero and 
Bourdaloue; the rest must be obtained in the practical 
work of the pulpit, namely, fluency, self-possession, 
and the emotional powers of the orator. Hence the 
number, extraordinary in a country so given to the 
art of speaking, of poor preachers among the Ameri- 
can clergy. It is no mistake to say that the really 
interesting preacher is the exception rather than the 
rule; because so unequally have even the capable 
trained themselves that many excellences in their 
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uncontrollable vice. The fluent talker talks too long, 
the emotional becomes maudlin, the vigorous becomes 
frenzied. The utter lack of systematic and intelligent 
training in the art of preaching has resulted on the 
one hand in Jeaying the poor talkers forever the bores 
of the pulpit, and on the other in forcing the fluent 
talkers into self-training with all its insufficiencies and 
blunders. 

When we consider the demands made upon the 
young priest from the moment he is assigned to duty, 
the seminary’s indifference to the training of preacher 
and speaker merits the strongest condemnation. We 
live in a country which for eighty years has practised 
the art of public speaking with the utmost enthusiasm, 
and which demands from all its public men high 
capacity in this regard. Owing to these two facts, 
the young priest must preach in his turn before con- 
gregations of all degrees of culture, the short sermon 
at the low mass, the set sermon at the high mass; he 
must address societies, make speeches in schools, 
meetings, and other public gatherings; yet the semi- 
nary preparation for this serious work is so accidental 
that for the most part his earliest years on the mission 
have no agonies so exquisite as those caused by his 
unfitness for the demands made upon his speaking 
powers. What is the inevitable result? To many 
not endowed with strong nerves and capacity preach- 
ing becomes hateful; to others who overcome pain by 
cultivating indifference it remains a bore; the fluent 
incapables, untrained except by their own imagina- 
tion, become dull ranters, the terror of congregations ; 
the really capable, trained without a master, display 
faults enough to destroy the pleasure of listening to 
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them; and the sum of these results is a painful medi- 
ocrity in preaching which has made the pulpit a by- 
word, and converted the sermon and preacher into 
veritable cures for insomnia. The American Catho- 
lics are a humorous people, and take their pulpit 
medicine with sly resignation, but the professors of 
our seminaries ought to hear their merciless criti- 
cisms on the preachers sent out from these seats of 
learning. 

The fact is patent that while our young preachers 
will in time overcome nervousness, timidity, stutter- 
ing, and other troubles of the amateur, they rarely 
overcome the faults of their poor training, which grow 
with the years and make old priests the ogres of the 
pulpit. In speaking at public gatherings the majority 
of priests never do themselves credit. Fluency is not 
the only quality needed for addressing civic gather- 
ings. A knowledge of the situation, of the audience, 
of the utterances or allusions that might give offense, 
is also necessary; in fact, a clear knowledge of what 
one ought not to say in public or on that particular 
occasion. The seminaries ought at once and forever to 
recognize that the priest must be a fair preacher and 
ready speaker; that their standard of qualifications 
in this matter ought to be raised immediately beyond 
that of merely trying it on the dog; that a systematic 
training of the preacher and speaker should be carried 
on side by side with the training of the priest; and 
that its effect should be to graduate a young mana 
pleasant speaker and an interesting preacher. Two 
limitations must always be recognized in getting that 
effect: the youth and inexperience of the student. 
With these necessary and pleasant limitations in 
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view, the writer proceeds to describe the successive 
steps of successful and useful training in the art of 
preaching and speaking. 


1. Physical Qualifications. 


The professor whose department is the cultivation 
of the arts of expression finds his young men ready 
to study preaching two years before their ordination. 
If the seminary has followed methods similar to those 
already suggested in this essay, and moderate success 
has attended effort, the physical qualifications for 
the preacher and the speaker will have been well 
developed among the students in the previous four 
years. Regular and systematic exercise, good food, 
training of voice and ear, the study of singing, read- 
ing, and simple elocution, will have provided them 
with manly and dignified appearance, resonant voices, 
pleasant delivery, and some skill in impressing a 
student audience. They will have gotten rid of all 
defects of tone, inflection, and pronunciation, and 
have learned the art of watching themselves against 
lapse into old faults, and of progressing according to 
opportunity. . The physical qualifications are the ba- 
sis of all others in the art of preaching and speak- 
ing. They must be developed to the extreme of the 
individual’s capacity in order to attain the best effect 
in oratory of any kind. The first business of the pro- 
fessor is therefore to see that these qualifications are 
present in as perfect condition as possible; to point 
out to the student found deficient the methods to be 
employed for development, and to see that he develops; 
to make certain finally that each student entering the 
preaching class has as good an ear, as strong and 
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sweet and true a voice, as perfect an elocution, as 
seminary training and his own limitations permit. 


2. Taste for Reading. 


The true preacher, like the true student, must have 
a fine taste for reading, and the professor, as soon as 
he has settled the matter of physical qualifications, 
must discover the exact condition of his young men 
on this point. He-will find one set of students readers 
of the omnivorous sort, as ready for a philosophical 
treatise as for a novel, stooping in necessity to the 
penny-dreadful and the advertisements. A second 
set will be found reading without sound judgment or 
a sensible routine in satisfying their appetite. A 
third will have not the slightest trace of a taste for 
reading. It is reading which makes the full man, 
judicious, tasteful, pleasant reading. Without that 
taste, cultivated steadily through an entire life, 
neither the true priest nor the successful preacher 
can be formed and properly developed. It is un- 
necessary to explain in detail why this should be the 
case; all educators, all intelligent men know the fact. 
The professor will know it, and his business will be 
to direct and restrain the omnivorous readers, to 
encourage the less eager, and to create a taste for 
reading in the remainder. The first task will be easy, 
the second not too hard, the third difficult but pos- 
sible. He can adopt any methods found convenient, 
only let him convince himself beyond doubt that his 
methods are followed and that his would-be preachers 
have acquired or are acquiring a cultivated taste for 
reading, of sucha nature that the distractions of cleri- 
cal life will never destroy it. 
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3. English Composition. 


Fortunately composition in English is well taught 
in our colleges, and this necessity of the preacher and 
speaker will be found in the possession of most semi- 
narians. At the least the professor will have a set of 
students who can write the vernacular clearly and 
grammatically, and who have a fair idea of arrange- 
ment. The usual limitations will be found in their 
compositions: stilted language, cloudiness of ideas, 
bombast, and indirection, which spring from youth 
and inexperience. They will be inclined to think 
more of the style than of the matter, and less of sim- 
plicity than of loud color and plenty of it. The writer 
has not found that the seminary does much to do away 
with these limitations, and to give the student a good 
grip on sensible and practical style. There seems to 
be among seminary faculties a conviction that the col- 
leges have done all the work required in this matter, 
and that the seminaries are called upon to do noth- 
ing. True, the students are often advised and urged 
to keep up a constant study of style, to miss no chance 
of improving themselves, to read Newman and other 
masters; but there the work of the seminary ends, the 
students must blindly grope for what remains, and get 
practice either in sermon-writing or from preparing 
examination-papers. Mere recommendation is unsat- 
isfactory, however, and the result of it can be seen in 
the scarcity of clever writers among the American 
clergy. One hour’s work under a capable professor 
is worth tons of recommendation to study Newman 
and improve one’s style. In college are trained in 
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the use of the vernacular mere youths with whom a 
professor can go only a certain distance; in the semi- 
nary it is men who are dealt with, and they should be 
trained to the very limit of their powers. 

Hence the writer recommends that the professor of 
the arts of expression should begin early to form the 
individual style of his young men by a well-defined, 
well-tested method, that when they come to the study 
of preaching and speaking little may remain to be 
taught them on the subject. It may be questioned if 
one priest in fifty ever got the benefit of a suitable 
method in forming his own style. Certainly very few 
can be found who know their own qualities of style 
sufficiently to describe them. Left to themselves to 
discover these things, they make a very poor job of 
imitating the first writer that pleases them, and 
usually hang to his skirts without knowing it for 
the rest of their lives. At the first, therefore, the 
professor will teach his young men the art of writing 
the plainest English and the purest in the direct state- 
ment of their own experiences. This is the basis of 
all effective writing, and the most difficult to acquire. 
For example, it is a student’s conviction that too 
many hours are devoted to the study of useless matter 
in our modern common schools. In a ten minutes’ 
speech to a companion he gives the reasons for his 
belief; but take his speech word for word as he utters 
it, and it would make a very rough, disjointed, incom- 
plete, inelegant statement. et him be required to 
put the same statement in the form of an essay, and 
what labor must he not endure to arrange his argu- 
ments and facts in effective and graceful form, to sup- | 
press all superfluities, and to reach a true climax of 
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plain statement. The rhetorical graces have no part 
in it, excepting simplicity, purity, precision, and con- 
densation. Nonethelessisthelaborimmense. This 
art of plain writing is the first step toward forming 
an individual style. 

The second is to study under the critical and experi- 
enced eye of the professor the qualities which naturally 
betray themselves in thoughtless or enthusiastic writ- 
ings, or in conversation. This student has a touch 
of humor in his talk, another is a wit, a third is 
blessed with a talent for imagery, or pathos, or vigor, 
a fourth can be sarcastic or ironical without effort, 
a fifth has the gift of powerful arrangement. An 
examination of one’s careless letters, written without 
thought or effort; the study of one’s own conyersa- 
tions in moments of ease; even the study of one’s own 
thoughts; and more rarely the analysis of old com- 
positions will often betray the presence of qualities 
whose existence the writer did not suspect. Both 
professor and student will make efforts to discover 
the dormant powers, and to mark them for imme- 
diate development. The third step will naturally be 
the economic use and development of these qualities. 
If a student, for example, shows the possession of 
humor and pathos, force and imagination, four quali- 
ties often found together, the professor will show him 
how in all his compositions these qualities can be used 
effectively; force always to the front, humor and 
pathos discreetly in the background, imagination like 
an atmosphere veiling yet stimulating all, itself 
hardly noticed. Once a student has mastered the art 
of direct statement in pure, plain, precise English, 
and has acquired some skill in the use of his own 
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qualities of style, he can study Newman and other 
masters with some benefit. The study of the masters 
will be the last step in the development of his own 
good qualities; he will find much to imitate in them 
without infringing on their rights or injuring his own 
dependence; and their achievements will be an ever- 
lasting stimulus to effort. 

While the student’s style is forming under this 
method, the professor should be at pains to instruct 
him in what may be called the mechanism of essay- 
writing. By mechanism is meant that form in which 
a topic is presented to readers, with the view of inter- 
esting them, no matter what may be the subject. 
Modern journalists and magazine writers take the 
palm for skill in the mechanical construction of essay, 
story, editorial, and report. The style may not have 
a single clever quality, yet the arrangement forces the 
critical reader to read. From the title to the last 
word the aim is to catch and hold the attention. It 
is pure mechanism, as the poorest writer can learn it; 
and since it has its agreeable uses it ought not to be 
neglected. It will often make up for the lack of good 
qualities of style in those who have never been able 
to acquire a style, and it certainly adds to the popular 
interest ina great master. A writer in college can 
write on anything, just as an irresponsible or indif- 
ferent or badly trained priest can preach on anything, 
without regard to the pleasure or the comfort or the 
benefit of the audience; but the student acquainted 
with the mechanism of essay-writing will not write on 
anything that first occurs to him. He must first ask 
himself many questions, for he should never lose sight 
of his audience, whom he hopes to entertain and im- 
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press, nor of his own real powers which he hopes to 
display. Therefore his questions to himself are: 
Among all my experiences, or observations, or read- 
ings, which set of them will be apt to interest or 
instruct or please or impress my hearers or readers 
by their novelty, or charm, or force? 

It may be that among his experiences was the driv- 
ing of a canal-boat from Troy to Buffalo; or among 
his observations the Chinese manner of living in New 
York; or among his readings the poetry of Aubrey 
de Vere. Which subject will best suit both his 
audience and his own powers? If all three are 
agreeable, then he is at liberty to suit his own tastes 
and capacities. As a general rule one’s own experi- 
ences stimulate most the imagination, and draw out 
literary powers, and they are always interesting to an 
audience. ‘The same may be said of one’s own obser- 
vations; but one’s readings depend for their interest 
on the point and originality of view. All persons 
have had interesting experiences of one kind or an- 
other, and the seminarian should be encouraged to 
use them in his essays. He has had his school days 
in this or that village, his vacations, his college train- 
ing, his acquaintance with certain classes of people, 
his experience of methods of living, of varieties of 
character; he has observed and read more or less; he 
must now be taught to gather experiences, observa- 
tions, and readings into homogeneous groups, and to 
present them to an audience in their most picturesque 
garb, and in the fashion most likely to interest the 
audience. As has been said, this work is merely 
mechanical. He jots down in notes the essential 
features of driving a mule-team to Buffalo, arranges 
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them to form a climax, eliminates all trifling matter, 
gives proper proportion to the grave and the gay in 
such an experience, to the poetic and the prosaic, and 
names the written essay gayly, not seriously, yet 
fittingly: “The Towpath, or Footing it to Buffalo,” or 
“The Student and the Mules,” or “Kicks and Cuffs 
in Plenty.” 

The mechanism of a popular essay would then seem 
to be: 1. Selecting a subject suited to the particular 
audience. 2. Choosing the subject by preference 
among one’s own experiences, or observations, or 
actual readings. 3. Selecting matter best suited to 
one’s own qualities of style. 4. Arranging the matter 
in a way to attract and hold the attention of listeners. 
5. Properly and attractively naming the composition. 
This mechanical presentation of a subject nearly all 
journalists acquire, and many persons possess as a 
natural gift. Often has the writer listened admiringly 
to a set of experiences, interesting in themselves, told 
with the art of a raconteur, that needed only to be 
named to fulfil all the conditions of a perfectly con- 
structed essay; yet the narrator, if he came to 
write his own description, would lose himself in a 
very swamp of dulness and obscurity. Hence the 
necessity of teaching the student the mechanical 
construction of his essays with a view to securing the 
highest possible effect upon the reader or hearer; 
an effect which in a different way must also be se- 
cured by the preacher and the speaker. It is the 
man’s individuality which gives charm to his style; 
it is the mechanical construction of a composition 
which gives unity and continuity to the impression 
made upon reader or hearer. Style is the channel 
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of ideas, and the mechanical form of the essay is 
the channel of style. Take George is a popular 
lake because in a small space it presents the beau- 
ties of a hundred more spacious waters; perfect me- 
chanical construction brings all the good qualities 
of a writer before the reader in a brief composition. 


4. The Art of Bookmaking. 


While on this subject it may not be amiss to sug- 
gest another matter of kindred and serious import. 
Could not the students of our seminaries be taught 
the art of bookmaking, the art of authorship, with 
much benefit, and without infringing upon valuable 
time? We have great need of clerical writers in this 
country, as any one will admit. The few we have 
practically stumbled upon authorship, feeling the 
need of certain publications. Had they been trained 
to the art of bookmaking, their work would have 
begun sooner and been more effective. A fair num- 
ber of students have taste and capacity for author- 
ship; but never getting any direction toward the right 
road, taste and capacity disappear with the years. 
The college is really the place to begin the appren- 
ticeship to professional writing, and in the seminary 
it should be continued. If we are ever to have a body 
of clerical writers, some kind of a beginning ought to 
be made somewhere; and the writer suggests that the 
beginning be made in our seminaries. It is only a 
matter of direction and encouragement. The art of 
mere bookmaking is as mechanical as the construction 
of an essay or the building of a house. The inex- 
perienced have an exaggerated idea of the cleverness 
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required to write a volume; in our day it requires far 
more cleverness not to write one, so many and large 
are the inducements, so easy is the road. 

While the secular world is glutted with common- 
place authors and their books, the Catholics of this 
country, and English-speaking countries generally, 
suffer a dearth even of the commonplace—a dearth 
which must continue for another quarter of a century 
judging by present indications. In particular is 
there need of popular literature: books for the young, 
for the average readers, for the vast multitude who 
will read only literary confections. It seems just that 
the priest should help to produce such literature, 
either as author, or as the friend of struggling 
authors. In either case it will be of benefit to him if 
he has some understanding of the details of book- 
making. The seminarian can be shown the method 
by which a writer gathers material for a volume, by 
analyzing for him some work of contemporary litera- 
ture, a novel, a description of travel, an essay on 
Tennyson. This can be made still more practical by 
supposing him about to write a book on his own 
experiences, to be entitled the “ Vacations of an Ameri- 
can Student.” His first step is to select from the 
library a volume of the size and style in which he 
would like to have his manuscript appear; on exam- 
ination it is found to have thirty chapters of three 
thousand words each; he proceeds therefore to arrange 
his experiences into thirty chapters. He can adopt a 
topical division or the chronological for his chapters; 
the latter is simpler, but the former is more fascinat- 
ing. On asheet of paper he tabulates his experiences 
of every kind, and finds, as every bookwriter ought 
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to find, that his material would fill one hundred 
chapters. 

Ue must then select the most interesting experi- 
ences, or give them paragraphs instead of chapters. 
Here he will learn the art of condensation, of judicious 
selection, and of condemnation, and also the art of 
pleasing his reader more than himself. The same 
method may be adopted with him who chooses to 
write a novel, a history, or a criticism of Shakespere. 
With great care a title is chosen for the book, and 
then the student sets out with his director to find a 
publisher. It is this practical matter in which most 
writers are utterly helpless, and the very thought of 
venturing into that unknown country, where the pub- 
lisher roams about seeking whom he may devour, has 
chilled many an ambition. Yet it is no more serious 
a task than buying groceries. First, the author gets 
an estimate from three publishing houses as to the 
cost of printing one thousand copies of the volume; 
for a first-class job the ordinary cost will be six hun- 
dred dollars, supposing the author is publishing the 
bock at his own expense, as Catholic authors in this 
country will find it besttodo. A little inquiry among 
the firms which sell paper, set type, make electro- 
plates, and do printing and binding, will satisfy the 
author as to the justness of the price asked by the 
publisher for bringing out an edition of one thousand 
volumes. When the book is ready for sale, a visit to 
the bookseller’s is in order to make arrangements 
for the sale. The author’s agent is allowed five or ten 
cents on every copy sold for the advantages of his 
agency. These are the rough details of writing and 
printing and selling a book, and the interested semi- 
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narian can be made as familiar with them in theory 
as if he were engaged in the book business. 

The director can easily pick out from his group of 
clever writers the young men who show marked apti- 
tude for the labors of serious authorship; young men 
who have the staying power, the imagination, the 
liberality of view, and the courage to undertake a long 
and severe task. They can be taken up the mountain, 
and the great fields so deserted of earnest laborers, 
displayed to them, the fields of Catholic American 
literature. An immense variety of subjects can be 
described for them, suitable to their calling and to the 
needs of the people; stories for the young, histories 
for all conditions, the retelling in modern language 
of the lives of the saints, essays on conduct, doctrine, 
and the like, and instruction for the people on all 
topics. At first glance this teaching of the art of 
authorship in our seminaries may seem out of place 
and fanciful; yet where else can it be more fittingly 
taught, and what better material for future authors 
than the representatives of the highest spiritual train- 
ing in the world of this day, the young priests? The 
universities of the world give us our most profound 
writers, and would consider their work fruitless if they 
did not. Is not the seminary the cleric’s university ? 
Why, then, should not its graduates do as much in 
the field of authorship as the secular graduates? The 
suggestion that they be taught the art of authorship 
is made, because so many endowed with every quality 
of the successful writer have passed their lives in 
mournful silence, owing*to their exaggerated notions 
of the difficulty of authorship, the ignorance of the 
practical details. 
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5. Our Environment. 


To lead a people, the leader must know them; to 
fight an enemy, the enemy must be known; and as 
the preacher is both leader and fighter, he must know 
to the marrow his people and their enemies. It is 
interesting to see how thoroughly our missionaries to 
savage and unknown countries prepare themselves for 
successful ministry among pagans; patient study of 
maps, dialects, customs, pagan doctrines and prej- 
udices; of arts and sciences that will be useful in 
spreading the gospel, useful to the pagans, useful in 
reports to Europe of conditions in these strange lands. 
Common sense teaches the missionary that without 
such preparation he might as well stay at home, for 
it is one condition of success. The writer does not 
recall an instance in which this knowledge of the 
preacher’s environment is made the object of special 
study in our seminaries. It seems to be taken for 
granted that the students, as natives of the country 
or living in it, will get thoroughly acquainted with the 
times in which they live, with the country to which 
they belong, with the people to whom they are to 
preach. This taking things for granted by the leaders 
is not pleasant. If the faculty at West Point took it 
for granted that the cadets would learn certain 
branches as a matter of course, what fine generals 
might be born of such confidence! But cannot a 
native or a resident be trusted to know his own coun- 
try and times and people? Perhaps. He will have 
an instinct in that regard which may keep him out of 
harm, but that will do for the layman; for the priest 
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it is as insufficient as for the statesman; these must 
have both instinct and knowledge. 

To judge this matter by the actual degree of knowl- 
edge in the possession of the average seminarian is 
discouraging. Of the times, the country, and the 
people he knows nothing at the hour of ordination; 
moreover, he is supposed to know nothing, for his 
entire college and seminary training has shut out the 
every-day world. Then he is thrust into a parish, a 
confessional, a pulpit! It is hard to see why one 
country is not as worthy of study by the young priest 
as another. If any time, people, and country need 
to be studied by evangelizers, we are in the midst of 
them. Naturalism is the error of the time, and its 
war-cry is death to the Christ; the student must be 
taught to find it in its thousand manifestations. 
The country is Christian in sentiment in spite of its 
surrender to naturalism; the student must be taught 
to encourage that sentiment, not to crush it by violent 
utterance. The Catholic people are of many races, 
jealous of one another, yet intermingling more and 
more with the advancing years; the student must be 
taught to manage them without rudeness, without pre- 
conceptions, with full consideration for the differences 
of race and custom. The principles and practices of 
naturalism have invaded the Catholic body in the 
guise of honest argument, vice and error both appeal 
to the people in reasonable language, which they can 
easily understand; the preacher must recognize these 
facts, and shape his discourses accordingly. Hence 
the absurdity of a young or an old preacher boring a 
congregation with a sermon that would fit into the 
third century as nicely as into the nineteenth; or doas 
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well for the Hottentots as for Americans; yet this is 
the sermon peculiar to the American pulpit, and to 
almost all others. 

The preachers are not with the times, and the young 
men just ordained are as far from these times as from 
the moon. There is an absolute and pressing necessity 
of giving our seminarians as thorough a knowledge 
of their environment as their youth and condition will 
permit. It must be a systematized knowledge, in 
which every source of data will practically be ex- — 
hausted. Howis itto be provided? Is it within the 
province of the seminary to provide such knowledge? 
Would it not be better to let the young man pick up 
such knowledge on the mission, as he has hitherto 
done? Answering the last question, it would be better, 
if he be not allowed to do more than say mass for the 
first three years after ordination, to do nothing but 
study his environment; answering the second, any- 
thing that will the better fit the priest for his work is 
within the seminary’s province, as can be seen from 
the seminary preparation of foreign missionaries; the 
first question suggests the natural method of giving 
the student as thorough an acquaintance with his 
times, country, and people as he needs. 

His attention must first be called to the knowledge 
which he already possesses on these points, in order 
that he may condense, classify, and test it. His 
childhood, youth, school days, college and seminary 
courses were filled with useful experiences and im- 
pressions; his acquaintances, friends, relatives, books, 
are living illustrations of the times and the people; 
but they have passed through his mind like dreams, 
without meaning or significance. He must be taught 
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how to recall and to interrogate them; how to arrange 
them for continual use, how to reject the useless, and 
to test their present value by a new and enlightened 
study of actual conditions. This is the first step, and 
any professor can see its importance and necessity. 
Next, the student must be taught to keep a watch 
upon the present, upon the life around him; he must 
see with the eyes, hear with the ears, think with the 
mind of the priest; his vacations must be one long 
and close and pleasant study of the people among 
whom he lives,—their sorrows, joys, labors, recrea- 
tions, customs, at every stage of life from the cradle to 
the grave. These things he already knows from hay- 
ing taken unconscious partinthem. But now his part 
must be consciously played. He perfects and system- 
atizes his knowledge by intelligent observation, and 
easily becomes an authority in the matter of his own 
experiences among certain peoples and in certain dis- 
tricts. The third step is to test the present value of 
his past experiences and his present observations. 
What is the condition of the people among whom he 
has spent twenty years of his life? Have any changes 
in their character taken place for better or for worse 
since his first impressions of them were formed? To 
answer these questions he must both read and inquire. 
Only the well-informed director can fully answer them 
and name the sources of information. At this 
moment he will discover two important facts: that 
the Catholic body is now made up of many nationali- 
ties; that the non-Catholic portion of the American 
world is most favorably inclined to Catholic doctrine. 
The inferences are natural: that new methods are 
necessary for dealing with Catholics, and that the 
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non-Catholics must be met more than half-way by the 
priest. He can make a particular study of the state 
and diocese in which he is to labor, and of the people, 
Catholic and non-Catholic, to whom he is to preach 
the gospel. He will learn from this study how thor- 
oughly the principle, all things to all men, must shape 
his life. Formerly the Irish priests went to the Irish 
people, and the German to the German; now the 
priest, whatever be his race or descent, serves a 
people so mixed in blood that all the old traditions 
are of no use in dealing with them; and whereas in 
earlier days the priest held aloof from non-Catholics, 
nowadays he must associate with them and influence 
them. The fourth step and last requires that the 
student make himself intimately acquainted with the 
higher current literature of the time. This declara- 
tion will not appear wise to such trainers of semi- 
narians as deny the student access to current litera- 
ture during his course of philosophy and theology. 
Yet the success which has attended the experiment of 
a well-equipped reading-room in such an institution 
as St. Mary’s college, Baltimore, ought to have at- 
tracted the attention of educators long ago. However, 
of this later on. To get well acquainted with his 
times and country the student must read as well as 
observe and inquire. Such authors as Mallock, Lilly, 
Mivart, Balfour, Gladstone, and other interpreters of 
the thought of the time to the popular ear, should be 
read regularly under the guidance of the director. 
The great. reviews of Europe and America, the great 
dailies of this country, representative sheets of the 
sects and philosophies of the time, should be care- 
fully scanned with the one end in view. 
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The press of to-day is the very mirror of the time, 
and while faithfully reflecting the best surfaces of 
society, hints broadly at the darker side of life. The 
social philosopher reads the daily journal from the 
headline of the first column to the last advertisement ; 
the priest should do the same, if he wishes to know 
his people; the student needs only what his director 
points out, or a sure and honest instinct, often superior 
to the director, indicates. By these four steps will 
any student arrive at an accurate knowledge of his 
times and his people. Until he gets that knowledge 
he will be neither a safe guide for the flock nor a 
capable and effective preacher. Listen to the bores 
of the pulpit: the commonest hodearrier will tell you 
that he has heard their sermons once a year since he 
began to pay attention to sermons, and that no sooner 
is the gospel read but he can tell what the sermon will 
be. He is perfectly correct. From year to year the 
forms of ages endure; the preacher brings neither 
individuality nor knowledge of his times to the pul- 
pit; and his reward is the snores, the nodding heads, 
the deaf ears, the uncomplimentary thoughts and re- 
marks of his auditors. Thus, besides the proper 
physical qualifications, skill in elccution of the simpler 
kind, and ability to write good English and to con- 
struct an interesting essay, the preacher must have a 
fine knowledge of his times and his people; both the 
somewhat theoretical knowledge described above, and 
the practical knowledge which comes from working 
among people of all classes. If the seminary fails to 
provide the student with the proper methods, let him, 
if he has the spirit of his calling, acquire a knowledge 
of his environment on his own account. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE SERMON. 


By this time the reader will have begun to think 
that the qualifications for a successful preacher are 
to have no end. We have, however, reached the end. 
Physical excellences, taste and capacity for reading, 
skill in English composition, and a good knowledge 
of the environment ave the absolute requirements for 
the young man or the old who is to interest his hearers 
from the pulpit. It is unnecessary that the preacher 
should be a perfect elocutionist, or a perfect orator, 
or blessed with all the gifts of the powerful speaker. 
It is only necessary that what talents God has pro- 
vided him with should be developed to the extreme; 
the rest must be left to that Holy Spirit which makes 
effective, glorious, fruitful, the simplest utterance of 
the devoted priest, without Whose aid the greatest 
pulpit orator touches no heart to the love and service 
of God. It will have been seen that the writer places 
great reliance on the reading of current literature for 
the development of the missionary and the preacher. 
More than that, he makes the reading-room of the col- 
lege and the seminary one of the strongest aids of the 
professor in developing the young man’s character 
and mind; and further yet, he is of the opinion that 
without the proper use of the reading-room the intel- 
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the confessor, the preacher, will in this day be incom- 
plete. The Catholic institutions of the country are 
very slowly beginning to recognize that fact. At 
least they have entirely dropped the old theory of the 
French petit seminaire, that the modern journal must 
be rigidly excluded from the college reading-room, 
though a few of our seminaries still hang on to the 
worn-out theory, as if their very existence depended 
upon it. It is common to meet with a fairly well- 
equipped reading-room in our colleges; the authori- 
ties must now go a step further and make the press, 
through the reading-room, an element in training the 
young man. 


1. The Reading-Room. 


This means that the reading-room shall become an 
organized department of the college and the seminary. 
In the writer’s opinion no department will equal or 
even approach it in such matters as giving the student 
a taste for reading, in training him in the art of com- 
position, in acquainting him thoroughly with his 
environment, in making his studies, particularly phi- 
losophy and theology, real, living issues in his life, and 
in providing him with the matter and the methods 
required by the public speaker and the preacher. To 
accomplish so much, it will of course be much more in 
substance and form than the average reading-room, 
and will have a higher rank than that of a place of 
intellectual recreation. The reading-room worthy to 
rank as a department of an educational institution 
must be organized and directed like any other depart- 
ment; it will have a competent director, and will take 
its place in the mind of each professor as a special aid 
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in the training of his particular students. It must be 
a gracious apartment, lofty, lightsome, quiet, com- 
fortable; on its book-shelves must be found the best 
books of the month and the year,—selected solely 
with the view of illustrating the temper and condition 
of the times,—from the latest novel to the latest essay ; 
and as illustrative works of this character are always 
few there need be no fear of overloading the shelves. 
very representative review of Europe and America 
will have its place on the reading-table, and ten of the 
best dailies from five leading cities of the land along 
with them; to these may be added, at the director’s 
discretion, any other publications that come within 
the scope of the dominant idea. All these publica- 
tions are to be arranged as carefully and attractively 
as if for sale. 

In order to comprehend how the reading-room is to 
be made useful, let it be supposed that the effects 
aimed at are those already mentioned: to turn out 
young priests with a taste for preaching and reading, 
skilled in English composition, knowing their times 
and country, and able to preach sensibly and well. 
It is a professor’s duty to see that his young men 
acquire a taste for reading the first year of the semi- 
nary course, and to direct tastes already acquired. 
In an attractive reading-room such as has been 
described it will be an easy matter to give a man a 
taste for reading. The trouble will be to make it a 
correct taste, which by preference will turn to the 
really meritorious, and promptly reject the meretri- 
cious. Between the recommendations of the profes- 
sors and the guardianship of the director of the 
veading-room, abuses can be hindered. Daily the 
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former can point out to deficient students the book, 
the article, the editorial, the report, to be read at con- 
venience; daily for the voracious readers the director 
can announce the character and quality of the latest 
books and reviews; daily in their lectures the various 
professors can mention such articles in the reviews as 
bear upon the lecture, or the studies of the hour; 
regularly the students can be warned against the mere 
wasting of time in the reading-room, and deprived of 
its privileges for gross offence in this direction; and 
regularly the professors can test the use the students 
are making of their recommendations by class exam- 
ination and analysis of the articles recommended. 
Thus the taste for reading will be formed and directed. 

Skill in the construction of the essay, and practical 
acquaintance with various styles can be acquired from 
a careful study of the reviews and daily journals. 
They are the best models even in their faults and 
deficiencies for the practical preacher. Editors do 
not tolerate prosiness in any department of the press 
to-day. Articles must have significance of some kind, 
editorials must have directness and snap, reports of 
news must be brevity itself, and, where space is 
allowed, the interest must never flag. The phrase- 
ology of the hour, the idioms most popular, the figures 
most taking can be rapidly picked up from the first- 
class journals. Happy the preacher who can add to 
his academic dignity the sparkle, snap, brevity, pithi- 
ness, directness, attractiveness of the articles so lav- 
ishly scattered through one issue of a great journal. 
These ephemeral publications all aim to interest the 
very multitude to which the preacher is accredited. 
Whatever is good in their methods is sure to be the 
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very good required by the priest; the feeble and vic- 
ious in them he can ignore. The director of the read- 
ing-room can point out the excellences that will aid 
the student in the construction and expression of his 
essays. The best aid to learning the character of a 
people is the press, beyond doubt, and this becomes 
truer with every year, because the journalistic field is 
broadening each moment. 

For example, the superior American reviews provide 
us each month with a description of the currents of 
opinion running in the high seas of thought and 
study. The best writers, the highest professors, the 
experts of science, the statesman, the lights of man- 
kind, all contribute to them. ‘The daily journals 
illustrate in their pages, with news from every part 
of the world, the theories, statements, opinions pub- 
lished in the reviews. Nosooner has the cable flashed 
the news of a famine in India than an ex-viceroy 
describes its cause in a review. The daily journal 
in its very make-up, its style of English, its very 
advertisements, its stories and jokes, its sketches of 
common life, of political and other celebrities, its 
dogmatic editorials, is actually the spirit of the nation 
addressing the individual, the quintessence of all 
that which is called American. To read it with the 
philosopher’s eye and mind is to live in friendly in- 
timacy with the nation itself. What more need be 
said to show that judicious reading of the journals 
will acquaint a student thoroughly with his times 
and people? Moreover, the student might be taught 
to keep an eye on the news-lists for the latest ideas 
in journalistic enterprise. The worst as well as the 
best finds its way into print; and the progress of vice 
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among the people can be easily traced by an 
occasional study of a news-stand. Finally, the read- 
ing-room can be made the good right-hand of philos- 
ophy and theology in ways which it would be super- 
fluous to name. Such it would have been made long 
ago were our teaching theologians practical men of 
their time, and not mere students of the book. 

In the press of the day the trained eye can see like 
animalcule in a drop of water all the elements, which 
in coalescing will make the history of the future, as 
they made history in the past and present. This is 
a rough figure, but though not as wide as a church 
door nor as deep as a well, it will serve. To stu- 
dents who are careful readers of current literature, 
philosophy, and theology become living things; to 
nearly all others they remain quite dead. So much 
for the reading-room. 'Tothe writer’s knowledge one 
American college has reached something like the 
proper conception of the uses of a reading-room, St. 
Mary’s in Baltimore, where a competent director 
seems to have done much good with it. With this 
paragraph the suggestions for constructing an attrac- 
tive preacher come to an end. They are not so 
numerous as to slip the memory, and not beyond very 
average abilities. Good physical presence and proper 
development of ear, voice, and natural elocution, a 
taste for reading, ability to construct an interesting 
essay and to write correct English, and a keen knowl- 
edge of the people and the times: these are the quali- 
fications. In the next section will be discussed the 
art of focussing these acquirements on the building 
and preaching of a sermon, a lecture, and a speech 
for any occasion. Let it be ever kept in mind that 
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the writer has always in view the least gifted student; 
who can elevate himself to unexpected heights by 
good methods and constant study and practice; while 
the cleverer brother on the same lines may attain 
reputation and eminence. 


2. The Sermon. 


Earlier in this essay the writer referred to the art 
of preaching, as our young priests illustrate it, as the 
gentle art of trying it on the dog. The young priest 
is supposed to practise himself in the art of pleasing 
and instructing a congregation by trying on it his raw 
sermons and his crude delivery for many years. It is 
most rare that he is presented to them as a finished 
speaker; finished in the sense that all has been done 
for him which the best methods, his own abilities and 
industry, and his youth and inexperience permit. 
The writer maintains that the average seminary course 
is long enough, if professors do their duty, and bish- 
ops provide the funds, to exhaust a man’s capacity 
on this point, and to send him into the pulpit as 
eapable a preacher as the circumstances demand. 
Anyway, he should be very much more than the raw, 
frightened, duli schoolboy about to read an essay on 
sin for the discomfort of some and the amusement of 
others; his preaching and speaking ought to be a 
pleasure to him and to his hearers; and there should 
be in his discourses those marks of the leader which, 
however simple in form and substance, impress 
listeners as the qualities of a leader should. The 
young priest will of necessity be the amateur preacher 
for many a day; no culture can teach him beyond his 
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youth and inexperience; he will be nervous, occa- 
sionally awkward, perhaps amusing to the critics; in 
all which there is no harm, and no fault can be found. 
He will overcome these defects, and in the mean time 
he will preach interesting and pleasing sermons for 
the average congregation, who will forgive his natural 
deficiencies for very gladness that he is not a distress 
and a bore to them. ‘To make him an effective and 
forcible preacher the writer now offers a few sugges- 
tions, on the supposition that the student has been 
subjected to the preparatory training described in the 
last chapter. 

The professor has now in his hands a man who can 
speak distinctly, in a natural tone, and who can com- 
pose an essay for an American audience, with a fair 
knowledge. of the subjects that will interest such an 
audience. In the last year of his course the student 
will take up the special business of sermon-building 
and sermon delivery. Every opportunity should be 
given him to test his powers under conditions as 
similar as possible to those which will confront him 
in parish pulpits. The custom of preaching in refec- 
tories to the orchestra of clattering dishes and tramp- 
ing waiters is simply ridiculous. It is a relic of a 
barbarous day. The student should have the oppor- 
tunity of preaching two set sermons before his fellows 
in his last year, let the circumstances be what they 
may. If the class be large let them preach to 
divisions’ of the students in different parts of the 
building; but at all events, two set sermons should be 
the portion of each student. The same solemnity 
should be observed as if he were to preach before an 
ordinary congregation, and his faults should be 
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marked down and described to him at the close of the 
performance. In the academies he should also get 
the opportunity to deliver short extemporaneous 
speeches on the plan suggested later; and twice that 
year an audience of his fellows might be gathered to 
hear him lecture for their entertainment. This would 
call for four discourses and a number of short speeches 
during the year, which are not too much for a student 
trained properly. Even if the ordination class should 
number as high as thirty—rarely the case in our semi- 
naries—there will be no difficulty in arranging one 
hundred and twenty occasions to listen to their set 
sermons and lectures. They can serve as features of 
the programmes in the various academies always to 
be found in representative seminaries; and a capable 
professor can arrange for their delivery in ways that 
will not encroach upon valuable time. 

The first matter to be taught the student is where 
to find the material for his sermons. It is important 
that he should avoid.the beaten path from the start. 
He must even be taught a horror of it. It is the bane 
of our preachers, who seem for the most part to be 
treading in one another’s footsteps, as Indians are 
said to do on the warpath. They take the most 
obvious view of any ‘subject, and choose the most 
obyious subjects, drawing the same old conclusions 
that for a thousand years have been drawn from the 
same old well. Hence the boast of old sermon- 
listeners, that they can tell what is to be preached 
within two minutes after the preacher begins. The 
charm of the preacher’s personality,—and every 
human being possesses some degree of that charm,— 
rarely enters into the average sermon. The student 
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is never taught to make use of his own peculiarities, 
his own ways of thought and expression, his own 
methods of viewing a subject, which make the atmos- 
phere for his literary productions, and differentiate 
him from other preachers using the same subject. 
He will find that personality and its charm in the 
proper use of the right material for composing his 
sermons. First, then, from his own meditations must 
be drawn his best inspirations; next from his spiritual 
and other readings; last, from his observations of the 
life around him. Better than all the sermon-books 
are these three sources of sermon-subjects, if they be 
only well used. In meditation the human reason and 
the Holy Spirit are at work on the problems of life, 
and the result is a constant widening of the horizon 
both for the soul and the mind. Convictions are born 
of meditations, convictions so deep and strong that 
the young preacher can scarcely resist the impulse to 
utter them to a world quite ignorant of itself and its 
manifest destiny. 

No book that ministers to the student’s pleasure 
but should afford him many a hint for a paragraph, 
or an illustration, or an entire plan for a sermon, be 
it a worthy volume or the product of the modern 
sensationalist. He must be taught to observe the 
people and the incidents of his daily life that both 
may provide him with suggestions. The use of the 
notebook is a necessity for the preacher; he must 
record all matters in his meditations, readings, and, 
observations that seem to offer substance for his ser- 
mons. Practical illustration should be given him by 
his professor in extracting material from these three 
sources. For example, he should put on paper the 
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thoughts and emotions of a recent meditation on 
death; the most striking suggestions of a recently 
read book; the hints offered by the morning paper in 
its record of striking and tragic incident; and any 
moral conditions which he has noticed in his native 
town. These notes should be studied with care to see 
what use may be made of them in preaching, when 
they can be arranged accordingly. Two or three 
lessons of this sort, and a few descriptions of the 
ancient methods used by the bores of the pulpit, will 
give the student a fair idea of securing originality, 
and a great dread of joining the army of commonplace 
preachers. With the sources of materials so handy 
and fruitful, and the use of them so rich in result at the 
very first essay in preaching, the young priest may 
be trusted to keep them in sight forever. 

The building up of a sermon is the next step. It 
is a purely mechanical process, like the building of a 
house, and men without a single oratorical gift or 
grace can learn it and teach it. One student will 
have a natural instinct for it, and another will acquire 
it only with severe labor; just as one man learns car- 
pentry while his fellow is getting acquainted with the 
tools. For the average preacher this art of building a 
sermon is more important than any other single ac- 
complishment bearing upon oratory. Without it the 
finest speaker loses the crowning glory of his talent. 
For the reason that, in the first case, a well-built ser- 
mon, though plain in material and simple in delivery, 
reaches the mind so directly and makes its impres- 
sion so clearly and promptly as to please the listeners, 
just as the plainest and simplest well-built house 
pleases, by the solidity of the workmanship; and in 
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the second case the cleverest orator misses unity of 
impression on the hearer, who feels many beauties in 
the discourse, but does not clearly see their connec- 
tion with the orator’s theme, through the faulty 
arrangement. The method of constructing an essay, 
described in the chapter on English Composition, will 
have directly prepared the student for the construction 
of the sermon. He must be taught to consider five 
things in the making of any sermon: the occasion, 
the place, the capacities of the audience, his own 
powers and limitations, and the subject with which 
he is to deal. No sermon can be made effective to 
the fullest extent which omits proper consideration 
of any one of these. A practised preacher will study 
them instinctively without troubling himself for the 
reasons of so doing; the student must be taught 
beforehand how to make the most of them. 

He studies the occasion, or the day on which he is 
to preach, whether it be a feast or not, to get such 
inspiration as the moment affords, to be in touch 
with it. For this purpose he will read carefully the 
mass of the day, note the saints commemorated, 
mark the season of the year, both ecclesiastical and 
natural, and read his breviary with special care. It 
is unnecessary to name every benefit to be derived 
from this practice; sufficient to say that his sermon 
will get an atmosphere, as the painters call it, pecul- 
iar to the moment in which it is delivered, and the 
young preacher will be astonished at the effect upon 
himself. Apposite texts, pointed arguments, beauti- 
ful illustrations, helpful suggestions, will flow in upon 
him, while composing, in a flood; so that he will have 
rather to choose amid profusion than to beat his 
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brains for ideas and fluency. Secondly, he must be 
taught to study the place in which his sermon is to be 
delivered. He ought to know how difficult or easy it 
will be for his voice to fill the church, what oddities 
of the acoustics have to be met with peculiarities of 
delivery, what pitch of voice will be necessary to reach 
the remotest ear. Professional speakers never omit 
this inquiry, and it is worth the attention of any 
speaker. It may take an inexperienced young man 
many hours of practice to adapt his voice and methods 
to a particular pulpit, where the veteran would use 
as many minutes. He must be instructed to continue 
his efforts in this direction with unfailing persever- 
ance, until he has mastered the art of adapting him- 
self to any pulpit as far as his powers will permit. 
Thirdly, he must be taught to study his audience 
in order to get its average of intelligence and taste, 
and some insight into its particular needs. If it has 
been somewhat wearied of one set of subjects, or a 
certain style of preaching, the young priest must 
endeayor to provide a change; if it is of humble con- 
dition and training, it will not be of great use to dis- 
cuss for them the Western Schism, or to describe the 
authenticity of the New Testament. The average 
American audience would not be interested in a pres- 
entation of dogmatic teaching on grace. Tor one 
congregation striking pictorial description must be 
employed with vehement declamation; for another a 
strong argument is to be preferred. Fourthly, the 
student must be taught to study his own capacities and 
limitations in delivery. He should make a list of 
them for reference. One man will have a talent for 
accurate and striking description, powerful denuncia- 
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tion, and pathos; another will be able to make a 
forcible argument against an adversary, illustrated by 
keen wit and sarcasm; a third will have all the elocu- 
tionary graces. In the matter of limitations, it will 
be unsafe for one to touch on the pathetic, for another 
to denounce, for a third to argue; because the first 
will become strained, the second abusive and screechy, 
the third confused. Let each student discover his 
good and weak points, and act accordingly. How 
important this is can be seen from the many instances 
in which a priest is one man in the pulpit and another 
in private life. Who has not met the clever after- 
dinner speaker, the witty, natural, fluent talker at a 
meeting or at the fireside, whose sermons in matter and 
delivery were like dry bones rattling? Such unfortu- 
nates received no training for the pulpit, or worse 
than none. The qualities which make them popular 
in social life, fluency in description and graceful wit, 
are the very qualities for the pulpit, where they are 
too rarely found; but their possessors were never 
taught how to use them in the pulpit, they were 
allowed to form their own ideals of what a sermon 
should be, and the fiction of their ignorance and help- 
lessness becomes too deeply rooted ever to be re- 
moved. Wendell Phillips in his later years invariably 
became screechy if his voice rose to notes of towering 
indignation; consequently the great orator avoided 
those higher tones. The student must avoid what is 
beyond his powers, and cultivate those excellences 
which his director discovers in him. 

Finally, he must be taught to study his subject, 
after he has used great care in choosing it. In choos- 
ing he must have his own capacities, his audience, 
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and the fitness of the subject to both always in his 
mind. When it is chosen, he must examine it care- 
fully for that point of view best suited to the intelli- 
gence and taste of the special congregation and to his 
peculiar abilities. Fifty experienced preachers will 
handle the same subject in as many different ways. 
Being men of originality, acquainted with their own 
good points, they will each select that treatment which 
best develops their ideas, and exercises their particu- 
lar talents. Itis one of the misfortunes of the average 
preacher that he is almost sure to take the common- 
place view of the subject and the most familiar. The 
better to understand the force and utility of the five 
things recommended for the building up of a sermon, 
let us take an actual circumstance by which they 
may be tested. Let us suppose that a young man is 
to preach on the feast of the Epiphany, and is prepar- 
ing a sermon according to the method just described. 

As it is unimportant what order he follows in using 
the five recommendations, we can suppose that he con- 
siders the choice of a subject first. He decides to 
speak upon some topic closely connected with the 
feast, yet avoiding the usual subject of the average 
preacher, the manifestation of Christ to the Gentiles. 
A little examination shows him that the occasion per- 
mits a sermon on the kings, on the Jewish chiefs, 
and on Herod the Great. The melodramatic strength 
of the latter figure attracts him, Herod’s failure to 
interpret aright the strange mission of the kings 
impresses. him, and the young priest chooses for his 
subject what he may call Herod’s Opportunity. As 
anyone can see, the dark-hearted prince missed a 
great chance for earthly immortality on this occasion, 
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He should have been with the kings this day in 
offering his allegiance to the King of Kings. The 
young priest will therefore describe for the people 
Herod’s failure to seize his greatest opportunity. 
The mass and the office of the day supply him with 
texts and incidents of the most telling character, and 
he can use them to the utmost. The people to whom 
he is to preach are a city congregation of average in- 
telligence, able to appreciate the best that a neophyte 
can offer them. The church is not too small for fine 
and large elocutionary effects, nor too large for an 
average voice and quiet gesture. Let us suppose the 
young priest is good at description, with a taste for 
the ornate and the dramatic, but unable to use pathos 
with effect, and apt to become screechy in excite- 
ment. Here, then, we have the subject and the point 
of view, the occasion, the place, the people, and the 
preacher’s good qualities, all considered. Upon what 
plan will he present his sermon that it may fit in with 
all these circumstances? 

A sermon should be presented to a congregation 
precisely as a play to a theater audience. The 
ordinary drama has four acts. The story is begun 
in the first, its interest increases in the second, the 
climax is reached in the third, and the conclusions 
are drawn in the fourth and last. This plan holds 
the secret of keeping the interest of any audience on 
any subject from first to last. In the sermon on 
Herod it can be followed with fine results. The 
preacher will consider the arrival of the kings in 
Jerusalem and a description of the opportunity now 
to be offered to the king as the first act; the meeting 
of the court to hear the story of the Magi and give 
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them an answer as the second; their private audience 
with Herod as the third; and the scenes of the adora- 
tion in Bethlehem, with Herod absent and his oppor- 
tunity forever gone, as the fourth. As the young 
priest has good descriptive powers, this subject will 
make a telling sermon for him, and for the people. 
In the first part the audience can be easily interested 
in a brief account of the ability and wickedness of 
Herod, of the kings, of the astonishment of Jerusalem 
over their strange inquiry, of the nature of the oppor- 
tunity about to be offered to Herod. The meeting of 
the court, the discussion of the birthplace of the 
Messiah, the amusement and scorn of the Scribes 
and Pharisees for the Wise Men, are inviting themes 
for the second part. The statecraft of Herod, his 
uneasiness, his caution, as witnessed in the secret 
audience with the Magi, his failure to seize the oppor- 
tunity so candidly presented to him by the permission 
of God, are incidents of melodramatic value from any 
point of view; and finally the beautiful reception of 
the kings in Bethlehem, Herod’s absence, his final 
yielding to crime and despair in the slaughter of the 
Tnnocents and in his own death offer splendid material 
for the peroration. According to the attainments of 
the preacher in elocution and composition, must the 
sermon be arranged. A plain speaker, incapable of 
the freedom and sonorousness of an elocutionist, must 
attempt only a clear presentation of the story and the 
argument, in which there will be no hesitation, no 
stumbling. The more skilled a preacher is in pre- 
senting the pathetic, the forcible, the dramatic, the 
more should he study to find outlet in any subject for 
the use of these qualities. 
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Enovgh has now been said of the sermon to give a 
fair idea of the writer’s meaning, and to enable a 
capable professor to accept or condemn the methods 
recommended. A few words on lecturing and on 
speech-making will fitly close this chapter. To the 
lecture may be applied all that has been said on the 
sermon, and as much more as is called for by the fact 
that the lecture is of a freer character, must amuse as 
well as instruct, and admits of applause from the 
audience. It should be constructed in the manner 
above described, that is, divided into four acts, the 
interest gradually heightened until the last moment, 
each division lightened by humorous or telling inci- 
dent, and full play allowed to the speaker’s personal 
characteristics. One man will do this rapidly by 
instinct. Practised speakers do it in the very act of 
speaking. The average man must make a list of his 
talents, study slowly the arguments that admit of in- 
cident, introduce the humorous vein carefully so as 
not to offend good taste, and shape his lecture like 
any other bit of mechanism, until it has the appear- 
ance of spontaneity. The seminary student might 
experiment on two lectures in his last year and try 
them on his fellows; for if he shows any ability what- 
ever in speaking he will have many invitations after 
ordination to display his talents. 

The ability to make short and pertinent speeches at 
a moment’s notice should be one of the ordinary 
acquirements of the young priest, if for no more than 
to save his friends and admirers the mortification of 
hearing him stumble and bleat through ten miserable 
sentences at certain times in his early career. As 
there is usually considerable society speechmaking in 
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the seminaries, the students might receive a few 
lessons in the trick of talking on nothing for five 
minutes, without shyness or incoherency. It is a 
trick and nothing more, a mere soap bubble, yet 
must it have shape and color. <A sudden call to say 
a few words to an audience can always be anticipated, 
and the shrewd victim, instead of courting dark 
corners, will pitch on three points and a conclusion 
while the occasion is progressing. As every gather- 
ing has a purpose, and speakers, and opinions, a little 
hard sense will provide a man with the necessary 
material fora shortspeech. The student can practise 
hunting for three points and a conclusion at every 
society meeting he attends, and in his own room with 
imaginary meetings. Three or four can practise the 
trick at impromptu meetings anywhere. In all these 
matters, it requires only that the student be led into 
the right way by an interested professor, to travel it 
alone and successfully for the rest of his career. As 
a rule the professor is the sine qua non of continuous 
effort. 


Many objections can be easily offered against the 
recommendations of this part of the essay, and of the 
preceding parts as well; but the writer apprehends that 
the most powerful will be the declaration from some 
old hard-headed financiers that the country has not 
time or money enough to carry out the general scheme 
of training so far suggested. To this objection it 
might. well be answered that the dioceses might give 
less money to building superfine churches, and more 
to training superior priests; that the bishops shake 
off the mania for diocesan seminaries, and concentrate 
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money and thought on provincial or sectional institu- 
tions; but such a response would hardly be practical, 
and it would certainly be unnecessary. Because the 
scheme of training described here is sufficiently 
flexible and economical to be tried in a diocesan as 
well as a provincial seminary, provided the institu- 
tion has a faculty of the right kind. This can be 
demonstrated in a paragraph. ‘The writer has recom- 
mended only that the conditions at present existing 
in the average seminary be improved and systema- 
tized. The bishops are constantly building new 
seminaries or improving the old; why not build and 
improve in line with the latest and best ideas of 
modern architecture, looking sharply to light, heat, 
ventilation, fitness, baths, and other sanitary matters? 
The student is permitted and expected to keep his 
physical health in good condition; why not devote a 
few hundred dollars to teaching him how to secure 
physique and vitality of the best? The business of 
eating must be attended to; why not manage it from 
the standpoint of the young man’s health, and not 
from the standpoint of expense, as does every semi- 
nary in the whole unfortunate list the world over; too 
many of them cursed with incapable, ill-paid, dirty 
servants, inefficient bursars, coarse, half-cooked food, 
and hideous table service? The student studies 
manners; is it not worth while to help him, by lecture 
and example from his teachers, to attain the most 
perfect decorum? The seminaries pretend to teach 
certain arts of expression, singing, writing, elocution, 
reading, preaching, and they waste time on what is 
only the vainest and shallowest of pretences; why not 
spend a thousand dollars on the real thing, save time, 
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and turn out speakers on a system that will show 
results worth noticing? The library and the reading- 
room are supposed to be institutions of seminary life; 
why not use them, put life into them, and take them 
out of the state of mildew and dry rot peculiar to 
most? 

Four professors trained to the work could easily 
teach fifty young men in the usual six years’ course 
all that has here been recommended, and exhaust the 
capacities of the students; but the professors would 
need more varied accomplishment than they usually 
enjoy in such a case. In the provincial seminary 
specialists could easily be found to do the work, and 
the cost would be perhaps five thousand dollars a year 
in excess of present expense, which would mean a 
saving to the dioceses in various ways of a hundred 
thousand. It is not the money, however, which need 
give anxiety. The grave difficulty is to secure the 
men; professors of the right sort, skillful, trained, 
industrious, enthusiastic, acquainted with the raw 
material which is to be shaped into the finished prod- 
uct; not the accidents of the moment, taken hap- 
hazard from any walk of clerical life and pushed into 
the professorial chair. These men may have the good- 
will, but they lack capacity and taste; and one trained 
teacher would do as much work as ten of them, and 
do it better. The expense and the time are not valid 
objections to carrying out in a seminary what has 
been carried out for years in more than one secu- 
lar institution, notably in the American Military 


Academy. 
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PARTSIV, 
The Spiritual Lite. 


Be ye perfect as your heavenly father is perfect.—Mutt. 
Cap. v. 48. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
TAKING THINGS FOR GRANTED. 


Fine training in the spiritual life, thorough devel- 
opment of the missionary spirit, and rational intel- 
lectual training are the three necessities of the 
clerical student. The writer doubts if he has any call 
to discourse upon them and for various reasons. 
Since the days of St. Charles Borromeo they have 
been recognized by the least efficient seminaries as 
haying first place, and a hundred writers have 
described and made common the methods by which 
they may be attained; the missionary spirit has 
developed remarkable strength in this century, and 
the average priest is really getting to be a leader of 
his people; education is the shibboleth of the cen- 
tury, even the schoolma’ams knowing much about it, 
and we have a surfeit of intellectual culture of a sort; 
so that the wisest may not venture upon this ground 
without hesitation and a reasonable fear that they can 
say only what has been said before more opportunely 
and in better style. Yet since this essay has been 
begun it may as well be properly ended. It will be a 
record of one man’s opinions, if nothing more. The 
attention of the thoughtful has been drawn within a 
decade to certain oddities in clerical life, for which 
an explanation is speedily desired. Perhaps the 


explanation will be found in this section, penned, it 
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must be admitted, in distrust. These oddities may 
be discreetly mentioned here. 

First, it is thought that too large a percentage of 
our young priests fall into convivial habits soon after 
ordination, and cherish them at the expense of duty 
in the beginning and health at the end; respectable 
conviviality, of course, in which social life and its 
honest pleasures take up more time than the ministry, 
and the sick and sinful are neglected for receptions, 
dinners, drives, pleasure journeys, and the like; so 
that in a few years it is difficult to distinguish the 
young priest from an ordinary successful business 
man, who works sufficently to provide himself with 
money and maintain his self-respect before the com- 
munity. Secondly, few have failed to remark the 
very large number of clerics who have lost their grip 
on the essentials of the spiritual life, and make little 
use of the ordinary aids to holiness; who indeed live 
clean and honorable lives, yet more from habit than 
reason or conscious effort; who find all their spirit- 
uality in a rapid saying of the mass and the office, and 
have become totally unfitted for leading others in the 
way of the higher life. Thirdly, it is too often found 
that a hard, official, commercial spirit marks the rela- 
tion of the priest to his people; the altar is used 
for indiscreet harangues on finance, and for abuse of 
the sour givers, or the backsliders; routine work 
replaces the affectionate care and watchfulness of the 
father over his children, and in consequence the un- 
fortunate, the poor, the sick, and the dying are really 
neglected; systematized parish work develops into 
red-tape officialism of the meanest sort; abuses creep 
in and flourish in parishes well provided with young 
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priests, with many societies, with popular services 
and frequent confessions, because the young men are 
taking advantage of systematized work to excuse 
themselves from any other. Fourthly, it has seemed 
to many that with all their progress the seminaries 
have been too often guilty of the fault of the times in 
mental training; that is, giving too much time to mere 
mental discipline at the expense of the spiritual, put- 
ting less important studies in the first place for 
utility’s sake, and rather aiming to turn out a clerical 
tradesman than a man of culture; with the result that 
the present generation of young priests show as little 
love of true culture as the old missionaries, who had no 
time for it in long journeyings and multiplied labors, 
while the prospect >f their taking a fitting share in es- 
tablishing a Catholic American literature is very small. 

These circumstances, as they appeared to the 
writer, are his excuse for putting this section into 
print. There is some room for criticism on these 
matters at any time in any corner of the church. It 
may be of interest to American priests to know that 
the brethren of France and Quebec look upon them 
as anything but a credit to the sacerdotal order, refer 
to them as Protestant priests, and take our free 
manners and fondness for unconventional costume as 
evidence of low morality. We can repudiate their 
insinuations, ridicule their slavery to the conven- 
tional, and make the counter charge of an absurd stiff- 
neckedness. At the same time it will do us no harm 
to study their fine devotion to the form as well as the 
substance of the clerical life, and to adapt their best 
methods to the American situation. If they have 
much to learn from us, and must get over their low 
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estimate of our character, we on the other hand are 
not so faultless, even if we understand them better 
than they do Americans. 

One could wish, in examining his own experience of 
spiritual training in the seminary, that the trainers 
had not taken so much for granted. It is true that 
clerical students have the strength of vocation, the 
advantage of sound home training, and a clean college 
discipline af the start; that they are not boys, but 
men; that they are Catholics whose lives are directly 
controlled by the Holy Spirit; and that they enter 
the seminary with a purpose. Because of these facts 
it seems to be taken for granted that they are ready 
for immediate introduction to the spiritual life with- 
out extensive explanation of aims and methods, that 
mortification is quite easy to them, and that the 
human in them is not strong enough to be a serious 
obstacle in climbing the mountain. Hence they are 
carried at once without much preface into meditation, 
prayer, spiritual reading, long kneelings and stand- 
ings and silences, and are commanded to submit to 
cold, poor food, and passing sickness like veterans. 
When explanations of these things are made, of their 
use, origin, and benefit, most teachers fall back on 
the plain statement that the masters of the spiritual 
life used them, and therefore the seminaries use them; 
that without them it is impossible to be spiritual and 
holy; and that a distaste for them argues absence of 
vocation. Many confess that in their college and sem- 
inary days they could make nothing of meditation and 
mental prayer, and thought silence, cold, poor food, 
long kneeling the inventions of incapable faculties. 

Many found then and since hundreds of the same 
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opinion. Nor can they remember that any authority, 
living or printed, made a becoming explanation in 
these matters, that would reconcile nature with use- 
Jess discomforts, or suggest a natural pleasure to be 
found in meditation. Here seems to be the root of 
the difficulty: the human nature of the clerical stu- 
dent is put too far out of sight at every part of the 
seminary course, and particularly at the beginning. 
Consider what the youth is upon entering the semi- 
nary. His spiritual training in college has been ele- 
mentary. Meditation and spiritual reading as prac- 
tised in our best colleges are ridiculous. They touch 
none as to soul, and their intellectual side is mourn- 
‘fully primitive. Vocal prayer, morning mass, and 
monthly confession and communion are the useful 
matters of college training; but the clerical student 
leaves college quite raw and uncouth in the spiritual 
life. The seminary simply emphasizes what he has 
just left in college. The meditations are longer and 
more elaborate, examen, confession, and the like are 
more frequent, the necessity of holiness in the priest 
is dwelt upon with earnestness, but no teacher speaks 
the strong and suitable word of explanation as to the 
reason, the need, the use, the beauty of these things. 
The human in the student is not called upon to adapt 
itself for reasons to the new conditions. It is simply 
ordered to enter the mould and stay there uncom- 
plaining until it takes the required shape. Hence 
the number of students who never get any grip on the 
essentials of the spiritual life, and drop the entire 
scheme as soon as they are ordained; who say mass 
in twenty minutes with little preparation or thanks- 
giving and no profit; who find the office a nuisance, and 
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meditation impossible; who confine their devotions 
to clerical work, the rosary, and a visit of ceremony 
to the sanctuary. Hence, also, the number of priests 
who acquired all their spiritual practices some years 
after ordination, not in the seminary, but in the field 
where they learned by experience what they lacked. 

It is not enough to say to a student this ought to 
be done; the teacher should explain all that the mind 
can grasp of the beauty and use of the thing recom- 
mended. The human in the student is predominant. 
It is to be subordinated by training, but only with 
its own knowledge and consent. 'Too many spiritual 
teachers make war on it in the student, and would 
crush or destroy it, turning his knees into leathern 
hinges and the spine into steel; when, instead, the 
human must be made the ally of the soul, its faithful 
servant, as it was in the Son and the Mother. 
Through the human we arrive at the spiritual, and 
the clerical student must be made to know through 
material figures and human sensations, which have 
long been familiar to him, what value is attached to 
the life of the soul, and to the means of developing 
that life. He can attain this knowledge only by 
degrees, for nature does not submit readily to the 
supernatural. The primer must precede the tome. 
There must be a graded progress both in knowledge 
of the means and use of them. How is this to be 
done? It would be presumptuous in the writer to lay 
down a cast-iron scheme in so important a matter. 
The best he can do is to describe what methods would 
be likely to attract the average student during semi- 
nary training; then let the expert professor make 
what use of the description seems fitting. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
UNION WITH CHRIST. 


1. Christ, the Model. 


Tue standard of priestly sanctity and the model of 
the priest is Jesus Christ; the aim of the spiritual 
hfe is perfect union with Him; the method by which 
the student must be trained for this union is that used 
by the Master in training the Apostles; and the results 
must be the same for the young priest as for the 
apostle. These are the first principles, admitted 
everywhere, incessantly preached in our seminaries, 
and too often without fruit. “Be ye perfect, as your 
Heavenly Father is perfect.” “Be ye holy, because 
I am holy.” What seminarian has not heard these 
tremendous declarations time out of mind, yet they 
mean only too little to the raw student, unless 
illumined by a hundred varying applications. When 
it is said to the young man that holiness must be his 
average condition of life, that religion must be the 
basis of his philosophy of life, that he must be all 
that he preaches, holy and perfect in his order as 
Christ Himself, and an alter Christus for his people, 
it must also be pointed out in what proportion these 
terms are used, if the young man is to get a proper 
idea of the standard. In the spiritual life he has no 
sense of proportion. What the teacher calls innocence 
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or sinlessness he calls sanctity. His human measures 
must be called in to make him know spiritual 
measures accurately. He is aware that courage, cool- 
ness, skill, and strength, in the most trying circum- 
stances, are the necessary qualities of the soldier; 
that integrity, acuteness, fidelity are the necessary 
qualities of the lawyer; that immaculate purity, per- 
fect service, the martyr’s courage were the necessary 
qualities of the Beloved Disciple. Even so, it must 
be said to him, is perfect sanctity necessary to you, 
for it is your profession, you are the leader, you are 
bound to it by oath; and no traitor or coward, no 
thieving lawyer, no Judas, deserves more opprobrium 
than you, if you fail to live to your own standard. 
This is measuring spiritual standards by the hu- 
man meter. It is the only way to reach the aver- 
age student mind. 

When it is said to the student, Christ is your 
model, your master, your friend, the teacher must 
make sure of the exact strength these terms have in 
the boy’s mind, since they mean nothing to the 
thoughtless, to those who have never had a model or 
a master or a friend. Most earnest youths have 
modelled their manners or their methods in sport and 
study on some admired personage. They compre- 
hend also how an apprentice watches and listens to 
his master, a student to a clever professor, a young 
soldier to a great leader; and the tender love of 
mother and sister, the kindly and sympathetic com- 
panionship of a chum have stirred their hearts. Or, 
they have read splendid examples of these relation- 
ships, Plato with Aristotle, Antony with Cesar, 
Damon and Pythias, Basil and Chrysostom. Here 
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then is the human measurement for the terms, model, 
master, friend, as applied to Our Lord. The student 
must be convinced that the relationship described by 
these words is to exist between him and Christ in the 
widest and highest sense; that even as the artist 
devotes hours to the study of his master’s statues and 
paintings, so must he study the words, acts, and will 
of the Christ; that no disciple must ever surpass /is 
devotion to his Master; that the friendship of earth 
is only the shadow of that intimacy and familiarity 
which he must enjoy with the Son of God. 

When he is told that his training must be as thor- 
ough, as deep, as accurate as that of the Apostles, 
let him be shown the details of an athlete’s discipline, 
of his own mental training up to this moment along 
with the details of the training given by the Master to 
Peter and his companions; and thus he will under- 
stand that if these lesser things of muscle and mind 
require years of careful labor and the strongest 
masters, the training of a modern apostle can be no 
light thing. When he studies the result of the Apos- 
tolic training in the lives and deeds of the twelve, it 
will not then be a difficult matter to make him under- 
stand that the same results, according to his limited 
sphere of action, are to be looked for in his career. 
This constant appeal to the human sense of propor- 
tion, this cultivation of intimacy with the Sacred Hu- 
manity, the steady demand that effort and result shall, 
in the spiritual life, amount to much when measured 
by human meters, seems the only safe method of train- 
ing the student to higher things. Men of sense can 
tell when a butcher is neglecting his business, or mak- 
ing no progress, and the wherefore; the same men 
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could not be persuaded by any figures that they are 
neglecting their souls, or making no progress toward 
heaven or perfection. Priests can preach perfection, 
talk tearfully of the model, master, and friend, Jesus 
Christ, yet be as far from Him as from a remote 
ancestor. They have never measured their own 
declarations. 

It is the same with the seminarian. He has the 
words, model, master, friend, quite glibly on his 
tongue; yet he may be more faithfully imitating New- 
man in English style, studying more earnestly his 
clever professors, and taking deeper pleasure in the 
companionship of his chum than in anything con- 
nected with Jesus Christ. He deceives himself with 
words. The teacher, therefore, who succeeds in 
bringing the young student to a real comprehension 
of the relationship to be held with Christ, who teaches 
him how to measure the details of that intimacy by 
exact human meters, this man has achieved the first 
and most necessary triumph of his profession. 


2. Meditation. 


Once the student has grasped the meaning of inti- 
macy with the Master, and has seen in outline the 
character and results of the training of the Apostles, 
he will be well prepared to study the means by which 
intimacy with Christ is nourished and deepened, and 
results are to be secured in his own case. The daily 
meditation, spiritual reading, examen of his own con- 
duct and progress, prayer, visits to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, silence, mortification, and the practice of par- 
ticular virtues will then take the character of means 
to an end, and will be seen as perpetual elements of 
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the spiritual progress. Whereas they are too often 
looked upon as parts of the seminary machine, to be 
dispensed with after ordination. Here again the 
student must be steadily instructed in the use and 
profit of these exercises, and made to feel their 
spiritual value by regular appeal to human measures. 
Not only should it be said that meditation is neces- 
sary to the spiritual life, to the priest, that the saints 
used it, that without it vocation may lapse; it should 
also be said that meditation is the digestion of the 
soul, in which all the impressions, of every shape and 
sort, received into the soul every day, are prepared 
for nutrition; the mass carefully dissolved by the 
gastric juice, the waste matter thrown aside, and the 
useful turned into rich blood. 

The poet secures his finest, most burning thought, 
his most ardent expression, his most effective forms, 
through long and hard and exalted meditation. The 
philosopher, the scientist, the theologian, the states- 
man, the general are just what meditation makes 
them, and utter impossibilities without it. To study 
much and meditate more are the characteristics of the 
original and successful student. These and similar 
things should be pointed out to the student until he 
has come to see the importance of meditation from a 
merely human standpoint. Not only is his Master, 
Friend, and Model to speak to him in these moments 
of profound thought and strong desire; not only is 
meditation a necessity of the spiritual life; it is also 
a human necessity to him as preacher, thinker, leader. 
All the sermon books in creation would not give him 
such sermons, smacking of his own personality, salted 
by his own experience, as the right and regular use 
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of meditation. Through it he must study and shape 
the ideas of old for application to modern conditions; 
through it alone will he avoid the staleness of ideas 
and language, both in the pulpit and out of it, which 
falls like a mould on preachers once famous, who 
neglected thoughtful consideration of idea and style. 
This human side of meditation, the merely useful, at 
first appeals more strongly to the student than any 
other; and by it he is brought to feel how near to the 
Lord he will surely come by its steady practice. 

The circumstances of meditation as well as the 
method really deserve more attention than the semi- 
naries give. We smile now at the lofty and severe 
hope of our former spiritual trainers that youths with 
a vocation can meditate successfully in any physical 
condition. Who forgets the cold chapel on dark 
mornings, the unearthly hours of rising, the droning 
murmur of the gentlemen who recited the points of 
the meditation, the pain of back and knees as we knelt 
for the half hour or more, the shivering, the gloom, 
the drowsiness, the physical and mental stupor, the 
sense of futility shrouding thought and resolution! 
Often have we said since, what in heaven’s name did 
our professors hope to attain by so much obfuscation? 
Fruitful thought is hardest labor under any condi- 
tions; meditation in the modern seminary fashion is 
more absurd than a burlesque. The burlesque should 
be abolished at once, else let meditation go. Any 
hour of the late morning or late afternoon, or the 
early evening is the time for it, when the faculties are 
most active; the chapel, the garden, the recreation- 
rooms are the natural places; kneeling, sitting, stand- 
ing, or walking are the attitudes, or a combination of 
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all, according to each man’s taste; the leader should 
be a leader indeed, not a mere droner, able to give in 
ten sentences a picture, a thought, a thorn, that will 
be a real stimulus to thought. Ten minutes of the 
time should be devoted to explanation of method, or 
description of what result ought to be got from the 
meditation. Meditation is a pleasure, a natural 
pleasure, to any serious and high-minded man. The 
commercial men meditate on their business with 
delight, though not on their knees. It is the duty 
of the professcrs to introduce the student to this 
serious exercise by its easiest path. Many a priest 
makes his most fruitful meditations for his soul, his 
pulpit and his daily occupations in the woods walk- 
ing about at his ease; stuck in a stall he would be as 
easy as in a snowdrift, and his mind would work as 
well. The effect of the early meditation in a cold and 
gloomy condition is to destroy all human pleasure in 
this spiritual exercise. It is a great success, but it 
knocks out the meditation, the mind of the meditator, 
and the taste for meditation at the same moment. 
This is perhaps too much. It is more reasonable to 
begin with an acknowledgment of the human in the stu- 
dent, and to shape all methods accordingly. Leader, 
time, place, attitude, character of subject, and its pre- 
sentation should all be selected and arranged witb 
the human in mind, which is to be coaxed, caught, and 
subdued by methods agreeable to its nature. 


3. Prayer. 
Tt is never a difficult matter for friends to remain 
long in one another’s company. The difficulty is for 


them to remain apart long enough to transact daily 
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duties. Manis sociable andchummy both. He finds 
no difficulty in chatting for hours about his interests, 
his plans, his hopes, his successes, with a sympathetic 
companion. Here is the human basis of prayer, 
which is nothing more than a loving discourse with 
the Friend of friends, a series of petitions for light, 
aid, help, sympathy, the leisure time devoted wholly 
to this One Heart, which surely loves us beyond all 
others. When the young cleric has mastered the fact 
of real discipleship, when it has become as clear to 
him that Jesus is his friend and master as that his 
mother is his mother and his chum his chum, when 
he has placed the Saviour in mind and heart upon the 
same natural footing as the loved ones of the home 
circle, it then becomes an easy thing for him to under- 
stand that prayer is no more, and no less, than inti- 
mate, immediate, loving companionship with Jesus, 
and that it can be made as pleasant as the loving 
intimacies of human intercourse. Rarely is prayer 
presented to Christians in this way. You must say 
your prayers, was the order in our infancy. The 
priest ought to pray, is the order in the college and 
seminary. These orders are often as little compre- 
hended by the student as by the child. 

For many persons it is utterly useless to describe 
prayer in general terms, no matter how beautifully 
and clearly expressed. Its delight, its naturalness, 
its charm must be brought home to their conscious- 
ness by exact comparison with delights familiar to 
them. Few are the human beings whose experience 
does not include the delightful companionships of 
father, mother, friend. The roughest men and 
women are melted to tears at the remembrances of 
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many a pleasant walk, or quiet fireside chat, or secret 
loving confidence with the relatives and friends of the 
past. Rudely trained indeed must be that student 
who has no recollection of such pleasures. They are 
his measures of the language in which his professor 
describes prayer, its method, its utility. He under- 
stands his teacher, but he feels the truth and beauty 
of the lesson only by his remembrance of home inti- 
macies. Therefore, if it be said to him: enter the 
presence of your Master as you would enter to your 
friend; realize the delights He feels at your coming, 
as you often saw the love-light in the eyes of those 
who welcomed you; sit, stand, kneel before Him, and 
talk as freely, as informally as to your human chum; 
pour out your petitions, present your plans, blush 
and weep at mention of your sins against Him; carry 
out in every detail the method of speech and action 
most easy to you in the society of intimates: say all 
this to the student, recall to him how he has enjoyed 
such moments at home, and you have made prayer 
what it ought to be for the simplest-minded,—a 
delight, as easy in this aspect as if men sat at His 
feet in the fashion of His lifetime. 

' Methods are all very well, but until these elemen- 
tary principles are grasped, they are apt to hinder 
rather than help. Prayer is prayer, let the method 
be what it will. If a man prefer to go around the 
stations, or to take up the mysteries and petitions of 
the rosary, or to talk directly to Our Lord, with little 
or no regard to preludes, points, and paragraphs; or 
if he prefer to walk in the fields, with strong memories 
of the Apostles walking thus beside Him, or keen 
sense of the look on the Master’s face as He gazed at 
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young St. John; why, these things are more than the 
best methods, for they are the promptings of a heart 
that really loves. It is often because of the stiffness 
and hardness and dryness of the methods that 
students get a dislike and incapacity for prayer. 
Kneel till you fall, put yourself in the presence of 
God, consider the first point, the second point, the 
third point, proffer your petitions, remind yourself, 
etc., and so on ad nauseam. The helpful method is 
that which regulates a mind too active and fanciful, or 
stimulates a mind too slow to find material for true 
prayer. In the first case the student is shown how to 
arrange petitions and other matters to suit the time 
allowed; in the second it will be necessary to name 
the needs of the student, the blessings for which he 
may be grateful at present, the evils from which he 
would be saved, the scenes, words, acts of Our Lord's 
life upon which his mind can dwell. 

Matter for prayer can be found in the incidents of 
daily life, if the student be anything of an observer, 
or in the numerous books written with that purpose. 
A skilled professor can lead the beginners into an 
understanding of the possibilities by doing the pray- 
ing vocally for them afew times. The necessity of 
prayer is thoroughly insisted on in the seminaries, 
and every opportunity is given the young men to 
attain proficiency; yet if so many fall from the love 
and practice of prayer, the writer feels bound to 
believe the cause lies in the fact that real love and 
understanding of prayer were never planted in them. 
Hence, also, the curious spectacle of good priests 
officiating at the public prayers of the church in the 
rapid, offhand style peculiar to handlers of red tape. 
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The Holy Sacrifice is offered with two minutes’ 
preparation, trolley speed, and three minutes’ thanks- 
giving, while the general method is pretty offensive. 
The breviary is said without attention, and certainly 
without reverence, with all speed, with no fruit, and 
is flung aside as a nuisance. These men have no 
excuse for lack of reverence to the Holy Sacrifice. 
The poorest seminary has never been charged with 
failure to impress its students with the awful dignity 
of the mass, and the absolute necessity of decency 
and propriety in all the details of the sacrifice. Yet 
the authorities would also be justified in impressing 
the student as deeply as possible with the obligation 
never to devote less than one hour to the whole ser- 
vice,—preparation, thanksgiving, and the sacrifice, — 
and to make it as strong an obligation as healthy 
tradition and custom can. 

The breviary is a matter which suffers very much 
from the seminary fashion of taking too much for 
granted. Three facts are well presented in its re- 
gard. Itis the public prayer of the church, it is of 
grave obligation, and it is to be said with reverence 
and profit. The changes are rung on these in sufficient 
yariety. The next step ought to be an appeal to the 
human interest of the student in a book so rich in 
elements of human interest. Its history in brief, the 
opinions of eminent writers on its value, its intrinsic 
beauties, should all be presented to him in order. It 
should be said to him, you desire to become an effec- 
tive preacher; here, then, is the preacher’s text-book: 
you wish to attain excellence in the art of composi- 
tion; what classic of time can surpass it in lofty 
style and powerful imagery? You desire to become a 
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thinker: here is the finest epitome of the thoughts of 
saints and sinners which the world has ever seen. 
Each of these statements requires long instruction to 
make them plain to the average student mind, and it 
is worth the trouble to prepare the instruction for 
the sake of the rich result. The breviary, after a 
series of careful lectures of this sort, becomes a human 
book to the student, it acquires an interest apart from 
revelation and religion, and he is therefore attached 
to it by the double tie of human charm and sacerdotal 
office. Asa rule it takes some years for the average 
priest to realize the powerful literary charm and ex- 
cellence of his breviary, and its tremendous useful- 
ness to the writer, speaker, and thinker. 

The hours devoted by the priest to the Holy Sacri- 
fice, the office, and to meditation and prayer are the 
pleasant and fruitful moments of his life. They are 
his direct contribution to the building up of his eternal 
mansion, and he should be taught to look upon them 
as moments of real recreation, which the world must 
not be allowed under any plea to steal from him. It 
will surely do so unless, before he leaves the semi- 
nary, he has acquired the spirit of prayer, to invoke 
which he must be properly and steadily instructed. 
This spirit is not merely a taste for prayer, or the 
habit; itis rather the sense of union with God and of 
responsibility for the people, which forces from the 
heart every moment earnest petitions to heaven; for 
the grace of the instant, the continuance of union with 
the divine, the increase of faith, hope, and charity ; 
for illumination, courage, fidelity, and perseverance 
to the end. And as the great panorama of human 
life passes before the priest, and the needs of men 
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strike more deeply into his heart, this same spirit 
prompts the momentary prayer or blessing on the 
actors in the great drama: the dying man, the suffer- 
ing sick, the struggling parents, the innocent children, 
the bitterly tempted, the gross sinners, the horrible 
man-trappers; all that hurrying crowd which enters 
at the gate of the earth, and is never at rest, never 
happy, until it has found the exit. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE MIRROR AND THE BOOK. 
1. Haamen. 


Or all the exercises in which the clerical student is 
trained this deserves special praise. It is the mirror 
held up by the Holy Spirit to the man who has sub- 
mitted to His guidance. If it be rightly used, and 
kept in shining condition, if it be looked into often 
with clear and resolute eyes, age and custom, the 
invasion of sloth and routine, the change of times and 
methods will have no effect upon the lucky user. Itis 
better than an enemy in telling the truth to the honest; 
for an enemy will always exaggerate, but the examen 
will “nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in mal- 
ice.” Itseems, however, to be more exposed to neglect 
than any other spiritual exercise. Hence the necessity 
of placing it before the student in the strongest light. 
While it is a daily practice in the seminary, it is quite 
unnecessary that it should be so in mission life. 
True, the careful bank looks after its accounts at the 
close of each day. Still, if a man comes to an exhaus- 
tive examination of his own personality once a week 
in the hurly-burly of the world, he will have accom- 
plished enough. The main point is to convince the 
student of the importance of this exercise in his 
student days. 


Perhaps the practical way of doing this would be to 
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follow this method. Point out to him the tendency 
of all things to rustiness, crustiness, and decay. 
With youth go only too often the even and engag- 
ing temper, generous disposition, natural charity, and 
other virtues along with sound teeth, good sight, 
elasticity of the limbs, and twenty other advantages. 
Wise men resist this decay in life. They watch their 
mental and physical conditions from day to day, 
they consult the physicians, they take long vacations. 
Should not as much be done for the priest, by the priest 
not only for his own sake, but for the people’s sake? 
Reeall to the student the instances of decay met with 
in his own experience. The heroes of the athletic 
field, supple and graceful of body, fall into fat, lose 
bloom and suppleness to beer and inactivity; the 
well-dressed, fine-mannered gallants of college days 
become commonplace after thirty; the pious boys of 
school and college turn into gross sinners. Among 
the clergy the same natural phenomena are frequent. 
One priest has a reputation for scolding from the 
altar, another for preaching good sermons, spoiled by 
long-windedness; a third is notable for his deficiency 
of manners, or of dress, or of taste, or of temper; a 
fourth says mass with astonishing rapidity; a fifth is 
absent from his parish most of his time; a sixth is 
popular for rapid confessions and light penances, and 
so on down the list. All these men were once natty 
and pious seminarians, filled with high purposes, 
determined to make a record and a career. Like 
good wine, they ought to have improved with age, 
and instead they have degenerated. What is the 
secret! They have not kept account of themselves. 
They have laid aside the mirror of self-examination ; 
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and will not even look into the eyes of the people, 
where they might see what is happening to them. 
They would not believe in their own degeneration, if 
told by a specialist. 

Very often is seen the spectacle of the clever 
preacher descending the scale of power and originality 
from the moment in which he delighted friends and 
people with his first sermon. Here, then, is the hold, 
from its human side, which spiritual examen ought 
to have on the clerical student—self-interest. The 
examen is a fight against decay or degeneration. It 
is the strict keeping of the books for soul, body, voca- 
tion, all acquirements, all valuable things belonging 
to this personality. The ordinary examen books 
cover the ground, the entire ground of the priest’s 
relations with Godand man. They are mostly trans- 
lations from the French, who are wonderful in the 
art of self-examination, as conceited nations ought to 
be; but French talent does not usually accompany 
average conceit, nor is national conceit ever so en- 
gaging and sensible as that which distinguishes the 
French failing. Is it not plain, then, that the interest 
taken in itself by everything human ought to be used 
as an aid in impressing the student with the power of 
spiritual self-examen? The teacher should not be 
content with saying: the examen is a beautiful, 
necessary, practical thing, which every one admits. 
He should also say to the individual student, your 
capital for time and eternity, for your own happiness 
and the happiness of men, is your youth, health, 
physical, mental, and spiritual acquirements, noble 
vocation, closeness to the people, high position among 
men, intimate relationship with Christ, the glorious 
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dispensing of the Sacraments and the Word. This 
capital must never d*ninish. Watch it as the mer- 
chant his moneys and business interests. Keep close 
and perfect accounts, examine carefully, thoroughly, 
leisurely the details of expenditure, watch for new 
openings, new methods of improving, increase your 
profits, strengthen your grip on what you have. In 
other words, examine yourself daily in the light of 
the Holy Spirit, before that spotless mirror which He 
will provide. If you have an enemy, listen to his 
bitter speeches on your personal appearance and con- 
duct, his criticisms of your parish work, his doubts 
of your virtues or spirituality. No friend has the 
eandor of your enemy in describing your sins and 
limitations. Merciless self-examen is the sentinel of 
the gateway. Though it holds an inferior position | 
in the spiritual household as compared with prayer 
and meditation, it cannot be dispensed with. This 
thought uppermost in his mind, the student may 
profitably close his career of seminary training. 


2. Spiritual Reading. 


Careful reading of spiritual books is prayer, medi- 
tation, and examenin one. It presents to the average 
mind wonderful views of Jesus Christ as the Model, 
Master, and Friend of the priest. It is a labor-saver 
in one sense, since it does for many what they would 
not be able to do for themselves, or to do so well. 
Hence its importance; hence too the astonishment of 
the experienced over the small number of purely 
spiritual books written and printed in this country by 
seminary professors for the use of students and priests. 
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There have been a few good translations from the 
European masters, and the priests of the mission have 
done indirect work of this kind, but the seminaries 
have been dumb. They have neither written text- 
books of the spiritual life nor trained their students 
to the work. Of all men the professors of the semi- 
naries know best what the young men need, and ought 
to be best fitted to edit, translate, adapt, and write all 
the books needed by student and priest. Nevertheless, 
we go to England for our English spiritual writers, 
and eke out their store by translations from the Euro- 
pean tongues. How low is the tide of original thought 
in our seminaries can be seen from the fact that the 
American priesthood has few bookmakers of any sort, 
and none at all on the spiritual life. There is little 
impulse among the priests to print; and it must be 
said in their favor that the seminary never encouraged 
the impulse, nor are the conditions in this country 
very favorable. Therefore we are in a state of abso- 
lute want in this regard; inasmuch as we have noth- 
ing suited to the American conditions, nothing racy 
of the soil. Our young men must be addressed in the 
tongues of Europe, often savagely and literally trans- 
lated by the incompetent. These productions astound 
the student or excite his ridicule, in which they have 
one merit: he learns that his little world is not the 
only one on the planet, that there are other circum- 
stances as peculiar as his own. 

It is not a difficult affair to interest the clerical 
student in spiritual reading. He is usually a reader. 
The point is to interest him so effectively that the 
seminary training on this point will have a logical 
and fruitful continuance in his missionary career. 
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The delightful method prevalent in some institutions 
of starting out under the patronage of the venerable 
Rodriguez is an instance of a false start. The average 
student ought to be addressed in familiar English; 
what he gets in Rodriguez and the translations of him 
is hodge-podge. A beginner is an infant, milk is of 
necessity his diet, and meat is out of the question. 
His teachers should therefore avoid such food as 
Rodriguez. The taste must be trained by obvious 
treatises at the commencement. Selections of the 
simplest sort from the writings of Manning, Wise- 
man, Newman, Faber, Hedley, and other writers of 
good English should form the primer of his spiritual 
reading. Selections should also be made from the 
simpler lives of the saints; lives in which the charac- 
teristics are the human uplifted by grace, not the 
purely spiritual with the human accepted as a conces- 
sion, a humiliation. If some clever and thoughtul 
professor would edit a library of such reading for his 
students, their spiritual career would be illumined. 
The first two years of the seminary life might be 
devoted to the primer of selections. Then the writers 
named might be read in their entirety for the second 
period. 

It is as important that the professor should know 
what to avoid in recommending spiritual writers. 
Rodriguez may be mentioned with respect, provided 
that an order be issued against reading him. The 
exercises of St. Ignatius should be left to careful 
interpreters, and kept from students, as they are too 
severe. Segneri has so many moments of slumber as 
to be soporific, that is, in his translations. Butler 
and his lives of the saints are sufficient to make saint- 
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hood undesirable to neophytes. The greatest care 
should be exercised in shutting out the old-fashioned 
biographies of holy persons, and not a few of the 
more modern lives. Written for an earlier generation, 
they appeal in style and method to few outside of lit- 
erary antiquarians. Their peculiarities are very of- 
fensive, and where translated from European tongues 
the English is often barbarous. The authors of 
these lives of the saints take a point of view, compre- 
hended indeed by our day, but beyond its sympathy. 
They conceal the human nature of the holy ones per- 
fectly, and make them wonders or miracles, neither 
angels nor men, mere freaks of spirituality. They 
reverse the history of Christ in the New Testament, 
where the Humanity yields not an inch to the Divinity, 
so that the hardened atheist even must surrender to 
the sweet human tenderness of Mary’s Son. ‘This is 
the history of a Man; the average biography of the 
saint is the history of a freak. 

The effect on the American mind is harmful or 
worthless. The young remain untouched by the 
hard, unlovely portraits of persons intended for their 
models; the mature must dig beneath the writer to 
get a true view of the saint. The latter can sift the 
ash-heap, the others laugh and wonder. Simple souls 
receive the portrait painted by the biographer, and 
proceed to build their lives upon it; with grotesque 
results, and the development of a morbid spirituality. 
The lives of the saints should therefore be subjected 
to rigid scrutiny by the guides of the young clerics. 
Fortunately, the English biographies have grown 
more plentiful of late, and professors will find in the 
series edited by Mr. Healy Thomson genuine por- 
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traits of the great saints. The translations of French 
biographies of Philip Neri, Francis de Sales, Vincent 
de Paul, the Curé of Ars, and a few others are also 
suitable. In all these it is made clear that the human 
nature of the saint never disappeared in the flood of 
grace. Theimpression created is that of man mount- 
ing to the celestial spheres; and the saint becomes 
the more lovable, a surer model, in proportion as his 
manhood preserves its form and dignity amid the 
overpowering gifts of sanctity. 

Having passed through the primer of spiritual 
literature, become familiar with the biographies of 
the better sort, and learned to appreciate the best 
work of Faber, Hedley, and Newman, the student 
may be introduced to the masters in the spiritual life, 
according to his present capacity and taste. A power- 
ful and interesting writer of the past century has just 
been translated into English, and his books will serve 
as a specimen of what is required. Father Grou’s 
handy volumes are so near to modern taste that they 
might have been written yesterday, and few would 
attribute them to a Frenchman of the last century. 
While the student feeds upon such food, his teachers 
need fear no perversion of taste and no morbid 
growths in the soul. The last work to be done for 
the graduate is to provide him with an accurate sur- 
vey of the spiritual reading field for his future guid- 
ance. A single lecture will acquaint him with the 
best writers, their books, and their characteristics, 
upon whom he must rely in his missionary career. 
We have outlines of secular literatures, why not of 
the saintly ? 

While on this subject another matter may be men- 
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tioned. Larlier in this volume, in the chapter on 
English writing, the author recommended the teach- 
ing of the art of bookmaking to the clerical student. 
It is in the department of the spiritual that we are 
weakest. A collection of the books of prayer, medita- 
tion, and the like, printed in this country, would be 
paralleled only by the dime museums in monstrosities. 
It seems fitting that the seminaries should have the 
honor of introducing a decent spiritual literature by 
driving out the vicious, and creating the useful books 
of the next generation. Not only ought the professors 
to be steadily engaged in this work, but the students 
should be trained to it; first in the mechanical art of 
bookmaking, then in the knowledge of the needs of 
the people. The aim would be twofold: to benefit 
the present, and to illuminate the glorious and 
maligned past. The ages of faith had brilliant 
spiritual lights, writers, thinkers, doers of great 
deeds. We have all seen the result of Walter Scott’s 
presentation in his wonderful novels of the knightly 
virtues of the Middle Ages. From this source an 
authority declares the Oxford movement took its rise. 
Men now admit that “there were giants in those days.” 
The great saints, their deeds and characters, still 
remain hidden from the eyes of the multitude. Their 
books lie neglected on the shelves of the libraries. 
Only the scholar opens them. It is for us to break 
the seals of a long silence for them, as did the Protes- 
tant Scott for the heroes of the tourney and the cru- 
sade. Their grand thoughts are in ancient tongues, 
and must be interpreted into modern American 
English. 

In thus opening up the past, we shed a light upon 
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the present. Hyen Catholics know not the meaning 
of high sanctity, so long have they lived in the pagan 
fog of this century. They must be enlightened. 
Montalembert in his St. Elizabeth, Capecelatro in his 
St. Philip Neri, Newman in Callista, Wiseman in 
Fabiola, Dante’s favor among the moderns, John 
Stuart Mill’s respect for the scholastics, and a hun- 
dred other incidents show us what a mighty force lies 
behind the barred doors of the Middle Age, barred by 
Protestant hate and Catholic supineness too long. 
The seminaries should release it. Not only should 
the student be taught to read, to write books, in imi- 
tation of his professors, but the writing and printing 
of spiritual books, or books informed by the Catholic 
spirit, ought also to be urged upon him. The story, 
the novel, the poem, the essay, the journal, the 
biography, the drama should all be pressed into this 
service. Whatever channel leads to the hearts and 
minds of men, let him be taught to sail his ships on 
it. The work to be done demands a thousand pens 
and a variety of tastes. If the clerical students are 
trained to the art of composition and the art of book- 
making; if they are made acquainted with the needs 
of the hour, and their own powers; if their spiritual 
training has been thorough, it will be no difficult 
matter to develop among them the novelists, poets, 
essayists, dramatists, historians, biographers, who 
will give us, not the pot-boilers of hack-writers, the 
toys of the dilettanti, the soulless effusions of laurel- 
hunters, but real books, living, human soul-feeders. 
Such students will have read their spiritual masters 


to honorable advantage. 
13 


CHAPTER XVI. 


SPIRITUAL DISCIPLINE. 


THE discipline of the spiritual life has its dangerous 
side for the young enthusiast. ‘The trainers of the 
young cleric have a keen appreciation of the danger, 
much keener of late than in the earlier years. Itneeds 
to go deeper into detail if the young men are to he 
saved from their own imprudences, while losing noth- 
ing of really useful discipline. Among clerical stu- 
dents will always be found a percentage of morbidness. 
It manifests itself in such mental diseases as scrupulo- 
sity and melancholy, or takes the form of a servile pa- 
tience under intolerable provocation, a painful submis- 
sion to the impositions of unfit superiors. It leads 
in the most prudent to severities of secret penance in 
a foolish endeavor to imitate the austerities of great 
saints. Seminary faculties have no desire to develop 
these morbid conditions. They are the unavoidable 
shadows of clerical student life, however, and in the 
most perfect institutions will certainly have a place. 
It should be the aim of the authorities to reduce 
them to a minimum, by strict attention to the health 
of the students, and the removal of the main causes 
of morbidness. ‘These are, if the writer’s observations 
are correct, a one-sided presentation of the spiritual 
life, and an imaginative, rather than a practical pres- 
entation of the material life of men. Usually the 
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negative, or less valuable, side is selected for the 
study of the young cleric. It gets a distorted impor- 
tance in his eyes at the very beginning, nor is it easy 
of removal afterward. It is the keynote of his 
spiritual studies for many years, with the natural 
result in all such cases of artificial growth—the 
withering of the thing under the glare of real life, 
or the permanent mental injury of the student. 

For example, it is the tragedy rather than the joy 
of Christ’s life which is first presented to him. The 
simple fact that the former began and ended within a 
day’s space, and the latter endured for thirty-three 
years, is overlooked, as well as the beautiful details 
of that joyful domestic life in Egypt and in Judea, 
hinted at in such scenes as the finding in the temple 
and the marriage at Cana. The life of our Lord is 
typical of the average human life in its joy and 
sorrow. The joy is tenderly human, domestic, com- 
monplace, and long; the sorrow accompanies like a 
shadow; the tragedy of the ending is bitter, but mer- 
cifully brief. How many students are reminded of 
these facts! On the contrary, the words of the 
prophet are taken as the literal description of every 
moment of His life. He was a Man of sorrows. This 
is made to mean that He was a Man of gloom. The 
effect upon the student of this distortion of the facts 
can easily be imagined. Again, meditation and 
prayer, and other pious exercises, are so presented 
that the form seems to be more than the matter; that 
if one can kneel upright for an hour, follow the 
method to the letter, never omit an exercise, all has 
been achieved; and it is rarely made known to the 
student that these things have a variety of forms, 
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which may be of greater use than those set down in 
the books. Once more, in the lives of the saints as 
we have received them from writers more pious than 
discreet, the miraculous penances of holy persons 
seem to get a larger attention than their wonderful 
virtues, and the methods by which they attained per- 
fection. Certainly, as seminary professors can bear 
witness, it is the penances which stir the young clerics 
to imitation, as more striking and comprehensible 
than the heroic virtue of the saint. Finally, the ter- 
rific and undue emphasis laid by so many ascetic 
writers on the terrors of sickness, death, judgment, 
purgatory, and hell completes the confusion of the 
youth, and, if he accepts them literally, makes life 
unbearable, and the details of man’s destiny matters 
to be kept out of sight. 

The ight in which many popular ascetic writers 
usually regard the material life of men is fanciful 
rather than practical, and contradicts the student’s 
actual experience. A healthy and happy youth can- 
not believe that this earth is a vale of tears, that life 
is a mournful affair from first to last, that men are as 
grass, which to-day adorns the hills, and to-morrow 
is cast into the oven. His life has been a happy one 
on its material side, and he looks forward to an 
earthly career all the sweeter that it is to be carried 
on in perfect union with Christ. The meat of the 
ascetics is too strong food for the infant. However, 
he accepts their meat, and admits that, if sickness, 
death, failure, judgment, hell, and purgatory are to 
be counted, the world is not much of a place. There 
are few teachers to tell him that these writers were 
poets, and wrote for their own sort rather than for 
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the multitude; and their glowing language is to be 
sprinkled with much salt, and only the smallest por- 
tions taken atatime. Life in this world was intended 
by the Creator to be happy; sin destroyed that hap- 
piness, but grace in part restored it; and wherever 
the individual and the society are in union with 
Christ, there is any amount of happiness. Stable 
conditions of social life, prosperity, healthy climate, 
and plenty of work render any human society happy; 
add practical Christianity and you have almost per- 
fect happiness. It is true, in the higher sense the 
ascetics are right, as poets always are. Death, 
change, separation, trouble of any kind, sin, failure, 
the transitoriness of all mundane things, truly make 
this world a vale of tears; yet these things are not 
poured all at once upon the man’s head; and fre- 
quently as they occur, they do not wipe out one jot 
of the joys that have been, and rather strengthen our 
grip on the hopes of the future. 

Hence it is hardly wise to keep up in the semi- 
naries the ascetic methods of emphasis, and the poetic 
license allowed to the ascetic writers. Cheerfulness 
is the true mark of the Christian life; health is the 
normal condition of the average man; penance is the 
file of the Christian, not the sword; Christ and His 
saints are to be imitated in their littleness, not in their 
greatness, which belonged to their special vocations: 
these are the things to be taught the clerical student, 
if he is to get a right view of the Christian life in the 
seminary, a view which must endure through his entire 
career. Here again we take into account the human 
both with regard to the student and the influences 
which mould him. He sees the human in Christ and 
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His saints first; in the Master united to the Divinity, 
in the saint, uplifted, not obscured or extinguished, 
by grace. He sees the human with all its weakness 
made glorious by union with the divine, earthly hap- 
piness increased, not through the physical capacities 
for pleasure but through the mental order reigning in 
the honest use of honest enjoyments. Hence his 
practice of mortification will naturally stop short of 
that excess which depresses the human, and turns life 
into gloomy channels. To secure this happy result 
it seems to the writer a necessity that the books of 
exaggerated asceticism be banished from the seminary 
into the recesses of private libraries. They are only 
literary curiosities. 

In their place the professors should put adaptations 
of their matter, new applications of their principles, 
biographies of the saints written from the cheerful 
standpoint, and close study of the Master’s life as the 
New Testament presents it, that simple, cheerful, 
laborious life, spent among the people from birth to 
death, full of pure joy both earthly and heavenly, and 
shadowed by the cross only as every man’s life is 
shadowed by the cross of death. And when the 
spiritual trainer of the young men arrives at the pres- 
entation of a practical mortified life, suited to the 
missionary priest, it will be enough for him and his 
hearers if he describe, praise, and recommend only 
such mortifications and penances as arise from a faith- 
ful performance of the duties demanded by each part 
of their career. The growing youth must be well fed, 
well housed, respectably clad, comfortably kept, lov- 
ingly cared for in all the details of his physical and 
mental life, and cheerfully reared. If within these 
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limits he studies to perform with spirit and energy his 
daily duties to God, his neighbor, and himself, his 
mortifications will be enough without adding to them 
severe penances, hard fasts, and other saintly heroics. 
Let the Holy Ghost inspire these. Seminary pro- 
fessors should confine themselves, directly and in- 
directly, to the simpler mortifications. Self-dis- 
cipline in this mild form is more elaborate and even 
more difficult than a long fast or a long night watch. 
It takes five forms for the average student and priest 
of the mission. 

The first is to observe in letter and spirit the rule 
of the house; the second to perform the daily duties 
perfectly ; the third to study and train one’s self in 
the virtues of the Christian and the priest; the fourth 
to study and train one’s self in the exterior virtues of 
refined manners, perfect courtesy, and priestly dig- 
nity; the fifth to accept with cheerfulness and bear 
with patience the unavoidable humiliations and suffer- 
ings of the seminary and the mission. Books have 
been written on these things, and the seminaries 
teach them; yet will perverse man continue to ignore 
them in part, and soothe his conscience with long 
fasts and periods of insane devotion. Perhaps they 
might take a better grip on the student if the profes- 
sor were at pains, here as elsewhere, to call upon the 
common sense of the clerics in recognizing these forms 
of mortification as more truly mortifications than the 
severe penances which morbid piety loves. It is said 
to the student simply : you ought to observe the rule, 
to perform your duties well, to practise interior and 
exterior virtues, to bear all things with patience. 
But should it not also be said: life is like a watch, 
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of no use unless faithful to the minute all days and 
every day, hour, and minute of its continuance. 
Whoever looks to achieve anything for himself and 
his people must get this regularity, not into his 
manners, nor merely into his seminary career, but 
into his soul, his manhood, so that it may never leave 
him. Here again is the appeal to the human, the 
reason, that which a man always understands and 
acknowledges, even in his disobedience. The perfect 
performance of little and immediate duties is the 
brick in the wall; whoever fails to put that brick in 
its place will have it to do in his mature years, when 
the trained glance sees the edifice of life sadly marked 
by deficient, ill-placed, and absent bricks. Exterior 
virtue is the speech of interior virtue. Who can 
imagine an impolite saint! The most perfect cour- 
tesy is that whose root is sanctity. Show me a 
priest’s manners and I will accurately describe his 
virtues. Finally, there is no career without its un- 
avoidable suffering and mortification, and the higher 
the position, be it in statecraft, finance, war, or art, 
the greater the pain. ‘T'o accept it with manliness, to 
bear it with dignity, to turn aside not a hair’s breadth 
to avoid it; here is the spirit of the man and the saint. 
In these five things is enough mortification for the 
average priest. It means real heroism. It is the 
graded way to that higher manifestation of union 
with God and spiritual power, which is the vocation 
of the saint destined to be the model and inspiration 
of the people. 
* * * * * 

The writer feels the raggedness of this section per- 

haps even more than the expert trainer of clerical 
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students will feel it. The ground is wholly unfamiliar. 
He sees more clearly what is wanted than the method 
of getting the proper satisfaction. His views are pre- 
sented with the hope that the experienced may get 
some good out of them. It will be plain to the ordi- 
nary clerical reader that his aim has been simply the 
adaptation of the old methods to modern needs, the 
cutting-off of superfluities, the abolition of the useless 
antique, the recognition of the modern boy, and the 
presentation to him of the aims and methods of the 
spiritual life in the same fashion and with the same 
success as his bread and butter, his garments, his 
home, his friends and relatives, are severally presented 
to him and made part of his daily life. The writer 
would have nothing taken for granted with him. This 
is the age when rationalism, good and bad, has per- 
vaded all things. The bread and butter is not allowed 
to enter a man’s mouth without hygienic reasons. 
Religion is questioned not only in its doctrines but in 
its methods. Therefore the teacher must give his 
pupil reasons for each aim and each method as it is 
tried. The appeal to the reason must be made at all 
points, and the training of the reason cannot be 
dropped for an instant. The rationalists have ap- 
pealed to reason against religion in all its details: 
they must be overthrown by their own judge. 

Then, again, the spiritual life is the true life, and 
the priest must be its exponent in theory and in prac- 
tice. The vice of this age, mere intellectualism, has 
certainly invaded our seminaries, for in most of them 
mental study ranks first by mere thoroughness, 
superiority of method and text-book and professor, 
and completeness of system. This is wrong. The 
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spiritual priest is ever the superior from every point 
of view of the merely intellectual priest; Vianney 
lives in his race, while Mezzofanti, a pious man, lives 
only in the biographies. The spiritual training 
should be easily first in every detail. It should never 
lose the preeminence for any fad of the times. Its 
professors, methods, text-books should be of the best. 
Otherwise we shall never have spiritual leaders or 
spiritual writers. 

In the spiritual life the priest must be as much of a 
leader as in the management of a parish. To know 
and lead souls into the eternal ways is his profession. 
If he does not follow it, who will take his place! 
Neither dogmatic nor moral theology will teach him 
the art of true leadership, nor any sum of acquired 
knowledge. It must be breathed into him by the 
Holy Ghost under the guidance of perfect men, his 
teachers. The priest, who in dealing with men, be 
they Catholics or otherwise, cannot see and feel the 
human soul first, is a mere clerk of the court, with no 
interest above his salary. If, seeing this soul, with 
its immortal destiny, its Christian inheritance, its 
wonderful powers, its pride, he can lose sight of the 
responsibility imposed upon him to interest it in 
itself, to save it, to develop it, and by consequence of 
the responsibility to spare no pains in the effort; if, 
seeing this, he can forget his office for his own interest, 
or comfort, or satisfaction, or pleasure, or prejudice, 
he is a monster, and his place should be among the 
self-seeking mob. 

We find too many of these monstrosities in the land, 
and not a few have still the bloom of the seminary 
upon them. Not only must the priest be the leader, 
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he must be all that the position implies: the observer, 
the thinker, the writer. So carefully must he be 
trained in the spiritual life, and so full of Christ on 
the one hand, while on the other so sensitive to the 
needs of the people, that innumerable books will run 
from his pen like streams from a perennial fountain. 
It is pitiful to record that after a century of seminary 
teaching, there is not in existence so much as the 
beginning of a spiritual literature peculiar to this 
country. Our best books, with few exceptions, are 
bad translations without any adaptation from other 
languages. What have our professors of the semi- 
nary been doing all these years! They have been 
unable to inspire their pupils, being without suffi- 
cient inspiration for themselves. Yet see the tremen- 
dous need: the people in every walk and condition of 
life needing the little handbooks of instruction, so 
common among the non-Catholics; the prayer-book 
supply recruited from the rubbish of the past; the 
lives of the saints, ancient and modern, foreign and 
native, still unwritten in the American tongue; the 
spiritual text-book a lost art; and the intellectual 
class forced to depend upon one or two volumes for 
that nutriment that ought to be as plentiful as morn- 
ing dew. There is work for a hundred spiritual 
writers and their publishers, a life’s work, in supply- 
ing the immediate needs of the Christian millions of 
this land. 

To the writer’s mind our seminaries have reached 
that stage in which they turn out respectable work- 
men, just able to do the necessary work and little 
more; men of parts, of virtue, of labor, but as un- 
bending as the government clerk, without the eye to 
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see changing conditions, or the flexibility which bends 
to meet them. This inability to see and to invent 
affects their whole life. In consequence they are 
indifferent confessors beyond a certain point; too 
fond of routine; fluent and graceful in the pulpit often 
enough, yet pointless, touching only the surface, 
speaking an idiom which would do as well for Eng- 
land seventy years ago; and their private appeals to 
the sinner are “flat, stale, and unprofitable,” for lack 
of point. The Apostles had not much learning in 
comparison with a modern seminarian or a modern 
bishop, neither did their successors of the age of per- 
secution; but they had the proper spirit, and the 
Spirit. Therefore let some seminary genius arise 
who will give us a system, a method, for the spiritual 
training of the young men; let him invade the intel- 
lectual domain as he pleases, if he but turns out a 
real priest of the Pauline temper, no critic will inquire 
as to the theological tomes devoured. The spiritual 
life must have the first place, the largest time, the 
best trainers, the most perfect system. Otherwise we 
are building the city in vain, 


PART V. 


The Missionary Spirit. 


Follow me and I will make you fishers of men.— Matt. iv. 19. 
Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, cast out devils ; 
freely ye have received, freely give.—WMatt. x. 8. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE MISSIONARY SPIRIT DESCRIBED. 


Ir the spiritual life is the first necessity of the 
priest, the missionary spirit is the second. It should 
therefore have a high place in seminary training, and 
its cultivation should take equal rank, though in merit 
its place be lower, with that of the spiritual life. The 
parish work of a very spiritual man may be dull and 
inefficient for lack of that quality peculiar to the true 
missionary. Priests of inferior spiritual training 
often do splendid work for the people by the vigor of 
their spirit and the truth of their methods, while 
spiritual men often make sad blunders and complete 
failures by their lack of flexibility. The spirit of the 
missionary is the spirit of the father toward his 
children; loving, patient, eager, determined to brave, 
suffer, dare all, if only his loved ones be kept in the 
ways of honor. It is the spirit of the Apostles, who 
limited their labors, journeys, sufferings, inventions, 
plans, only by the span of the earth, the endurance 
of the body, and the powers of mind and soul. They 
exhausted their own resources and life itself before 
turning from the work of uplifting men. The priest 
inspired by this missionary spirit is a man without a 
country, a race, a single prejudice against any hu- 
man being, or in favor of any special plan of labor. 
He is equally at home in the city and the country, in 
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knows and sees but one thing: the bringing of all 
men to the knowledge and love of their Master. To 
achieve this thing he bends all his faculties. Such 
a man is moved by the true missionary spirit, the 
spirit of one sent, the very spirit of Christ. 

The cultivation of the spiritual life does not give a 
man this spirit directly, although the spiritual life 
embraces the love of the neighbor. The missionary 
spirit is attached to the vocation of saving souls. It 
not only means an intense love of men, which all 
spiritual people have, but also a thirst for their safety 
so keen that nothing less than direct labor among 
men will assuage it. Neither is this spirit conferred 
by the intellectual training of the priest, no matter 
how ardently the student may have plunged into the 
study of men and their conditions. Indealing with 
men, the most experienced stand humbly awaiting 
the result of plans long studied out and carefully 
applied, but as likely to be rejected by the fickle 
crowd as the plans of a clodhopper. Hence, as has 
already been observed, the remarkable failures of 
spiritual men in preaching the gospel, of many intel- 
lectual giants in the same field, side by side with the 
success of priests whose spiritual and mental equip- 
ment was not above the average. These last are like 
the average business men of the day, who have no 
theories, no prepossessions, no prejudices, no rou- 
tine; their aim is to make money; they are ever on 
the ground among the people whose trade they look 
for, discussing, arguing, studying; plan after plan is 
tried and dropped until the right one is found, and 
the money is made. Whereas, often, the spiritual 
priest, the intellectual priest, will conclude that the 
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people are not to be saved when his tenth plan has 
failed to reach them. The man possessed of the 
missionary spirit will try a hundred plans, and still 
remain undiscouraged. 

We have only to look around us to see the illustra- 
tions of the statement that the cultivation of neither 
the spiritual nor the intellectual life confers upon a 
youth the spirit of the missionary. Jn one parish is 
a student of great parts, who preaches fine and 
learned sermons, remains long in the confessional, is 
diligent in care of the sick and the poor; yet whose 
people are deteriorating. In another parish we find 
a saintly man too blind to common hints to see the 
mischief that is going on around him, too helpless to 
select the right means against it. Such men are too 
prejudiced to be flexible and clear-sighted. Study 
holds one and his devotions the other. They have 
the same argument as the man who kept his church 
in order and preached every Sunday: the church is 
here, I am doing my duty, and the loss is theirs who 
fail to make use of the church and me. There speaks 
the spirit of routine, the deadly enemy of the mis- 
sionary spirit. So many conclude, when they 
have wearied themselves in the confessional, in the 
pulpit, in the Sunday-school, at the ledger, that the 
necessary work is done; so many are satisfied with a 
mission, many confessions, many communions, fine 
processions, without regard to the souls that these 
things never reach. What captain of a ship would go 
to his berth content because the engines were going, 
while dangerous leaks slowly filled the vessel’s hold? 
How often we see the spectacle of a finely organized 
parish, a capable rector, good assistants, regular 
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services, confessions daily, many societies, schools, 
catechism, first Fridays, regular preaching, and all 
the other details of routine parish work; and along 
side of this ponderous activity, drunkenness, lust, 
public scandals, family quarrels, neglected children, 
loafers, spendthrifts, abounding in the very shadow 
of the church! How much better if the routine cere- 
monies and work were fewer, and the priests were 
sent to hunt up those who are lost, to stop the leaks 
and let the engines work themselves awhile! 

The missionary spirit cannot abide routine the mo- 
ment it screens the work of sin, or the laziness or in- 
difference of the leaders. The studious priest has no 
right to stay at his desk while there is work to be done 
in the byways. The spiritual man must say his 
prayers among the poor rather than in the quiet of the 
closet. The confessor can let his devotees wait a few 
weeks for the luxury of confession while he goes hunt- 
ing for the sinners. Routine makes use of all these ex- 
cuses to hide its laziness: I must hear the confession of 
this society to-day: I must finish a tract on theology: 
I must adhere to my rule of life. The spirit of the 
father knows no routine when his child is in danger. 
The spirit of the missionary finds no rest or peace in 
study, prayer, solemn ceremonies, and the care of the 
sheep in the well-guarded fold, while thousands of his 
flock are perishing in the plain. The missionary 
spirit is, therefore, a necessary equipment of the 
young priest, and it should take its proper place in 
the seminary curriculum. It should have its hours, 
its lectures, its examinations. Its progress in the 
individual should be noted and marked. This is all 
the more necessary because of the peculiar mental 
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relation of the average clerical student to his future 
career. 

As is well known, the clerical student sees but little 
more of the class among whom he is to live than any 
other layman. The priest and his career are purely 
objective matters with him. He sees his pastor sur- 
rounded by all the dignity of the sanctuary, by the 
respect of the people, honored by the non-Catholic 
world; always well-dressed, always smiling, never 
lacking money for the public movement and the 
private charity; affable and serene everywhere, with 
the air of a man whose happiness is perfect. The 
external show the ideal man in an ideal state. In 
time the young curate rises to parish honors, the 
young pastor becomes a diocesan official, the digni- 
tary becomes a bishop. The incense and flowers and 
glory of the sanctuary seem to be always around the 
priest. He is ever on dress-parade. Consequently 
the young man has no suspicion of the secret embar- 
rassments, the trials, the poverty, the pain which 
underlie all this appearance of solid splendor. He 
has no suspicion of the labors undergone to reach 
this stability and success. He pictures to himself a 
career without thorns; pleasant days in college, in 
the seminary, in a curacy; translation to a humble, 
but well-established parish; promotion in time to a 
better one; then dignities, a few trips to Europe at 
least, many fine vacations, comfort through his entire 
career, no matter how stiff the labor may be. He is 
prepared for work, but hardly for suffering; he is 
eager to labor, but hardly to endure; he fancies him- 
self the builder and sustainer, but not the creator, the 
planner, the originator, the genius who not only 
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builds his own church, but also makes the bricks, 
trains the bricklayers, and digs from the mine the 
gold for the wages. 

The effect of this fancied career is more than 
injurious the moment the dreamer is brought face to 
face with the realities of clerical life. When he finds 
no money in the treasury to meet the grocery bills, to 
supply the altar with the simplest necessities, to keep 
himself decently clad; when he must go out among 
his people, poor enough in the majority of cases, 
and scrape the pennies together; when he is forced 
to do with the rudest fare, the poorest vestments, the 
plainest of churches; and at the same time must keep 
up the appearances necessitated by the social con- 
ditions of this country; when in place of sympathy 
and understanding from his superiors for the disen- 
chantment they have brought him, he meets official 
indifference and superciliousness; one need not have 
a brilliant imagination to foresee some of the effects. 

Yet the majority of the American priests are living 
such lives to-day with cheerfulness and success. 
Men talk of the abnegation of the convent priest! 
The missionary priest can teach a regular the prac- 
tical art of self-sacrifice. The community looks after 
its individuals; the missionary must look after him- 
self. One is part of a well-organized machine, sure 
of his shirt, his roof, his bread and butter, his books; 
the other must build his own house, church, parish, 
school, and do it too often in the open air. The 
astonishment of the young priest, fresh from the 
illusions of the seminary, upon meeting with the 
actual conditions is very large. Then come the rest- 
lessness, the discontent, and other ills that often beset 
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him; ills which might have been avoided by intelli- 
gent preparation in those years when his will was 
eager to do great things for Christ and His people. 
The most common result of his youthful delusion is 
that he becomes the slave of it. Many priests are 
fortunate in finding matters just as they had dreamed; 
many succeed in fashioning them to the dream-models. 
These men often become the mere slaves of routine. 
They are civil-service clerks, passing on from one 
department to another with a regular rise of salary 
and increasing importance. The church was made 
for them, and all things from the management of the 
people to the administration of the sacraments must 
go with their ideas and plans or not go at all. Some 
of them have written our theologies for us, and the 
books fit the present conditions of America as neatly 
as their authors fit the priesthood. These timid, self- 
seeking, stiff-necked leaders are the bourgeoisie of this 
country ; respectable and virtuous, but making more 
out of the gospel than the gospel is making out of 
them. There are two places in this world where the 
student is not permitted to indulge in fancies as to 
his future, where he learns just what he has to expect, 
and what must be the spirit which is to carry him 
through. The cadets at West Point and at Annapolis 
get as clear an idea of their future career as a youth 
can possibly get. Their physical work in the open 
air tires them thoroughly. The sailors go to sea, and 
the military boys practise cavalry tactics, artillery 
tactics, the hard work of engineering. The life of a 
common soldier, the difficulties of a campaign, of a 
siege, of a naval demonstration, of actual battle, of 
transportation, are all made known in innumerable 
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books. The chunces of promotion are studied and 
known, the characteristics of the various departments 
to which a young cadet may be assigned are learned 
by heart. There is no secrecy, no chance for illusion, 
except that of hope, which the young will cherish 
under the hardest conditions. 

A third place, the writer learns, also permits no 
illusions. The seminary of the Foreign Missions at 
Toulon, France, prepares its students in a fashion 
similar to that of the military and naval academies. 
The field to which its priests are to be sent is well 
studied years beforehand. A student learns all that 
an outsider can possibly learn of the language, dress, 
customs, dangers, methods of work, and a hundred 
other details, before he is sent to his mission. It is 
said that they have in the institution a museum of 
interesting objects connected with missionary life in 
remote countries; such as the instruments of torture 
under which many a soldier of the cross breathed out 
his life, and other acute illustrations of danger. The 
students are made familiar with this museum. No 
illusions can mislead them. They have full posses- 
sion of the true missionary spirit at the close of their 
student career. They have foreseen poverty, exile, 
hardship, danger, torture, and death, and have ac- 
cepted them. 

No matter how settled and orderly a country may 
be, no matter how prosperous are the material affairs 
of the church, the spirit of the missionary is an abso- 
lute necessity to the priest. Since it does not spring 
from sanctity alone, and cannot be the result of mere 
theological training, it follows that it should be cul- 
tivated in a special department of its own in our 
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seminaries. The writer therefore offers to our semi- 
nary faculties the following suggestions. All pro- 
fessors know the difficulty of lifting the average 
student out of the slough of routine; only the blast 
of the Holy Spirit can lift the priest out of it. What 
care should then be taken to send out men so full of 
the missionary spirit that routine can never enchain 
their native force and originality, or deaden their 
acuteness of sense to all the needs of the people? If 
the methods herein recommended are faulty, let the 
experienced find better; only see that the idea gets 
its proper development. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE PARTICULAR DIOCESE. 


TuE first step in the cultivation of the missionary 
spirit seems naturally to be a study of the diocese in 
which the young man is to labor. Not that study 
which secures knowledge of the best parishes, and 
the means of getting a curacy in them. There is 
already too much study of that sort. The writer has 
met in his time a small number of clerical students 
possessed of great shrewdness in their own affairs; 
who examine their diocese with care, make inquiries 
as to the men and the means by which a man may 
ascend rapidly, and are secure of a fine berth the 
moment after ordination. These creatures are odious; 
their proper place is in trade. As a matter of fact 
they make their priesthood less honorable, but more 
profitable, than the medical profession. The study of 
the particular diocese should be made with the view 
of understanding its needs, and preparing the young 
priest for the labors and anxieties which await him; 
with a view also of forestalling the effect of the dis- 
enchantments which a man is sure to suffer in the 
first ten years of the ministry. Dioceses are not all 
alike, yet the student sees no difference. Where the 
Catholic population is large, the priest is more super- 
intendent than actual worker; he directs his assis- 
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the diocese of scanty population the priest is his own 
teacher, builder, decorator, architect, financier, libra- 
rian, sexton, and many other things. The wealthiest 
dioceses are unequal in their conditions. New York 
has a country district of exceptional wildness, whose 
population is widely scattered and not too comfortable. 
The ordinary honest and innocent student pays no 
attention to these things outside of the class above 
mentioned. He should therefore be provided with 
maps and descriptions of his future diocese, and with 
the aid of the Catholic directories instructed how to 
proceed to get an inspiriting acquaintance with the 
territory. 

What he will learn depends upon the professor. 
Let us take two dioceses, with which the writer has 
personal acquaintance, and see what can be learned 
of them by the method. First, the diocese of Ogdens- 
burgh, and with it an excusable bit of personal 
experience. When the writer first began work in it, 
his mental condition was of the sort described in a 
recent paragraph. He knew the external priest, was 
prepared for hard work, and thought any part of the 
Empire State as prosperous as the island of Man- 
hattan. His curacy did not change his views; his 
first parish did very much. As curate his small 
salary was promptly paid, shelter and food were never 
lacking, and responsibility did not rest on him. As 
pastor, he directed a parish whose total income was 
thirteen hundred dollars, and annual expenses a trifle 
more. . The income did not come in of itself, but had 
to be coaxed, persuaded, and fought for, so that it 
was twice earned. Morever, it came in at fixed times, 
late in the year, while the bills multiplied from week 
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to week, and creditors had to be put off with promises. 
An experienced man would have taken these things 
quietly, and steered clear of mortifications; but the 
young man began to ask himself if the authorities 
were doing their duty, if his vocation included these 
trials and humiliations, if he were bound to manage 
a mission on his friend’s funds, if he must keep up 
the appearance of a gentleman on the income of a 
farm-hand, and other pointed questions. He saw his 
sanctuary miserably fitted, in need of many things; 
his church dependent upon voluntary labor to keep it 
clean; his vestments more or less ragged, his parish 
library in decay, all things about him rude and 
uncouth, and no prospect of changing them for the 
better. 

Time proved to him how well such circumstances 
will provoke from a man his better qualities, and 
rouse his latent powers; but it also proved how much 
safer it is for the young priest to be prepared for 
these annoyances, and thereby escape the bitterness 
of spirit which they are pretty sure to breed. A study 
of the map shows that the diocese of Ogdensburgh is 
in round numbers two hundred miles wide from Lake 
Champlain to Lake Ontario, and over a hundred in 
length from the St. Lawrence to the southern line. 
The land is rugged and mountainous, the winters 
severe, the industries few, and the population scat- 
tered. The seventy thousand Catholics are mostly 
farmers, lumbermen, boatmen, miners, and railroad 
men, generally of Irish and French-Canadian descent. 
Few parishes have curates, who spend a brief period 
in their curacy, and are often made pastors of wild 
missions within a month of ordination. The missions 
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are from five to twenty miles apart. The sources of 
income are chiefly pew rent, and the receipts of various 
enterprises undertaken in behalf of the parish. These 
are the facts which a week’s investigation of condi- 
tions will discover. What, then, are the conclusions 
for the student to seize? 

First, that he must be as much of a pastor on leay- 
ing the seminary as other young men are after two 
years’ experience in a curacy, since he may be in 
charge of a parish very soon. He must prepare 
himself for many hardships. The climate and the 
scattered population and the mountains are sufficient 
warning in one direction; the scanty revenue is a 
warning in another, for it means much labor to secure 
even a small return. His life will evidently be one of 
poverty, and therefore of the greatest simplicity. 
Economy will be the only hope for decency, and he 
will have to study many ways to secure decent dress 
and the little belongings of a gentlemanly cleric. 
With a people so poorly situated financially, crabbed- 
ness of soul and narrowness of disposition are un- 
avoidable. So, he must bring to his work patience, 
deep sympathy, and great flexibility. He will have 
to be inventive in finding means to carry on the parish 
work. He must know the art of making friends 
among all classes within and without the fold. To 
spread the gospel in farming communities, the press, 
the lecture, the library, the society, have even a more 
important place than in the city. A good paper, a 
true book, a well-delivered lecture carries the entire 
church into a farmer’s home, and its influence remains 
long. All this and more will a student discover by 
the study of his diocese. It is impossible to mention 
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here all the details. They will present themselves 
opportunely. The result will be that the young 
priest will enter upon his duties in a measure pre- 
pared for the better part of the worst; when the 
worst falls upon him, it will not overwhelm. 

The second illustration is the archdiocese of New 
York, the most populous in the country and the 
richest. One might suppose that ordinary missionary 
difficulties are not to be found in the premier diocese. 
However, it has a country district perhaps a hundred 
miles square, whose centre is a veritable wilderness. 
In this wilderness a large percentage of the young 
clergy spend the days of their apprenticeship. Few 
are so fortunate as to begin and continue in a metro- 
politan mission.. The process recommended above 
for the Ogdensburgh student will suit his New York 
fellow, with certain adaptations. A city-bred boy 
gets often the idea that only in the city is there 
laborious work for the priest; the country is a place 
for leisure, enforced leisure, which an honorable priest 
will employ in study, and in preparation for the larger 
field of city work. Hence the frequent statement 
innocently made, there is really nothing to do here 
from Sunday to Sunday! Too many priests have 
uttered that stultifying remark. Nothing to do where 
there are human beings? Where passion is busy, and 
prejudice is growing; where impressions of a million 
shapes are forever flowing in upon the souls of men 
from the press, the neighbor, their own circumstances, 
the growth or decrease of their own minds and bodies, 
the changes of fortune, the growth of their own chil- 
dren? Such a man must be shown just what there is 
to do in any community. He has command of a for- 
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tress, and his garrison is in a state of perpetual 
siege, for the forces of nature and society and grace 
are tireless, change is continuous, and weaknesses are 
ever Showing themselves. The true missionary finds 
no moment free in any conditions. 

The eagerness of the young men to get to the city 
in due time is not to be wondered at. Whatever the 
disadvantages in city work, the one advantage of 
plenty of money to carry on pious schemes atones 
for them. Whoever has suffered the pain of honor- 
able desires brought to naught for lack of means, can 
understand the pleasure of decorating a church or 
sanctuary, building and maintaining a school, indulg- 
ing in various works of charity, hospitably entertain- 
ing the brethren, with the freedom of a full treasury. 
This is the real charm of city work for the average 
priest. The natural love for the loaves and fishes can 
easily be subdued in the student by a close look at 
the heavy responsibilities which rest upon the metro- 
politan priest. Routine work conceals from too many 
city priests the needs by which they are surrounded. 
Ji the missionary spirit is anywhere needed in this 
world, it is in the modern city, where the problems of 
life walk on one another’s heels, and are so acute as 
to resemble social disease. Country work may be 
done leisurely; there is no leisure in the city. The 
multitude, the variety of distress, its acuteness, its 
everlasting presence, keep men on the alert to do their 
whole duty. 

In a city like New York the administration of the 
sacraments, and the routine of parish activity are 
only a small part of the work to be done. This must 
be pointed out to the student. When the routine 
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work is over it is the business of the priest to go 
among the people, the necessitous, and take up the 
work of hindering evil, among those who rarely get 
to mass or the sacraments, and who take mean care of 
their children; among the helpless widows with wild 
children, among the youths of the boarding-houses, 
youths so often without friends or relatives; among 
the gangs of wild boys who loaf about the streets, 
drink, steal, and fight along the pathway to the 
inevitable jail. The methods of reaching and reclaim- 
ing these change with the year. What succeeded 
yesterday is of no use to-day. The entire force of 
city workers, Catholic and otherwise, clerical and lay, 
municipal and private, cannot cope with the kaleido- 
scopic misery of the metropolis. But much more 
could be done if the clergy sought the sinners out in 
their homes, and took less satisfaction in the orderly 
multitudes that seek the public devotions in the 
churches. The student should be prepared for the 
work, should study methods, read the special books 
on the subject, and learn what he has to face. It will 
take from his confidence to read such a book as Riis’ 
“How the Other Half Lives.” 

There is no reason why the documents relating to 
the history of a diocese, to its past leaders, to its 
present conditions should not be placed at the dis- 
posal of interested students. A priest ought to know 
his diocese as thoroughly as a foreign missionary 
knows his savage district before he enters it. A 
month of reading would be sufficient. It would make 
a practical man of him. He would be brought face to 
face in books with that particular world of which he 
is to be animportant part. Its pulse would beat under 
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his fingers. The artificial world of the seminary 
would fade away in the vision of that real world 
which sneers at theologians and missionaries, dis- 
putes their teachings, methods, authority, and forces 
them to match its cunning, meanness, villainy, with 
superior acumen, ideal generosity, and unfaltering 
spirit. Moreover, with regard to the priest of the 
metropolis, or of such cities as Chicago, Boston, 
Philadelphia, their brethren of the rest of the country 
expect to see in them the ideal priesthood. With so 
many advantages it is natural to look for the ideal 
priest in the great cities. The writer does not believe 
he is yet to be found there; the man of large hospi- 
tality, of generous views, of wide acquaintance with 
the world, of superior mental attainments, of states- 
man-like method in managing social problems, in a 
word, the ideal churchman. The circumstances have 
not yet bred him. He must be born in the seminary, 
and trained especially if we are ever to see him. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
LOVE OF THE PEOPLE. 


Pasrorat theology treats liberally and well on this 
subject, and a capable and interested professor can 
fill his students to the brim with the missionary 
spirit by the aid of his own ingenuity and the various 
works on this point. When the student has become 
acquainted with his diocese, and with the conditions 
in which he is to live, he can take up under his 
director’s guidance any of the well-known books on 
the love of the people and the care of their interests. 
But no book can do for him what an earnest, eloquent, 
capable professor may achieve. Only a man pos- 
sessed of the missionary spirit can impart it to the 
student. The basis of this spirit is the love of the 
people; the knowledge of their needs, of their hard 
conditions, of their sufferings; the burning, un- 
quenchable desire to keep them to the Christian life 
here, and secure for them eternal glory. To know 
the people is to love them. Be they rich or poor, 
coarse or gentle, simple or educated, he that studies . 
them with human eyes in which there is no prejudice 
can easily understand the wondrous saying of the 
Scripture: “My delight is to be with the children of 
men.” ‘The superficial see nothing unless it be in fine 
raiment, beautiful form, gentle manners. A friend 
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lection of houses in his parish: “What a penance to 
live in such a town.” Years after he read a novel in 
which the simple speech, manners, and doings of the 
villagers were faithfully recorded without exaggera- 
tion, and reversed unconsciously his former opinions 
in the remark: “What an interesting set of people 
these must be.” 

Each human being is in himself a tragedy; the 
end of his drama is death. His life may have been 
mostly laughter, rich in comedy; or well-blended, as 
most of us get it, with melodrama, tears and joy 
alternating. But at all points it is interesting, serious, 
often terrible, and worthy at every moment of the 
deepest sympathy. When the student is told that 
the motive of his missionary career is to be the love 
of man, the professor should make certain that the 
youth has absorbed more than a glittering generality. 
Let him take what method he pleases, so that the 
result be secured. Truelove of man is the gift of the 
Holy Spirit; yet the natural love of the lofty-minded 
for the race has its place in the heart and should be 
the basis of the Spirit-given affection. No mother- 
love should surpass the priest’s love for man. Not 
only to lay down his life for his charge at any moment 
but to use every moment of his career, every breath 
of his body, every thought of his mind, every power 
of his soul, every jot of his talent for man: this 
should be the standard of the priest. Therefore must 
he see this world as it is, and the use which it makes 
of man. His eyeand his heart must trace out beneath 
the pride and the gilding of the hour the fearful cur- 
rent of individual sorrow and ruin; souls lost after 
years of degradation, bodies ruined by dissipation, 
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crimes, starvations, wrongs, despairing struggles, 
diseases, insanities, horrors of every kind, the whole 
tremendous pageant of human suffering, folly, and 
despair. The priest is the sole defender of man 
against himself and the wolves of the race, the sole 
comforter, restorer, uplifter. He stands beside the 
river of life and close to the chasm of death. It is 
his business to allure to the one and to warn of the 
other. What a satire to meet him in the haunts of 
leisure, of pleasure, of commerce, of self-comfort! 
First, then, the student should be taught that his 
chief duty as a priest is to know every soul in his 
parish, and as many non-Catholics as possible. The 
average business man or politician can serve as a 
model in this respect. What customer actual or pos- 
sible, what voter, do not these persons know in their 
immediate jurisdiction! The necessities of trade 
and politics force them to the acquiring of this knowl- 
edge. Should the priest do less than they in his 
pursuit of souls? It is constantly objected to this 
recommendation that the thing is impossible in large 
parishes because of the multitude, the varieties of 
routine work, and other reasons. It has not been 
found impossible in the dioceses of England. If the 
circumstances are different in this country, then let 
much of the routine work go, and let the priest live 
among his people until he knows two thousand by 
name, and their exact condition. Half the work of 
the church is the prevention of sin and wrong; but 
the priest who sits in his confessional, appears on the 
altar and in the pulpit, and visits the sick, approach- 
ing no nearer to his people, will never, unless by 
accident, prevent much evil. There is still in exis- 
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tence a class of clergymen who are content with the 
ordinary public exercises of the church, and who 
profess great confidence in the sacraments as the sole 
regenerators and preseryers of society; they provide 
mass, vespers, confession, catechism, and one or two 
societies very liberally, and meet affably such persons 
as choose to approach them; and they never go out 
of the way personally or by new methods to win the 
attention of those who have grown cool to the faith, 
or have lost it, or have never known it. 

Modern conditions have no room for these gentle- 
men. ‘The seminaries should take great care to send 
no more of them into the field. The student may 
study them as a warning. For their parishes are 
dry-rotten. Their work goes only so far, missing 
hundreds who have not been wakened to the use and 
necessity of the sacraments. No priest is master of 
his position until he knows every soul in his jurisdic- 
tion, and at least the general character of the non- 
Catholic neighbors. This is easy in country towns, 
and not impossible in the larger cities. It is difficult 
at the beginning, because the priest must stand, as it 
were, in the market-place for many days, and shake 
hands with all that pass. In the end it becomes easy 
for a very obvious reason: when the census is com- 
plete, he will find that two divisions embrace the 
entire population, those who are religious and need 
no spurring to duty, and those who are the contrary. 
The latter are always in a minority, and will give the 
priest sufficient trouble to keep themselves easily in 
his memory; the former are the supporters of the 
parish and mere gratitude will urge the least careful 
priest to remember and encourage them. 
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Two reasons in favor of this exact knowledge of his 
people and their non-Catholic neighbors impress the 
writer deeply. It is impossible to hinder evil of cer- 
tain kinds among the flock without that acquaintance 
which brings news of threatening danger quickly to 
the priest. A man is drinking, a good boy is getting 
wayward, a girl is keeping suspicious company ; cer- 
tain forms of vice are getting a footing in the town 
secretly ; the little children are haunting the public 
resorts unreproved, or playing too late in the streets; 
saloons are multiplying, gambling houses are increas- 
ing under the guise of social clubs; dancing parties 
are getting numerous and vicious. These things 
taken at the start can be mended or abolished; 
allowed to take root, the task becomes impossible. 
The priest who knows his people and their surround- 
ings well can by a word prevent a good part of these 
evils. The second reason has respect to non- 
Catholics. There is a class of these people who have 
lost all regard for the religion of their parents, and 
acquired some esteem for the true faith. It needs 
but a visit, a few encouraging words, especially in 
times of sickness and trouble, to draw them into the 
church. But their shyness will keep them far from 
the priest unless he makes the first advances. Con- 
fined to routine work, remote from the daily life of 
the parish, the priest has no secure hold, as he has 
no real knowledge, of his entire flock. 

The second point to be brought to the notice of the 
student is that perfect and unfailing courtesy must 
mark all his dealings with the people. He is neither 
the autocrat nor the lackey in his parish, but the 
father and the gentleman; yet the instances are not 
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infrequent where the priest has played the former 
parts. Denunciation, bitterness, abuse, coarseness 
are not infrequent in the sanctuary. The student 
may have encountered them in his own experience. 
Fortunately the paternal authority of the priest 
softens in a measure the evil effects of his own 
violence. None the less is his failure to keep the 
peace and to set the example of courtesy a great 
injury to his priesthood. The true priest’is too much 
the loving father of his people, too considerate of 
their feelings to shame them or make them ashamed 
of him. The attention of the student should there- 
fore be called to the special relations of intimacy 
which he will hold with the members of his flock, 
and directions given him as to his behavior in these 
relations. The autocrat is quickest to develop in the 
young priest; he is the judge in the confessional, the 
priest on the altar, the executive in the parish, the 
leading citizen in his district or town. All defer to 
him out of respect for his character and his influence. 
Unless divine grace and his good sense are always at 
hand to restrain the natural development of the auto- 
cratic spirit, it will in time become most offensive. 
We are all acquainted with the autocrat, but the 
people detect him soonest, and dread him most. 
They are the sufferers. He is the terror of the con- 
fessional, where he plays the part of the angry, or 
horrified, or scornful judge, talks at his loudest, 
denounces, growls, threatens, and occasionally flings 
a penitent out of his august presence. He is the 
shame of the altar from which he announces his fail- 
ures to collect enough money for the annual expenses 
of the church, with liberal abuse of all the persons 
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who failed to give him a subscription, and of the 
parishioners in general for the disappointments he 
has suffered. He insults his people without pity in 
the presence of others, if by any chance they irri- 
tate him, and in private audience with them on busi- 
ness matters adopts the manners of the tyrant. He 
is dreaded and despised by most. The curious part of 
his character is that he may be a virtuous man, and 
he cherishés the belief that his methods are simply 
perfection. 

Not only must the student feel the horror of such 
a personage, he must feel also the absolute need of a 
disposition the opposite to this for the work of the 
ministry. His motto should be: Everywhere the 
gentleman. In the confessional courtesy should have 
the foremost place. No matter what his rights and 
privileges are, the penitent is about to honor him 
with a sacred confidence, which he would give to no 
other being save God. It is an overwhelming honor. 
Personal feelings should disappear before it; rage, 
irritation are out of place. Accept the honor, do the 
best for the penitent, and dismiss him with at least 
one conviction, that he has dealt with a kindly and 
courteous man. The student recognizes that the altar 
is not the place for abuse, violent language, financial 
rages, personal allusions. Neither is it a place for 
financial discussions except as explanations and 
announcements. The priests who talk most on money 
matters from the altar are usually the least efficient 
in financial management. The student should be 
brought to see that a good plan well tried is worth 
many speeches at mass-time. The people come to 
the Holy Sacrifice for religious consolation, not to 
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witness the rages of a poor manager, and to be 
shocked at his abuse. In his personal dealings with 
men the priest can never forget the respect due to 
the individual. As the representative of a church 
which has maintained the equality of men before the 
Creator, he is as bound to courteous treatment of the 
slave as of the prince. Abruptness, harshness, indif- 
ference, scorn, abuse, irritation, anger are shameful 
in him before either. They wound like a sword 
when displayed by the priest. Hence the necessity 
of impressing upon the student the idea of perfect 
courtesy in all his relations with men. He is the 
master indeed, but not by birth or by force or by 
office even, but by the free acceptance of the Chris- 
tian faith among men. He should not use his power 
except in love. 

The third point for the student’s consideration is 
the special care to be lavished on the people accord- 
ing to their condition and their necessities. The 
children need one sort of care, the married another, 
the sick and poor and sinful a third. The mere 
building of a church, preaching, visiting the sick, 
and holding catechism classes will not satisfy this 
demand for special care. Intelligent pastors have 
everywhere recognized this fact. Still there are 
priests, new and old, who are more than content with 
red-tape administrations, and grumble at the modern 
tendency to build lyceums, improve the teaching of 
catechism, and all other novelties. The student must 
be warned against this spirit. It is opposed to the 
spirit of the missionary, which has no prejudices in 
favor of any methods, or against them, and seeks 
only to discover that method by which all may be 
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benefited. The best methods may minister to lazi- 
ness, as in the case of those who pin all their faith to 
the efficacy of a school, and make it their excuse for 
neglecting the working children; or of those who 
spend hours in preparing their sermons, and make 
the labor their excuse for not visiting the sick more 
regularly. One method is not more than another, 
provided the end be attained. The writer has seen a 
faithful priest raise his parish to the highest spiritual 
life by the three means of a well-ordered church, 
steady visitation, and the use of the press in library, 
and periodical. He had no school and no societies, 
the circumstances being unfavorable. ‘The church is 
not confined to any particular method. ‘The point is 
to bring souls to the sacraments through the personal 
influence of the priest. 

The little children need particular care and in a 
variety of ways. It is not enough that they be 
brought to the mass and to Sunday-school. The true 
pastor will make his face and voice familiar to them, 
that affection may take the place of the fear with 
which they first regard him. He will learn the con- 
ditions under which they live at home and in school, 
and do his utmost to improve them. He will find 
sufficient neglect and foolishness among the parents 
to convince him of the need of paternal supervision 
on his part. In this country too few homes are pro- 
vided with pictures and statues and other objects of 
devotion, calculated to impress and to teach the child; 
let him warn the parents of the necessity of making 
the home the child’s temple. Foolish parents often 
allow their boys and girls to run the streets long after 
dark. Some children cannot be coerced by the 
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parents into returning home at seasonable hours. 
Boys will often haunt undesirable places at such 
hours. Let the priest see that these abuses be 
removed, and let him lend his aid to the parent in 
clearing the streets of children after nightfall. It is 
impossible here to describe all that a faithful priest 
can do in this matter. The student can find object- 
lessons for his instruction in studying the methods of 
such a congregation as the Paulists in their effort to 
bring every child of the parish within the Christian 
circle. 

The young men and women need special attention. 
Few young priests, while they are good workers in 
this field, really know the strength and the number 
of the temptations which assail the young of this 
land. Only after a careful and close study of the 
ground will he perceive them. The non-Catholic 
world has delivered itself submissively to the demon 
of impurity. Pleasures of the flesh have become, as 
in the old pagan days, a science and an art, and every 
engine of modern progress is in the service of both. 
The press does the better part of the work. Tons of 
pictures and books flow over the land yearly; agents 
are found for their distribution among the very chil- 
dren, and in every grade of society; the common talk 
of saloons, clubs, and of the loungers in livery stables, 
and grocery stores, and around hotels and courts, is 
filthy. Crimes of every sort are born of this general 
immorality; crimes against nature, against children, 
against the unborn. The evil is so frightful and so 
universal that men seem afraid to speak of it; yet one 
has only to examine the popularity and character of 
the vile sheets for sale at news-stands, and the parade 
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of wealth on the part of their owners to get some idea 
of the rottenness steaming close to homes and souls. 
The writer knows of only three sure remedies against 
it, three guards that will keep the young decent, but 
cannot hinder the impure knowledge. ‘These are the 
sacraments, the clean and well-watched home, and the 
personal influence of the priest. The last influence 
seems to be the nail which clinches the others. The 
children of clean homes and of careful religious train- 
ing have often lost themselves in the swamp of the 
nineteenth century; the children whose youth was 
influenced by an intelligent and prudent priest rarely 
fall into modern grossness. Neither the school, nor 
the library, nor the Catholic paper, nor the society 
avails against the filthy flood always at the doors; but 
the priest keeping the young to the sacraments and 
warning them constantly of danger, of the result of 
pleasure, is a force indeed. He ought to know all his 
young men and women, to have their confidence, 
to keep up sufficient acquaintance with their daily 
careers as fo know the moment when his interference 
will be of use. The work of the tempter is never 
done; why should the priest have a breathing spell? 

The married with families need special care and 
regard. The task of raising children is not light, 
and in consequence the pagans of this day refuse to 
accept the burden. The sects are notorious for the 
number of their adherents who utter the name of 
Christ, and at the same time pervert the offices of 
marriage. Their vile doctrines and practices are 
invading the Catholic fold. They are not afraid to 
preach them to the faithful from the housetops, to 
advocate abortion, to ridicule the parents of large 
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families. In the face of such teaching and example, 
which is slowly working itself into our economic con- 
dition, the upright Catholic parent is often tempted 
to despair. Far more than the young men and 
women, than the children, than any other class, he 
needs the moral support, the steady encouragement 
and praise of his pastor. Rarely the father and 
mother perceive the immense work they are doing for 
church and country in training up to dutiful service a 
half-score of healthy and pious children. The priest 
should make them feel the responsibility and glory of 
their labor. 

He cannot discourse too often in the pulpit and in 
private on the honor due to these faithful souls. He 
cannot study too deeply the condition of the average 
married workman with a view to the improvement of 
his wages, his methods of living, the discovery of 
means to cheer and sustain him. He cannot do 
enough to make the parent see and delight in the true 
wealth of possessing children. The poor parent must 
deny himself many things in order to bring his chil- 
dren decently to the working age. Sobriety, plain 
living, no other pleasures than the society of his wife 
and little ones, are his severe but happy lot. The 
European workman finds this devotion easier than 
the American. It is the custom of his country. The 
free habits of life among the young men of America 
unfit them for the regularity and devotion needed in 
training a family. But grace, a good wife, a watch- 
ful priest can fit them speedily for the task. Once 
they have tasted the pleasures of domestic life, of real 
intimacy with their own flesh and blood, of educating 
the little ones, there will be no further difficulty. The 
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student must be made to see the glory of this man’s 
vocation, the strength of his temptations, the severity 
of his labors, and the value of the priest’s aid to him, 
if he is to be of use in maintaining the integrity of 
the family. It is the priest who must address society 
in behalf of this faithful worker, must present, with 
knowledge, his condition, the reasons for its improve- 
ment, and must demand of legislators, of employers, 
of the wealthy, redress in one shape or another for 
the hardships put upon him by the conscienceless. 
He cannot do it himself, he is too often the victim of 
the demagogue, the boss of a party, his own igno- 
rance. The priest must do it for him, and the student 
should know beforehand his duty in this respect. 
The sick and the sinful need special care and atten- 
tion. Every student is aware of this, but few know 
precisely the methods required. It may be a rational 
thing to fling the young priest into the work of attend- 
ing the sick with just the instruction provided by 
books. The young man pulls through in some 
fashion; but the value of his attentions to the sick 
and the dying, apart from his administration of the 
sacraments, cannot be very high. He should have 
some knowledge of the feelings of the sick in order to 
supplement the virtue of the sacraments. The young 
are awkward and nervous in presence of the sick. 
Without experience they fear to say the wrong thing 
in saying anything. Therefore are they silent. A 
professor of experience can remove this shyness from 
the young priest before he leaves the seminary by his 
instructions. The young man can be taught how to 
discover the mental condition of the patient by care- 
ful and affectionate questions, to realize in a measure 
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his feelings over his unhappy condition, and to show 
a delicate and appropriate sympathy. If his sym- 
pathy is real and lively, if he has the true spirit of 
the Master, it will not be difficult for him to do and 
say the right things after a brief experience, and to 
avoid the official hardness and indifference which too 
often overtake young priests in sick duty. With 
all the teachings of pastoral theology, and its extreme 
regard for the sick and dying, the priest can speedily 
acquire an indifference which puts him below the 
hired nurse and the attending physician in interest 
in the patient. 

It is not enough that he read books on the subject; 
the living voice of an earnest teacher must go over the 
whole ground touched by the book and translate its 
language into tremendous exhortation and actual 
example. The priest who can in his youth forget his 
duty to the sick ought to be by right a fallen priest. 
That he can be pious, regular, and at the same time 
neglectful of the sick is clear from the examples 
around us. He persuades himself that in one visit, 
when the sacraments are administered and his speech 
of consolation is gently run off, his entire duty 
is done. He has plenty of fine excuses for his be- 
havior; but if any of them be valid there must be 
“something rotten in the state of Denmark.” His 
class is none too small, and the wonder of it is that 
the young men help to fill it. Hence the necessity 
of seminary faculties assuring themselves that the 
student really understand what is meant by the love 
of the people. Any seminarian can write an essay 
on the subject, but how many can show the divine 
passion in their ordinary life? It is only when the 
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details are presented in regular order as above and 
amplified, illumined by real experiences, that the 
young men get some idea of the affection required 
from them. It is this love which makes the priest a 
living force in his parish. He is not the hireling, but 
the shepherd. He is not an autocrat, but a father. 
His spirit should be superior to books, more inventive 
it must be if he is to do work suited to his locality ; 
for no book can prescribe the work and the methods 
adapted to all parishes. It is the spirit that produces 
the book. 

It would be impossible in this volume to enumerate 
the various occasions, or to classify the different ne- 
cessities with which the young priest will have to 
deal. He must be taught to bring to his work such a 
spirit as will find the right way to manage each set of 
circumstances. For sinners he will have a steady 
welcome; for those outside his fold a watchful eye; 
and he may exercise toward them the ordinary offices 
of a kind neighbor, in the hope of doing them greater 
good, the dominant idea in his parish work being to 
lose no opportunity of preaching the gospel to all that 
will listen. The true missionary is a flexible char- 
acter, and his flexibility ought to find its root in his 
seminary training, though its perfection is to be won 
in the field. 


CHAPTER XX. 


CARE OF CHURCH PROPERTY. 


Havine obtained a knowledge of his diocese, and 
arrived at a clear idea of the rights of the people to 
his services, the student in the last months of his 
course may take up the material side of his missionary 
life, and learn enough of its details to save him from 
serious blunders in parish management. Few semi- 
naries pay any attention to this important matter, 
the usual practice of taking it for granted hindering 
the authorities from seeing their duty on this point. 
The supposition is that the young priest will learn 
something of parish management during his career as 
assistant; the fact is that not one in a hundred gets 
an opportunity or the proper encouragement. Even 
if these things were not lacking it is better that the 
seminary take charge of the duty, and provide the 
student with such information and such principles as 
will raise him above the narrowness of local traditions 
and peculiarities. We have all seen the amusing and 
expensive results of clerical innocence in such trifles 
as bookkeeping, knowledge of the laws of corpora- 
tions, building, decorating, repairing, and improving 
church property, and providing the sanctuary with 
artistic altars, vestments, and furniture. 

Irresponsible priests, young and old, with no check 


but the distant bishop, no advisers except the cour- 
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tiers of the parish, no knowledge but what is born of 
conceit, often plunge themselves and their parishes 
into enormous difficulties. Debts are bad enough, 
but they can be paid; monstrosities of churches and 
schools, hideous decoration, abominable taste in stat- 
ues, altars, stations, ostensoriums, remain to curse 
the memory of those who fixed them for helpless 
decades on the tempers of the next generation. Bad 
bookkeeping has entailed robust lawsuits on many par- 
ishes. Much of the trouble could have been avoided 
by three months of special training in the semi- 
nary. At any rate, it is a certainty that the student 
will get on the mission only the most fragmentary 
information on these matters, and will absorb more 
error than is safe for any man. ‘Therefore the semi- 
nary is bound to step in between him and danger, by 
preparing him for the financial duties of the mission. 
First, he should be taught bookkeeping. The semi- 
nary may do it, or simply put it down as a require- 
ment for examination. It should be thorough book- 
keeping, of the sort that will please an expert 
accountant by its lucidity. It does not need to be 
remarkable for complexity, since the simplest sort 
will satisfy the conditions of the average parish; but 
it must cover the entire ground, and bring no shame 
to the priest should it be carried into court to help 
on a lawsuit. 

Second, he should be made acquainted with the 
laws touching church corporations. They vary in 
the different States. In the State of New York five 
trustees hold the church property ; the practical work 
is done by the resident priest and two lay trustees, 
the bishop and his vicar-general not being on the 
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ground. The law requires that these trustees hold 
regular meetings, and that all work done in regard 
to the property, all expenditures, be arranged for at 
these meetings after the usual discussion and vote, 
and a record be kept of the same. It would be inter- 
esting to know how many pastors carry out the for- 
‘malities. Third, he should be taught a layman’s 
knowledge of architecture for churches and schools 
and rectories. His taste should be formed in matters 
of decoration. He ought to have handbook knowl- 
edge of chalices, vestments, and other altar furniture. 
All that is needed in this department is that he know 
enough to avoid blunders, to select architects and 
builders, to pass sound judgment on their plans. 
This country is one vast nightmare on these points. 
Europe seems to delight in sending us its refuse of 
hideousness for the forms of vestment, chalice, osten- 
sorium, candelabrum. Frescoing is with us a hor- 
rible veneer of shoddy building. Our sanctuaries are 
as striking asa theater bill-board. Fourth, he should 
receive some instruction in the art of managing his 
known parish resources and of increasing the revenue 
to the point where it meets all reasonable expen- 
ditures. His attentions should be directed to the 
amount of the parish income, to its sources, and then 
to the running expenses. 

Most young priests have an idea that the money 
comes in anyway, no matter how little thought is 
devoted to it, and that the bills are paid regularly 
without worry from the priest. They fancy that a 
direct appeal to the congregation will always bring in 
the cash, without considering that the people may 
have reached the limit for that year. The student 
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should learn a fixed process to discover the actual 
condition the moment he takes charge of a parish: 
what is the regular revenue of this parish from all 
sources; what are the expenses; how and when does 
the revenue fill the treasury; how and when are the 
bills paid; from what source do the parishioners draw 
their incomes; can the revenue be increased if needed 
or can the expenses be reduced; are the people too 
heavily burdened at present? Experienced men see 
at a glance the importance of these questions, of this 
procedure; for the priest must manage the financial 
part as a minister of state would manage national 
finances, with due regard to the actual conditions 
and consideration for those who must do the paying. 
To take more than the people can afford, or more 
than is required to run the parish decently, is injus- 
tice. Special methods of raising money for special 
work should be called to the student’s attention. One 
principle should be put plainly before the student: 
that the less noise he makes in his parish about 
money the better for him and religion. The priest 
forever shouting expenses from the altar, and de- 
nouncing the stingy or indifferent, is financially a 
failure and spiritually a real harm to his people. 
The true priest and successful manager forms his 
plans carefully, quietly describes them to his people, 
and then as quietly puts them into execution. He 
has no more to say until he makes his report of 
results and thanks the contributors for their aid. If 
he scored a failure, either his method was poor or the 
money was not to be got; then a hurricane of abuse 
and scorn is a reflection upon himself, or-an insult ta 
the poor congregation, 
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Fifth, the student should be taught to keep the 
church property in neat condition and in good repair. 
It is surprising how many respectable priests, of good 
manners and elegant habits, can rest content with a 
ragged church and rectory, dirty surroundings, and 
ill-kept sacristy and sanctuary. They do not seem 
to be conscious of their deficiencies. The writer re- 
calls a church in which a bit of wooden moulding 
lay loose for lack of a nail. The bit fell off its perch 
repeatedly, and was steadily replaced, but for four 
years no one thought of providing it with a nail. 
The financial administration of the parish was fine- 
ly illustrated by this simple incident. Finally, the 
student should be taught a thorough horror of the 
money-grabbing spirit, which so often takes posses- 
sion of the priest. It is unnecessary to describe 
what is so well known and so shameful. Not only 
is he a scandal who gathers for himself, but also 
the priest who is bent upon doing great things in 
building churches and schools, decorating and or- 
namenting, adding to the church property, and con- 
tinually improving for the mere love of materia] 
things. Both are equally disliked by the overtaxed 
parishioners, and both should have found spheres of 
activity in the commercial world rather than in the 
priesthood. 

Tt can be truly said that the things recommended 
in this essay on the missionary spirit are taught in 
our seminaries, though in an incidental fashion. 
This is the very point which the writer wishes to 
make: that the incidental give way to the systematic. 
In his experience, the young priests sent out from 
the seminaries within his observation were found to 
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have considerable piety, but very little spirit of the 
kind which stands the wear and tear of the hard mis- 
sion. There was plenty of zeal, and scarcity of dis- 
cretion; and willingness to work, but only on the 
well-worn lines. The cultivation of the missionary 
spirit ought not to be left to incidental management. 
It should have a moment for beginning, a well-known 
source, and its course through the seminary should 
be as clear as a river’s through the land. The main 
work of the seminary is admittedly the training of the 
priestly character, its development and perfection. 
The intellectual training is subordinate. Why then 
should the intellectual life have all the care and 
watchfulness, and the better life have only incidental 
encouragement?. It seems to the writer that the entire 
machinery of the seminary should serve to develop’ 
the missionary spirit. The professor in the chair, 
the priest in the confessional, the spiritual director 
in the meditations, readings, exhortations, and other 
pious exercises, the library and the reading-room, 
all should be employed to this end. The lecturers 
on theology and the Scriptures have splendid and 
frequent opportunity in this direction. The read- 
ing-room employed as described in an earlier chap- 
ter for the study of environment cannot fail to 
give the student a fair idea of the conditions into 
which he is going, and to give him a longing for 
service in a field so sorely in need of youth and its 
enthusiasm. 

The library ought to have the best works on pas- 
toral theology in the popular form, so as not to make 
the reading too heavy; and it should also have, what 
no seminary library ever seems to have, a good set of 
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modern works on the condition of the workers and 
the poor. One work of this kind by a New York 
writer, “How the Other Half Lives,” a description 
of slum conditions in the metropolis, would do much 
to develop the missionary spirit in any youth with a 
true vocation. There is another means close to the 
hand of seminary faculties, which might be used with 
advantage. The popular lecture is becoming a serious 
engine of educational development. Why should not 
the practical parish priest, the successful assistant, 
be called in a score of times in a year to tell the 
students of his struggles on the mission? With what 
interest the man about to explore an unknown country 
listens to the story of him who touched those shores a 
decade ago? The topics recommended for study in 
this chapter, the particular diocese, the people, and 
the management of a parish, could be admirably 
taught in a regular course of lectures delivered by the 
priest of the mission. This would be real entertain- 
ment rather than study, but the result would be the 
same. It seems odd that this plan has not been tried 
before. 

However, let the methods be what seminary facul- 
ties choose, one element of training in the missionary 
spirit cannot be dispensed with: strict examinations 
at the end of the course in the matters treated above, 
viz: knowledge of the diocese, knowledge of the 
people, and care of church properties. With regular 
lectures from the priests of the mission, a good read- 
ing-room and library, steady attention to the matter 
on the lecture platform, a watchful director, and set 
studies of the diocese and its conditions, a reasonable 
system ought to be developed whose results could be 
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noted year after year up to the moment of the final 
examination. This should be the clincher, the rivet- 
ing of the work. With this test the authorities could 
feel that all within their power had been done to pre- 
pare the young priest for his labors. 


PART VI. 
The Intellectual Lite. 


How great is he that findeth wisdom and knowledge! but 
ghere is none above him that feareth the Lord.—Hcclus. xxv. 18. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS. 


AN examination of the curriculum, text-books, and 
methods of the average seminary shows clearly what 
results the professors hope to achieve in the intellec- 
tual training of the clerical student. The aim is, 
first, to give the student a fair acquaintance with the 
development and defence of Christian doctrine, which 
is done in the study of dogmatic theology and of 
sacred history; and, second, to prepare him for the 
practical work of the ministry in the study of moral 
theology, rubrics, and philosophy. The last-named 
study is a basis for the others, and is supposed to 
permeate the intellectual pursuits of the youth during 
his seminary career. There is discernible in some 
institutions a mild attempt to cultivate sacred oratory 
in a practical way, but the attempt cannot be said to 
have met with success or to be prospering at the 
present moment. A successful effort to present to 
the chureh a man of general culture has not yet been 
made. By happy accident men of this character are 
graduated from the seminary once in a while; but 
their culture was due to their own use of the oppor- 
tunities at hand. The system in vogue could never 
have provided it. As the church in America may be 
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the repose of the seminaries amid the bustle of prog- 
ress may seem inexplicable. 

There is, however, an explanation. The material 
received by the seminaries is not of the first class. 
Students arrive in various states of proficiency and 
deficiency; few of them have a good knowledge of 
Latin; and their familiarity with any language is not 
extensive. They have passed the diocesan examina- 
tions, and a few have the degrees of their colleges; 
but examinations were arranged and degrees conferred 
more with a view to meet the needs of a diocese than 
to test the acquirements of the student. The clever 
men won honors creditably ; the dunces and tricksters 
steered through the straits wisely and well. But alas 
for the seminary! Alas! too, for the professors and 
the clever students that must worry along in such 
company! It is admitted on all sides that the young 
priest is on the whole an intellectually crude soul, 
with an outfit incomplete, ragged, almost dishearten- 
ing. He knows rubrics and the practical parts of 
moral theology very well; his knowledge of dogma 
and philosophy is an uncertain quantity, dependent 
upon the strength of his own talents, the strictness of 
the examinations, and the quality of the professors; 
he writes his own tongue without elegance, though 
correctly ; he speaks it indifferently, and his knowl- 
edge of its literature is of the primer; his acquain- 
tance with history may be large, it is sure to be foggy ; 
of science he has glimmerings derived from the maga- 
zines; he is not a preacher, whatever his age; of the 
actual social, political, literary, and scientific condi- 
tions of the world he has only the cloudiest idea; 
after twelve years of study in grammar school, col- 
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lege, and seminary, in the presence of the questions 
of the day he is dumb. 

The habits of intellectual life in the seminary have 
dwarfed him. The curriculum rarely recognizes any- 
thing but theology and philosophy, and these often 
isolated from present conditions and without practical 
application. The serious political life of the times is 
shut out deliberately from most seminaries with the 
exclusion of the journals and reviews; the great 
literary movements, the leaders of current literary 
thought are also shut out as unnecessary matters; 
scientific discussion has small place, and appreciation 
of scientific progress is impossible, because the whole 
round of the sciences is mostly ignored. History is 
taught in random, unscientific fashion, to judge the 
method by the results. The driest and least fruitful 
portion of scriptural studies is selected for teaching, 
while the very soul of the sacred writings, the life and 
personality of Christ, the poetry and spirituality of 
His career, the personality of the men who wrote the 
sacred books, is left in the background. It is not 
then a cause for wonder that the young priest should 
graduate so rude and unfinished. The wonder is that 
he should at all be able to hold his own in the sneer- 
ing world, so skilled in knowledge of its times, so 
devoted to science and history. 

How awkward is his position can be judged from 
the facts. He has been trained for leadership, and 
the world demands from him the qualities and accom- 
plishments of the leader. The priest must either lead 
or die. Hecannot follow. He must be abreast of his 
day and ahead of it. Everywhere he encounters his 
critics, among Christians and pagans, keen though 
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superficial, eager to test his acquirements, better ac- 
quainted with the times than he, more concerned than 
he in its own way about the clerical standard of attain- 
ment, and ready to pour upon him open scorn or silent 
pity for his deficiencies. These people are found in 
the smallest towns and villages. They are weary of 
the man who goes on preaching the homilies of the 
ancients, in the same language threshing out the 
ideas, arguments, figures of ten centuries past; who 
ridicules scientific achievement, and answers accusa- 
tion, solves problems, staves off inquiry with a snap 
of the fingers; who knows nothing of Emerson but 
that he may have been a pantheist, and is unable to 
appreciate the circumstances that bred any school of 
popular essayists, novelists, journalists. Such a man 
is no leader in the modern parish. 

The first-class institutions, such as Montreal, Over- 
brook, Troy, Brighton, Mount St. Mary’s, and their 
kind ought to give the church with the aid of a good 
college system and decent preparatory schools an all- 
round man, as the phrase goes. School, college, and 
seminary have the youth twelve years in their halls, 
let us say until he is twenty-five. The graduating 
priest should therefore have a sound acquaintance 
with three languages, the Latin, the vernacular, and 
some modern tongue; he should know their litera- 
tures well; his knowledge of the vernacular ought to 
have finish; in the history of the church he should be 
a master, in general history proficient, in the history 
of current literature skilled; his knowledge of the 
New Testament should rank with his knowledge of 
church history, and should be of that sort which 
pleases and benefits the people, rather than the 
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learned; his acquaintance with mathematics and the 
physical sciences ought to be of that sort which 
makes comprehensible and pleasant the scientific 
problems and progress of the hour; of political and 
social conditions he ought to know enough to read 
with interest and understanding every page of such a 
journal as the New York Sun, or such a magazine as 
the Review of Reviews; the usual modicum of the- 
ology, canon law; and rubrics, and philosophy will 
do, provided these studies be taught not as abstrac- 
tions, but as living forces with a past, present, and 
future; whose characteristics the student must learn. 
The writer is convinced that the seminaries of the 
East ought to provide this intellectual equipment for 
every man of average ability. 

As a matter of fact hundreds of professional men 
have reached as high a standard in the leisure hours 
of a hard struggle for bread and honor. With the 
clerical student twelve years in their possession the 
teachers and professors of our schools, colleges, and 
seminaries ought to do as much, all circumstances 
considered. The achievement, however, depends 
upon harmonious cooperation among the three de- 
partments of education; the grammar school must 
prepare its pupils for the college, and the college for 
the seminary. The latter cannot do the whole work; 
at the most it can only change its methods to gain 
more time, and to put more vitality into its special- 
ties. To bring the entire educational scheme up to 
the mark is clearly the work of the episcopate, and 
no other power with which the church in America is 
acquainted can do that work. The colleges acknowl- 
edge no influence outside of their immediate superiors. 
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But the community heads recognize the bishops, and 
are usually willing to do much to oblige them. The 
key of the situation is in the hands of the episcopate, 
and the door can be opened without any stretch of 
authority, or the slightest friction. 

The bishops have already discussed the advisability 
of proceeding in this matter, but have been hindered 
from action by the fear of diminishing the number of 
their subjects. This fear is probably unnecessary. 
If it has good grounds, it may be answered that 
Eastern conditions at least will permit a reduction of 
vocations. Better to have one good priest in charge 
of two thousand souls than to provide these people 
with two half-cooked shepherds. With one stroke 
the bishops can free the seminaries from half their 
difficulties, and bring the colleges into some sort of 
intelligent cooperation. That stroke is to fix a 
standard of examinations for entrance into the semi- 
nary, reasonably advanced and very thorough, and to 
hold back every student that fails to pass it. Once 
such a standard is set in the entire East, which means 
from Illinois to the Atlantic, and from Labrador to 
Virginia, the colleges will fall into line in spite of all 
opposition, indifference, laziness; the seminary will 
then be able to dispense with its kindergarten depart- 
ment, and can spare time to study and improve its 
own methods; and the bishops will have wiped out 
innumerable abuses and cleared the educational 
atmosphere by a happy and reasonable act of their 
legitimate authority. 

The colleges are waiting for some encouragement 
of this sort from the hierarchy. If bishops are so 
eager for subjects as to accept anything of decent 
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reputation with a diploma from the college of St. 
Wayback, the reputable college must furnish diplomas 
to clerical students in order to retain a paying pat- 
ronage. It is imperative if anything is to be done 
for the advance of the seminary standard that the 
bishops take the initiative. Reasonable time could 
be given for the colleges to prepare for the new order 
of things. After the bishops had agreed upon the 
details of the examinations, and the conditions had 
been announced to the interested, four years might 
be granted for the work of arranging studies and 
classes to meet the requirements of the bishops. 
What a stimulus such a proceeding would be to the 
colleges! What a rattling of lazy bones, and a chat- 
tering of conservative teeth, and a disturbing of 
ancient nests among the many droning and dozing 
professors that infest our educational institutions! 
What a joy to active leaders, rusting now in the 
enforced idleness of mean circumstances ! 

The mental equipment of the average graduate from 
a rhetoric class has no relation to anything under 
heaven but the ideals of his immediate teachers. He 
is not fit to matriculate for the secular universities, 
nor for the best seminaries; nor could he pass strict 
examinations for entrance into law or medicine; not 
because he knows too little, but because his course of 
studies has been pursued without relation to these 
examinations. He is weak in one point, strong in 
others, incomplete in all. Taking the curriculum of 
a first-class college as the basis, it will be an easy 
matter to construct a reasonable examination for 
admission into the seminary. The supposition is 
that such a college receives a boy at the age of fifteen, 
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after two years of preparation for a college career. 
The college course is four years up to the close of 
rhetoric. Keeping in view what the United States 
Military College accomplishes in four years, the col- 
leges can safely be asked to present us with a youth 
fairly acquainted with three languages and their liter- 
atures, with ancient and modern history as taught in 
full text-books, with simpler mathematics, with the 
elements of the physical sciences, with current his- 
tory, and with the elements of singing and elocution. 
The clever boys actually attain to this standard, and 
to higher. The average boy ought to do as much 
with the right sort of training. Professors having 
had only themselves to please in the past, many 
found that task easy. When they are called upon to 
prepare the average student for a strict and thorough 
examination, managed by outsiders with a standard 
of their own, it will be quite another matter. It is 
therefore important that the diocesan examination be 
severe, and its provisions be carried out to the very 
letter, no matter whose ox is gored. It will have to 
be held in a leisurely manner, extending over several 
days without doubt; the students must be provided 
with time sufficient to display their standing, and the 
officials must have and take time to examine thor- 
oughly the results. It would be of no use to announce 
such an examination or to hold it unless the authori- 
ties had sincerely resolved, and made the resolution 
known to faculties and students, that the standard 
would be maintained if every student of that year failed 
to pass. One example of that heroic fashion, one ex- 
posure of inefficiency, would be quite enough for any - 
institution. Its professors and students would stay 
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up o’ nights to prevent its recurrence. The prestige 
of a college would hardly survive the fact that in a 
preparation of four years it was not able to carry its 
students over a moderate hurdle built out of its own 
sticks. 

The effect on the colleges of an examination of this 
kind, in the writer’s opinion, could hardly be other 
than helpful. It would secure thoroughness in the 
teaching, and evenness in the student’s progress; he 
would have less literary and more practical Latin, 
more mathematics, history, and science; French 
would become a practical study, instead of an idler’s 
resort; belles lettres would get a real place in the cur- 
riculum; the English tongue would be dominant, not 
a mere slave to the dead languages; and the student’s 
knowledge would have some relation in his own mind 
and in fact to the life he is living, inasmuch as the 
examination makes this requirement, and from the 
mere fact that he had to undergo this supreme test of 
his acquirements. The professors would be forced to 
discover newer and better methods. ‘The college of 
St. Wayback would have to retire from business, or 
make connections with dioceses of the South Seas, 
wheve intellectual accomplishments, like clothes, are 
of minor consequence. The seminary, on the other 
hand, released from its kindergarten, would resume 
its earlier dignity and freedom; it would have to deal 
with men, not boys; fresh, well-trained intellects 
would absorb its instructions and its spirit; it would 
progress by leaps where now it crawls in apathy. 
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Ir would puzzle an observer to decide what lan- 
guage might be called dominant in the seminaries of 
America. In Quebec, where so many of our youths 
have been educated, Latin is the class language, 
French the official tongue, and English takes a 
middle place; in the West, where the Germans are 
numerous, a similar condition exists; in the Kast 
affairs are mixed, for the faculties are of different 
nationalities, Latin is the class tongue and English 
is the official and social language. A half-century 
back, in the extreme need of missionaries, to keep the 
faith alive among the immigrants, little was thought 
of the language a priest spoke or used in college. 
But in our day the undoubted power which the ver- 
nacular holds in literary, scientific, and theologi- 
cal circles, has brought men to proper consideration 
of its rights. The somewhat ragged English which 
most seminarians take with them from the seminary 
is unworthy of their training as it is insulting to their 
country. If one subject should be taught well in the 
twelve years of a priest’s training, it is the vernacular. 
As a matter of fact, the seminary authorities have 
suffered some confusion between ancient traditions 
and modern circumstances. Latin is the language of 
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the schools and the text-books, but American students 
know nothing of Latin as a colloquial language, and 
the grand majority cannot well follow a professor 
lecturing on any subject in Latin. 

At least half of our seminary faculties are for- 
eigners, most of them with no command of English. 
Latin text-books, notes and lectures in Latin, expla- 
nations from the lecturer in poor English; students 
in one corner conversing in French, in another con- 
versing in English or German; the social lines of the 
seminary drawn accordingly ; and among these various 
currents the vernacular tossed like a cork, with little 
or no consideration: these details fairly represent 
the condition of our seminaries on the score of lan- 
guage. ‘The results are natural. The student leaves 
for the mission with no particular language in his 
possession. He entered the seminary with too weak 
a knowledge of Latin that this language should ever 
be more than a hindrance to him; for months he 
understood not his professor, and at no time in his 
course did Latin appeal to his intelligence or his 
heart. He but half understood his studies. It was 
difficult for him to find them more alive than the dead 
language in which they were taught. It is true he 
left the seminary with more Latin than at his en- 
trance; yet also without such command over that fine 
language as one can get over French in six months 
under a good native teacher of the tongue. Latin 
smothered his English. It would have been a train- 
ing in the vernacular to have listened for twelve years 
to the lectures and instructions of men who spoke 
English in its purity. It requires teachers of ability 
and enthusiasm to impart to studcnts a true love of 
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their native tongue; that love which springs not alone 
from nature but from the cultivated artistic sense. 
No one can complain of this condition of things as 
existing thirty years ago. It was part of the situa- 
tion, and could not be helped. The complaint is that 
the confusion of tongues still exists even where the 
entire faculty speaks English well. Latin still holds 
the preeminence, and English is tolerated, or recog- 
nized, or accepted, but not heartily cultivated. The 
ideal seminary will cultivate two languages, the 
vernacular and the Latin. The former willlead. We 
are not in the Middle Ages, when Latin was the lan- 
guage of lawyers, clerks, and men of letters; its 
natural place now is second, but as the language of 
the church its position will always be secure. The 
ideal seminary will draw its pupils from a college 
system in which Latin will be taught as a language, 
not merely as a brain-former. It will be taught to be 
spoken as well as read, which no American college 
attempts to-day. Why the attempt is not made, 
no one can explain. In the writer’s opinion the lan- 
guage of the seminary ought to be the native tongue. 
The reasons for this opinion are simple and convinc- 
ing. As Latin is now taught in the colleges and used 
in the seminaries, it is a solid obstacle to true culture 
and proper training. Not one student in twenty 
understands it as a student of important studies like 
philosophy and theology ought to understand the 
medium of communication between him and his pro- 
fessors and books. The colleges teach enough of it 
for whatever use the priest makes of it in practical 
life. The seminary adds nothing except fluency 
within narrow limits; real knowledge of ecclesiastical 
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Latin is not conferred by the seminary. Our Latin- 
ists of note acquired their skill under their own tutor- 
ship. How much is lost, on the other hand, by its 
continuance in present conditions! The student loses 
all the charm and much of the substance of philos- 
ophy and theology in the mental struggle to translate 
from the Latin into the vernacular. He can grasp 
nothing directly through that language. When men 
of common-sense realize this strange thing, the teach- 
ing of important studies in an unknown tongue, they 
stand in amazement at the indifference which has 
permitted so gross an abuse to fatten for years at the 
expense of the students. Practical teachers threw 
aside the Latin, in fact, and taught their pupils in 
the vernacular. But imagine the results where the 
professor could not talk the native tongue! 

For this one reason, therefore, that it is a hindrance 
to proper training, the Latin ought to be laid aside 
until that time comes when the colleges send out 
graduates who can converse easily in it. Other 
reasons exist for its taking second place even in the 
ideal seminary of the future. The priest is to be the 
interpreter of Christian doctrine to his age, to the 
common people. His training is based on that prin- 
ciple. He is trained to preach the gospel. He must 
speak to the people in the vernacular; it is the only 
tongue in which he himself is able to think, to study, 
to meditate, to make the thoughts of others, of the 
past, his own. How can he perform his duty per- 
fectly, if his utterance is halting, lame, half Latin, 
half English, with the excellence of neither? Ireland 
and England with half our numbers and not one- 
fourth of our resources have assuredly done their 
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share in teaching the English-speaking world. They 
gave us Newman, Manning, Wiseman, Burke, and 
many others. In the writer’s opinion, Catholic 
Americans have been dumb because they know not 
how to speak their own tongue. The priesthood is 
still ignorant of the vernacular in its highest form 
because neither in college nor in seminary is the ver- 
nacular taught with thoroughness and enthusiasm. 
In no department of pure literature have we one great 
representative whose training came from our college 
and seminary; and surely we ought to have one at 
least after a hundred years of effort. If we are ever 
to reach this great English-speaking world with our 
Catholic faith and Catholic culture, if our theology is 
ever to permeate, as it ought, the literature of the 
time, then the native tongue must dominate in all our 
educational institutions. It must not be hampered 
by so-called attempts at teaching Latin. Never shall 
the American arm of the church see in its ranks an 
eminent writer of brilliant English while the vernacu- 
lar holds its place with Cinderella in the kitchen. 
The study of the native tongue is the study of a life- 
time. A million students must work with enthusiasm 
to produce one Newman. 

Therefore it seems reasonable to ask that impor- 
tant changes be made in this matter; first, that Eng- 
lish be made the language of the seminary, of the 
text-book, of the lecture platform; second, that Latin 
take the place usually allotted to a foreign tongue, 
first in the order of excellence and necessity; third, 
that one modern language be taught in our seminaries 
besides English and Latin. To anticipate objec- 
tions the writer adds some explanations. He may 
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be accused of a design to banish the Latin entirely 
from the educational scheme. He is hardly such 
a simpleton. The one refuge of that magnificent 
tongue is the great Church and her schools. She 
alone loves it, and what a tremendous support it is to 
her amid the changes of time the most stupid can see. 
It is destined to do her even better service, and only 
the purblind would dream of advocating its banish- 
ment. On the contrary, the writer’s wish is to see 
each student who makes a college course able to speak 
Latin with ease and pleasure, thereby establishing a 
bond between the collegian and the priest which will 
hold the school-fellows, layman and priest, in closer 
friendship. There is no reason why every priest who 
has enjoyed twelve years of special training should 
not speak and read with ease both Latin and French, 
or any other modern language which he may prefer 
to French. <A large number of French-Canadian 
priests possess these accomplishments. In the West 
it is not rare to meet with priests who speak German 
and English equally well and who have a good knowl- 
edge of Latin besides; in the Southwest the same may 
be said of many priests, putting Spanish for German; 
in New England also the number is not small who 
speak French. These men were forced by circum- 
stance or led by inclination to seize good opportuni- 
ties, to learn another language than their own. Why 
could not the colleges and the seminaries reduce to a 
system what already exists as it were by accident? 
There is a real need for it. French-Canadians in 
the East, Germans in the West, Spanish residents 
in the Southwest, Italians coming in numbers, render 
a knowledge of two languages imperative on the part 
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of the clergy; not only that they may minister at need 
to these people, but that they may understand them, 
get a sympathy with their social life which only ac- 
quaintance with their language can give, draw the 
priests of these people into closer social relations with 
their brethren, and put an end to the curious divisions, 
hostilities, and misunderstandings which now prevail 
in sections where priests and peoples of different 
nationalities live and mingle. The almighty dollar 
seems to be a better solvent of Kuropeanism than the 
religion of Christ. It brings all races together, not 
fraternally, but bound by common interest, while the 
faith seems to throw Catholics of different races 
farther apart. The fault lies with the priests, not 
with the faith, nor yet with the people. Recent 
political developments point to the idea that the 
Western continent and its republics is to have unique 
place in history, and that harmony of interests, unity 
of aim, and unity of action will long keep the various 
republics in close relationship. It would seem a wise 
and generous policy were our bishops to cultivate 
closer relations with the church in Mexico and South 
America, to help, encourage, set an example for them. 
How could a kindlier or more practical beginning be 
made than by introducing the study of Spanish into 
our seminaries? 

The successful study of languages is only a ques- 
tion of methods. A splendid patronage awaits that 
college which will guarantee to good students the 
possession of three languages at graduation. There 
are numerous illustrations that this could be done, if 
the college did no more, after imparting the elements 
of the languages and some colloquial skill, than to 
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teach literature in French and history in Latin. To 
any one so venturesome as to charge the writer with 
the design of doing away with Latin altogether, he 
has this reply: the methods of the colleges and the 
seminaries have already saved him the trouble. Latin 
never was deader at any period of its history as a so- 
called dead language than in America at this moment. 
Its revival will be a work of time. For the present 
the seminaries ought to refuse their countenance to 
its being made a hindrance to their own aims. The 
vernacular should be cultivated to the very limit of 
time and capacity. To be excellent in speaking and 
writing it should be the highest intellectual ambition 
of the student. Excellence in that point means power. 
The vernacular is the medium of communication with 
the world to which the gospel is to be preached. 
Between the brain of Mezzofanti and the lips of Burke 
there can be but one choice. The priest must be a 
student, but not a miserly student. He must take in 
no more than he is able to give back again to God and 
to his people. Blessed the lips that speak in this day 
and country English, pure, sweet, simple, luminous, 
undefiled! And English must be the seminary 
tongue ! 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE RANK OF THE STUDIES. 


Morat theology is the chief study of our seminaries, 
holding first place in the curriculum, and in the mind 
of the student. To this eminence it has no right 
unless circumstances demand and permit so strange a 
reversal of the natural order of things. Its present 
importance was secured through the need of fitting out 
men for the mission with all speed, and because its 
elements are easily mastered. Priests might do with 
a modicum of dogma, Scripture, and philosophy in a 
new country; the practical and needful science was 
moral theology. It has not yet taken its proper place 
in the curriculum, although the old conditions have 
been gone these thirty years. Most are of opinion 
that the time has come to dethrone it. And not only 
to dethrone, but to reform and renovate it. It has 
sailed the seas for four centuries almost without hay- 
ing seen the dry-dock. One can imagine in what a 
state its hull must be, and what changes are needed 
to bring it into harmony with modern needs and 
modern conditions. It is a noble study, but not the 
noblest. Its place is so high now that admirers will 
be amazed to see how far down the line it must go in 
the ideal seminary of the twentieth century. We are 
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an eye to the ideal rather than to the pressing needs 
of rapidly increasing missions. 

In making up a curriculum many things are to be 
considered; the subjects of study, the student, the 
aim of his education, the circumstances in which his 
life will probably be passed. The lawyer studies 
law, procedure, fluency of speech; the physician 
studies the body, chemistry, health, disease; in each 
case law and the human body are first, and all other 
studies are second. 'The essence of the office of the 
priest is to preach Christ to men; the priest is the 
alter Christus; therefore his chief study, to which all 
the others, philosophy, moral and dogmatic theology, 
science, eloquence, and canon law are merely servants, 
is Jesus Christ. This is the conclusion of all our 
fathers, doctors, teachers. It points with emphatic 
finger to the Holy Scriptures as the study entitled 
under any circumstances to the first place in a semi- 
nary curriculum. Men may dispute as to the rank of 
other studies; this, of its very nature, holds the pre- 
eminence and shuts off dispute. The intellectual life 
of the priest must centre in Christ; the young man 
must be brought into direct intercourse with his 
Master, not only by means of the sacraments, but 
through the inspired record which holds the words 
and deeds of Jesus. It is plain, therefore, that moral 
theology is a usurper at the present moment, and has 
been such from the very time it took the first place in 
our seminaries, shutting out the Scriptures from the 
daily life of the lecture-room, from popularity, from 
all advantages of improved method, generous text- 
book, and eloquent teacher. It can never shake off 
this odious imputation while the study of the Sacred 
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Writings occupies its low rank in the American 
seminary. 

The first priests had Jesus Christ for teacher and 
text-book. He was their only study. The second 
generation of priests had the Apostles and disciples 
for teachers, and the life of Christ was their only 
study. The third generation studied Him in the four 
gospels, and in the remainder of the New Testament 
found the true echo of His life and spirit as the faith- 
ful Apostles gave it to the world. Why have we fallen 
away from the first and best method of training the 
priest to faithful service? And among all the studies 
why have we chosen the Benjamin to be the favorite? 
That moral theology should be first and the Sacred 
Scriptures fifth in importance in the seminary curric- 
ulum is another instance of that peculiar mental 
strabismus which so often attacks the learned. The 
fact speaks for itself. Their places should be re- 
versed, whatever position is hereafter to be given to 
moral theology. 

Philosophy already holds second place in the curric- 
ulum, from which there is no reason for removing it. 
In the economy of sanctification Christ is first, and 
mansecond. Therefore if we give the Scriptures first 
place in the intellectual training, philosophy should 
have the second, because it is as near to man as the 
Scriptures are to Christ. The sacred writings are a 
unit only in relation to the Messiah; without Him 
they are almost meaningless. No science is so near 
to the human as philosophy. It is the offspring of 
the human mind, the highest and noblest effort of the 
reason to reach to eternal truth of its own strength, 
the strength conferred upon it at its creation. With- 
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out man it is as meaningless as the Scriptures with- 
out Christ. Itseems fitting therefore, that this noble 
study should have the second place in importance, 
even though its intrinsic merit be less than that of 
dogmatic theology. As a matter of necessity it pre- 
cedes dogma in time, since the latter cannot be 
properly studied without a fair knowledge of phi- 
losophy. 

The third place in the order of dignity should be 
given to dogmatic theology, a position which it al- 
ready occupies. Not a few seminaries have so far 
advanced as to give it equal place with moral theology, 
while in respect to improved and really valuable and 
useful text-books it enjoys superior advantages. Ab- 
solutely speaking, its place is next to the study of the 
Scriptures, because it is chiefly concerned with the 
scientific explanation and vindication of dogmatic 
truth; but relatively to the student’s needs it must 
continue to rank after philosophy, so much does it 
depend upon that science in its method of exposition 
and in its terminology. It is hardly necessary to 
vindicate its claim to third place against the preten- 
sions of moral theology, or, rather, the pretensions 
of certain faculties, since no one has ever denied 
them. Like the Scriptures, it has been pushed into 
the background on the plea of special necessity ; but 
unlike the Scriptures it has had more friends at court, 
or more native energy in securing recognition as soon 
as the special necessity passed. The fourth place 
should undoubtedly be given to the study of general 
literature, which at this moment has no official recog- 
nition in the American seminary. Its importance has 
been felt by the more generous faculties, and indi- 
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vidual professors have been permitted to teach its 
elements on their own responsibility; but desultory 
work of this sort must give way to systematic and 
sustained effort, with the seminary seal uponit. As 
a study its standing in the secular universities is very 
high, so high that both in the curriculum and in the 
outfit thought necessary for a man of culture in this 
day, science yields to it the precedence. A man 
may get along without a deep or accurate acquain- 
tance with science, but there is no excuse for his 
ignorance of letters if he is to pose as a man of edu- 
cation and culture. In fact, the emphasis put upon 
letters in our day is almost extravagant, and may be 
transitory. Nevertheless literature is a noble study, 
as noble in its order as philosophy and theology, with 
whom it can claim close and natural kinship. The- 
ology is the scientific expression of the mind of the 
church on all matters peculiar to its sphere; philoso- 
phy is the scientific expression of man’s own conclu- 
sions as to his own nature; and literature is the 
artistic expression of every force, religious, political, 
social, racial, which has affected man’s nature and 
career. This is a rough way of putting it, but if the 
writer’s idea be understood, the kinship of theology, 
philosophy, and literature is made plain. We all 
know what theology and philosophy have done for 
letters. If we wish to see and feel the return service 
of literature to its benefactors, the life and work of 
Cardinal Newman is light and conviction. 

Moral theology may have the fifth place without 
dispute, but it should never be higher in the most 
limited and starved curriculum. Of its very nature 
it must rank second to the preceding studies. It is 
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in one sense simply a method of applying certain 

principles to human conditions, and whatever the 

genius employed in its development and expression, 

it ranks only with the science of law. It must shift 

its interpretations with the shifting circumstances of 

races and nations. It has steadily refused to change 

its coat with the changing world about it. And only 

when a hammerer like Ballerini, or a genius like 
Bouquillon, takes the whip in his hand, will it sub- 
mit to descend from its stolen chair. It is a noble 
science, and the writer has no disposition to speak of 
it with indifference, or to diminish its claims to 
respect. But it must keep its place, and avoid preten- 
sions. It cannot rank with the study of the Scrip- 
tures, which is the study of Christ; nor with the study 

of philosophy, which is the study of man; nor with 
dogma, which is the mind of the church; nor yet 
with literature, which is the mind of the people, 

expressed in all ages and under innumerable con- 
ditions. Jt is next to these, because it is the imme- 
diate instrument of the priest in his ministry to the 
people; without which his service would lack effi- 
ciency, and might easily lapse into raggedness. It 
ean hold the fifth place with ease, for it is a facile 

science in its elements, practical and therefore dear to 

the hard-headed student with more vocation than 
brains, indispensable forevermore, and attractive to 

geniuses whose talents have legal bent, a twist toward | 
the work of making statutes and renewing them to 

fit the uneasy nature of man. 

The social upheavals of the nineteenth century may 
be said to have given moral philosophy a standing 
not previously accorded to it. It can therefore lay 
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claim to the sixth place in the seminary curriculum, 
almost on an equal footing with moral theology. 
The encyclical letter of Pope Leo XIII. De Operariis 
must have an important bearing upon a science which 
deals with the mutual duties of the state and the 
citizen, and none need be surprised if within a decade 
the text-books and the professors require the young 
priest to make a fair study of social rights and duties 
with a view to helping society in its present hard 
struggle with dangerous social problems. There can 
be no longer any doubt that a social question exists. 
Its main problem is to secure to every human being a 
decent living, which means the opportunity to work 
for fair wages, to support his family, to protect his 
old age. Civil society does not entirely secure this 
happiness for some millions of its members. Too 
much money finds its way to the few, too little to the 
many; brains, cleverness, wealth, opportunity are too 
highly paid, while the spinner and the weaver and 
the digger and the penman get small reward with 
much uncertainty. So grievous has the condition 
become that the leaders are burdened with the heavy 
responsibility of changing it into a better. The Pope 
has spoken, and the bishops and priests with this 
initiative must set to work at the problem. It is 
their duty. The condition of their people can never 
be a matter of indifference to them. They are leaders. 
If they do not lead, they must make way for others. 
Moreover, they must lead with intelligence. Not 
only should they become familiar with the principles, 
they should also know how to study the conditions, 
and to study them in order to apply the principles. 
As they are already required to make a brief study of 
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moral philosophy, a reasonable extension of that 
interesting science will take in the main phases of the 
social question. 

There are three reasons for giving science the 
seventh place in the line of studies, and to the writer 
they appear very convincing. The whole round of 
the physical sciences in our day has been turned into 
a weapon against religion, which has been used with 
immense effect in so many ways that a volume would 
be required to follow and expose its uses. The young 
priest meets with it the moment he appears on the 
mission. The voracious reader among his people, the 
professional men, the school-teachers, all are ready 
with eager questions about the age of the world, the 
testimony of the rocks against Moses, the likeness of 
ancient religions to Christianity, and a score of such 
matters; questions which he is bound to answer con- 
vineingly. For their sake he should be able to 
respond without evasion. Snapping the fingers and 
delivering a homily on the virtue of faith will not do. 
This is the first reason for an earnest study of the 
physical sciences. The second is like unto the first. 
If he be a man of brains and observation he must ask 
these questions of himself, and he must be able to 
answer them. It is the common experience of young 
priests to endure moments of fright when they meet 
for the first time the specious and powerful objections 
of materialism against religion. Faith seems to give 
way before them. A little preparation in the semi- 
nary would prevent this terror. Sufficient study to 
see and to feel the main drift of all science, its aims, 
the limit of its results; to recognize the hand which 
directs it in accordance with His own purposes; to 
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grasp its history, its benefits, its deficiencies; and the 
young priest will be well fitted to hold his own in the 
world. The third reason is that it seems fitting to 
give the young leader a fair, not an expert, knowledge, 
of man’s power over inanimate nature, and of the 
wonders wrought by the human mind in discovering 
and utilizing the tremendous forces of nature, animate 
and inanimate. The seminaries have already recog- 
nized the place of science. The enterprising faculties 
are working hard to secure all facilities for properly 
teaching it to their students, and it already may be 
said to hold the seventh place in the seminary curric- 
ulum. The eighth place may reasonably be given to 
the study of canon law. Rubrics need not be men- 
tioned, as it is so necessary a study, and so closely 
connected with the daily life of the priest, that none 
neglects to learn a little of it. 

Thus far no mention has been made of history. 
The writer does not intend to give it any particular 
place in the curriculum, because in his opinion it 
ought to be the very atmosphere in which the studies 
breathe. It should precede, accompany, follow each 
individual branch of learning like the astrologers of 
ancient days accompanied their kings; ready and 
able, as princes believed, to describe the past, to keep 
in memory the present, and to read the future. This 
is the office of history; this is the measure of its 
capacity. Its career should begin at the latest in the 
grammar-school, and by the end of the college course 
the student should have mastered, not in detail but in 
spirit, general, church, and American history in such 
a form as that provided by John Bach McMaster in 
his fine history of the United States. A flea might 
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acquire with ease all the history asked of a graduate 
by the colleges. The spirit of the history thus ac- 
quired would hardly suit the energetic mind of the 
flea, so babyish, or rather foolish, is the method of 
presentation.. One gets as near to the past through 
the text-books as to the moon with a mirror. General 
history ought to be done with at graduation from col- 
lege in order that the student may devote his time in 
the seminary to special departments of history bear- 
ing on his immediate studies. These two studies, 
Holy Scripture and history, ought to overtop all 
others in the seminary in rank and in the time 
devoted to them. The first gives the student his 
model, the nature of his mission, the reason of it; the 
second explains his relations with the past, with the 
present, with his studies, and sheds light on every 
detail of histraining. It is thought by many learned 
men that only in modern times has history been 
properly studied; but whoso looks into our academies 
and colleges will be inclined to dispute the assertion. 
The study which the writer places almost on a par 
with the Scriptures, and recommends for perpetual 
momentary use in the seminary course, occupies too 
oftén a place in the seminary kitchen. 

To conclude, it is possible many may criticise this 
brief essay on the rank of the studies as impracticable 
in its suggestions; because it adds two branches to a 
list already long, literature and social science; in- 
creases the amount of Scripture, history, and science; 
and practically converts the seminary into a university. 
The objection is legitimate. The writer doubts that 
changes of any importance could be made under 
present conditions. The seminaries are laden with 
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preparatory work which ought to have been done by 
the colleges. They are teaching Latin, mathematics, 
history, and other things, some of the academy, some 
of the college. Consequently there exists a necessity 
of forcing the academies and colleges to do their share 
of the work by entrance examinations of the strictest 
sort. When the seminaries have well-trained youths 
to deal with, the time now given to raw recruits can 
be spent upon the studies herein recommended. 
Even then, professors and students will be able to lose 
no time if they are to achieve all the results. Fortu- 
nately of all places in the world seminaries are those 
which are supposed to lose and waste no time. New 
methods will have to be invented; the superfluous 
must be sought out and destroyed in the curriculum; 
the essential cherished. This is a day of inventions, 
or short cuts to the ideal. As the seminaries are not 
training savants, the short cuts are permissible. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE SCRIPTURES AND PHILOSOPHY. 


a 


Havine briefly discussed the rank of the seminary 
studies, the languages of the seminary, and the need 
of rigorous entrance examinations, the separate studies 
can be briefly discussed in order, with a view to 
securing certain results in teaching the average 
student. Itis this young man, the average student, 
who must always be kept in mind. The clever and 
ambitious youth, if not too lazy, will make his way 
in spite of deficiencies in teacher and method; the 
average student is at the mercy of circumstances. It 
is not the office of the seminary to turn out savants, 
or bookworms, but cultured men of the time. The 
savant belongs to the university, the bookworm to the 
dust of bookshelves. The missionary studies to give 
back to the people twice what he receives; his knowl- 
edge is current coin, and no matter how deep his cul- 
ture the whole world must share it. You do not find 
him sitting at his desk with theology, or history, or 
literature, while the poor rot and souls decay. It is 
the aim of the seminary tu turn out a missionary, and 
the work requires delicate adjustment of the educa- 
tional machinery, since it must be done within pre- 
seribed limits of time and means. So, there must be 
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ment of the studies, that no time be lost, and no 
important studies be neglected for the less serious. 
Where a branch of learning has many departments a 
selection must be made of the more needful with 
respect to the seminary aims. Few text-books re- 
gard this point. They are boiled down from larger 
volumes, and have become essences or skeletons, in 
which all is given of essentials: dates, names, prob- 
lems, conundrums, dry bones in a bag, whose rattle 
disturbs the memory forevermore. In the case of the 
Scriptures, the seminary text-books on this sublime 
and fascinating study are mostly dry failures; after a 
course of them one feels he has been feeding on dust. 
The text-books may not be to blame. When you 
come to reduce the three volumes of Ubaldi to one, 
the process must squeeze the very life out of the 
author’s compendium. In his three volumes Dr. 
Ubaldi devotes all but a few score pages to the hard 
and dry problems of the Sacred Writings; the few 
score treat of the actual life of the Jews in the days 
when the Old Testament was written, and our Lord 
lived. In a compendium this department disappears, 
and the student deals exclusively with the authenticity 
of the Scriptures, and similar features. Now, since 
a choice must be made among the innumerable topics 
of which an ordinary text-book on the Bible must 
treat; since all agree that the student cannot master 
even in outline every question of hermeneutics, would 
it not be the more sensible and fruitful method to 
make historical exegesis the main study of the mis- 
sionary priest, and let the heavy questions as to 
authenticity go? 

The faith of the Catholic receives the Scriptures as 
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the Church presents them to him; no argument of the 
philologist, archeologist, hermeneutist can add to his 
confidence in the Bible. Is it not then sufficient to 
indicate to the student pressed for time the questions 
treated in criticism of the Scriptures, their outline, 
the literature and method which deal with them; and 
to devote all the time that can be spared to that study 
of the Bible which will be of real use and power in 
forming the young man’s character and in elevating 
his people? In plainer words, we must reverse the 
method of the text-books; we must give twenty pages 
to biblical criticism, and three hundred to the his- 
torical side of the Sacred Writings. This conviction 
is strong among the priests of the mission. After 
wrestling for years with the problems of authenticity, 
harmony, and the like, they open such a book as 
Farrar’s “ Life of Christ,” Geikie’s “ Hours with the 
Bible,” Renan’s study of the Messiah, and at once 
are carried away by the charm of works produced by 
heretics and skeptics. They look back with keen re- 
gret to the hours spent upon studies for which they 
have so little use in practical life, which have given 
them no inspiration, and no other satisfaction than 
the dry one of knowing more than the people about 
them. In the volumes mentioned they encounter the 
historical Christ—the Divine Man, divested by ration- 
alism of all his glorious attributes, but still glorious 
in His human nature. The charm of fine style, of 
keen observation, of deep study, casts a glamour over 
the book. It seems to them that they have met the 
historical Christ for the first time, and they at once 
demand from Didon, from Fouard, all that these men 
can write on the Christ; they clamor for Vigoroux, 
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the Sulpitian professor, for Hyvernat of Washington, 
archeologist, that from their books they may catch 
deeper glimpses of the life which Christ led upon 
earth, of the circumstances which heralded His com- 
ing, of the peoples, sages, kings, prophets, histories, 
that led up to Him. One set of Ubaldi is sufficient 
for them, but of these others they can never get 
enough. Ought not such facts be of sufficient force 
for our seminary faculties! 

Therefore the writer declares in favor of changing 
the methods of the text-books. Let all space be 
devoted to the history and antiquities of the Jews; let 
the student see the soil out of which the Scriptures 
grew; let him see the men who wrote them, the 
people and kings who listened to them; let him live in 
Palestine, and feel its great past breathing upon him; 
let its scenery, its holy places, its historical shrines 
become familiar to him. Above all, bring him face 
to face with the Christ as the Apostles saw Him, as 
the people looked upon Him, as the princes glowered 
upon him; let him hear each word that fell from the 
divine lips, see each action that spoke of mercy, or 
power, or punishment, each expression that rested on 
the Man’s face as He taught, pardoned, condemned, 
in the sermon on the mount, over the woman taken 
in sin, against the proud Pharisees, or the money- 
changers in the temple; let him hear and feel the 
instructions, the rebukes, the encouragement, the 
prophecies in that marvellous training of the first 
priests by the High Priest; then teach him to realize 
how directly these things touch him, the latest priest, 
who is yet not a hair’s-breadth farther from the 
Master than the nearest Apostle. Why should your 
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human arts and sciences, your hermeneutics, critics, 
and fifty others, stand between the priest and the 
Master? Yet so these things have hindered the 
student’s approach to our Lord in the dead, dusty 
text-books, which have put method in the place of 
Christ. Haye we not Maas and Coleridge in the 
vernacular and Didon and Fouard and Vigoroux in 
translations? Their books are living things, with 
heart and soul and blood in them; while the text- 
books are so many skeletons, mere books of reference, 
without vitality, as interesting as Euclid interpreted 
by Higginbotham! 

To speak precisely, the writer urges that the fol- 
lowing particular details be observed in the study of 
the Scriptures: first, that a book like Maas’ “Christ 
in Type and Prophecy,” or Coleridge’s “ Life of Our 
Life” take the place of the text-books in present use; 
second, that the text-books be reduced to epitomes in 
which the mere outlines of the questions treated will 
be given, with the conclusions lately arrived at, the 
authors concerned, and such information as will enable 
a student to lock up the matter easily in necessity ; 
third, that the reading of these epitomes be deferred 
until the last year of the course; fourth, that the study 
of historical exegesis begin in the philosophy year, if 
possible, and be continued to ordination through 
properly arranged grades; fifth, that it rank first in 
importance, which means that more time be devoted 
to its teaching, more thoroughness to its methods, 
more strictness to its examinations than to those of 
any other branch of learning; and finally, that the 
student receive a thorough coaching in the literature 
of the Scriptures for use in his future studies. Let 
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the real study of the Scriptures be restored to the 
place now occupied by dry studies relating to matters 
extraneous to the Sacred Writings; and let the student 
be brought face to face with the historical Christ. 
What cannot be hoped from that happy encounter! 
He will be a dull soul, who with the grace of vocation 
strong in him cannot come as near to Christ as did 
St. John, and then go forth to his work with the 
teachings of the Master, not of Ubaldi on authen- 
ticity, ringing in his heart and brain. What sermons 
will not such a priest give out to his people, what 
descriptions of that country where our Lord lived and 
labored, of His friends, of His people, of the strangely 
beautiful circumstances that surrounded His miracles, 
His sermons, the great incidents of His career; all in 
the place of the worn-out homilies with which the 
average priest now sends an audience to sleep, or of 
scriptural problems which usually leave him dumb! 


a 


Every ism, pseudo-science, theory of politics, art, 
and letters has its philosophy, must have it, in fact, if 
it hopes for a hearing in the great court of the world. 
All these philosophies influence the little circle which 
cultivates them. A few are world-wide in their effects, 
such as that which makes man only the highest form 
of animal life, or reason the king of humanity. The 
most popular is the agnostic philosophy, whose basic 
principle is easy of comprehension and utterance, 
and easier still of appltcation by the boor and the 
savant: I do not know. These philosophies, or 
errors, have a strong representation in the daily life 
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of man in every department. The highest animal 
theory is the basis of socialism; pantheism pervades 
the so-called spiritual literature of the day, as in the 
works of Emerson, Tennyson, and Longfellow; while 
the popular fiction and the scientific essay, journalism, 
and ethics are the slaves of agnosticism. It would 
seem imperative, therefore, that in our seminaries the 
study of true philosophy should be pursued face to 
face with these multitudinous and all-pervading errors, 
and with the practical problems which they are sup- 
posed to solve. And since philosophy has been 
compelled to fight from the beginning with similar 
errors, with the same errors, in fact, it would also 
seem imperative that the history of the science should 
have a large place in the curriculum. Philosophy is 
emphatically a study of the time. Far back as its 
principles reach they reach as far forward; but for 
the present generation their grip on the present is the 
interesting feature. The study and refutation of pan- 
theism are tenfold more pleasurable when pursued 
with an eye to the error’s influence over such minds 
as Tennyson and Emerson. Agnosticism becomes a 
living and breathing monster when the student with 
his professor’s aid sees it going about like a roaring 
lion in the pages of the daily paper, in the meanest 
as well as highest literary societies, devouring alike 
the sage and the peasant. 

The nobility and power of philosophy, its useful- 
ness, its superiority to such a science as mathematics, 
with which it is outrageously ranked by our modern 
universities, thus comes home’ to the student with 
immense effect. He sees the accuracy, the certainty, 
the conclusiveness with which it uncovers, exposes, 
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and degrades the impostors of error, no matter how 
gay their trappings, how exalted their position, how 
vast their influence. This impression is deepened by 
the story of its triumphs in the past. He has only 
to walk along the road of history to see the skeletons 
whitening where they fell, slain in the great past by 
the sword of philosophy—skeletons of immense errors 
that in their little day rule the world, and were thought 
to be immortal; yet with “none so poor to-day as to 
do them reverence.” ‘Through philosophy and his- 
tory he unlocks the past; the latter lighting up the 
facts, the former solving the problems. Whoever 
reads the series of text-books issued from Stonyhurst 
by the Jesuits will feel the point of these statements. 
What a living immediate force appears in these handy 
manuals! Father Clarke’s “Logic” in particular 
makes a supposedly dry science luscious to the mind 
as a melon to the tongue. And these volumes seem 
rather to have been woven from the times in which 
we live than penned by the hands of scholars. They 
touch the roots of modern errors. What a marvellous 
charm lies in Victor Cousin’s masterpiece, “Du Vrat, 
Du Beau, et Du Bien,” eloquence, style, admirable ar- 
rangement, powerful thought, keen analysis, all con- 
tributing a share to the general effect! Who wonders 
that men were intoxicated even with error so beauti- 
fully presented ! 

For the average seminarian philosophy has no rela- 
tion with the life he leads or with his career; it is 
merely the preface to dogmatic theology, which can- 
not be studied to advantage without a fair knowledge 
of philosophy. Like a man travelling through a deep 
and dark ravine, walled in by rocks whose peaks he 
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cannot see, shut off from the sun, he can think only 
of the moment when this part of the journey will be 
ended. The difficulties of the science alone touch 
his consciousness, and for his life he will remember 
with disgust the savage problems which exhausted his 
intellect. Rarely is the enthusiastic student of phi- 
losophy encountered. The blame is certainly not with 
the youth, but with the professors and methods. The 
latter are the fossil remains of the last century, mere 
shells out of which all life has departed, and with the 
life all beauty and interest for men. The point of 
view in the average text-book has relation to the uni- 
verse at any period of its history rather than to the 
day in which we live. A%neas might have studied it 
during his wanderings with as much profit as any 
modern student. It does not consider this country as 
existing, or even this period of the world. Hence it 
has the appositeness of Euclid, and the same charm 
for the ordinary mind. It may or may not discuss 
and refute the prevailing errors; if it does, no student 
would ever imagine the errors were at present doing 
their evil work among men. That the science of 
philosophy is the source of all that is exact, forceful, 
accurate, in purely human literary production, that 
its questions are nearest of all questions to the reason- 
ing nature of man, no student ever dreams. He may 
be told it by his professors, but not one professor in 
ten makes him feel it as an outcome of his own ex- 
perience. It is taught just as Euclid is taught, as 
matter for examination; the examination passed, fare- 
wellto philosophy! Its history is always a miserable 
epitome in the rear of the text-book; a mere back- 
yard into which the old boots and other rubbish are 
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cast until wanted. The history of our greatest intel- 
lectual geniuses, the history of the human mind in its 
struggle to put life’s immortal beauty into exact 
mortal language, the history of the noblest human 
science, referred to the last pages of a small volume, 
and epitomized withahammer! Verily, there is noth- 
ing too absurd for man to attempt, even the learned 
man. 

From what has just been said, the changes which 
the writer thinks imperative can be easily inferred. 
Until our seminarians get a good command of Latin 
in the colleges, philosophy shculd be taught in Eng- 
lish; it cannot be taught at all in any other tongue, 
for our students speak to themselves in no other. 
The text-book may be Latin, because of its accuracy 
and its convenience, and with the hope of seeing this 
tongue once more revived in our institutions of learn- 
ing; but with the Latin text-book should go the 
English series, arranged on such a plan and after such 
a method as the Stonyhurst manuals. The text-book 
which isolates philosophy from the breathing world 
about us should be solemnly burned in the campus as 
a public warning to similar malefactors. It is an 
atheist, a materialist, for it would do without God; 
or rather it is a freak, a monster, for it would also do 
without man. The value of the Stonyhurst series is 
that it speaks to us in a language whose every shade 
of meaning appeals to mind and heart, that it was 
written by scholars acquainted with their times and 
their audience, that the problems and conditions of 
the time find there solution or explanation. As was 
said earlier, it seems rather to have been woven from 
the times than written by men; web of the past and 
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woof of the present. This teaching of philosophy in 
English is the first necessary change. 

The second demands a change in the quality of the 
professors. These teachers ought to know the entire 
modern ground, philosophical, literary, political, 
social, and religious. It is not asked that they be 
prodigies, but that they have such an acquaintance 
with their day as many a parish priest, politician, 
journalist will be found to have acquired without any 
great demand upon their time or their powers. Men 
of this kind are enthusiastic, and teach facing the 
world. The most abstruse science in their hands 
becomes pleasant and practical, because they do not 
isolate it from man and his daily life, but rather dwell 
continually on its connection with and dependence 
upon him, its usefulness to him, its beautiful relations 
with his career on earth. Their knowledge of the 
world without, of its present conditions, of the forces 
of truth and error at work in society and manifested 
in art, literature, legislation, of the experiences which 
await the young missionary and his people, urges 
them to shape all their teaching to the one end, 
namely, to fit the young man as well as may be for 
his work, and so to place at his service whatever 
knowledge will be of direct and immediate use to 
him. Such teachers make the knowledge imparted 
to the student a portion of himself. He does not 
merely memorize, he digests. The third reform 
should be the better teaching of the history of phi- 
losophy. Epitomes are not histories, and a science is 
happier without any mention of its history than with 
these monsters of littleness, chirping by its side: I 
know all about you. There is nothing in heaven or 
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on earth that can be studied scientifically without a 
thorough knowledge of its history, which must be 
much more than a collection of names and dates. It 
must construct for the inquirer the past in which the 
subject began and developed, the scenery, the actors, 
the incidents, the plot, the crises; otherwise how can 
one understand and appreciate the act now on the 
stage? The writer therefore maintains that the his- 
tory of philosophy should have an equal place with the 
science itself, as to professors, text-books, methods, 
final examinations. As philosophy is taught at 
present in our seminaries, it must limp into the 
student’s comprehension on its Latin crutch, and 
wrapped in a mantle of mystery. Taught in English 
by a capable professor, its history nobly and amply 
told in leisurely and picturesque volumes, there is no 
science so interesting, and none which so thoroughly 
fits a man for high position in the world. Its great 
names from Aristotle down, its tremendous influence 
on the history of the world, offer matter of interest 
to all classes of students; but the names are merely 
mentioned, and the influence just hinted at in the 
majority of our seminaries. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE TEACHING OF DOGMA. 


Waar has been said of the teaching of philosophy 
may be repeated of the teaching of dogmatic theology, 
a science which has suffered much from the preten- 
sions of its dependent sister, moral theology. If 
there be one science which the seminary and the 
priest can call their own, itis dogma. Like so many 
near and dear friends, it has been treated with the 
neglect of familiarity; whereas it should have the 
first place at the table, superior professors and 
superior attention, and be ever taught in a fruitful way 
to the students. We have many strong professors of 
the science in the land, some fine text-books, and here 
and there thorcugh examinations; it is to be doubted 
if we have or ever have had in this country a good 
method of teaching dogmatic theology. As it held 
an inferior place in the curriculum, few bothered 
themselves about methods. The result has been 
unhappy. ‘The mental relation of the student to the 
science has never been pleasant, even where his tastes 
were attracted. This science at first appears to him 
as abstract; less human and practical than astronomy, 
which has to do after all with objects of note and seen 
by all eves. After atime his conception of its impor- 
tance enlarges. If he is of a controversial disposition 
he discovers that it is an arsenal of weapons well 
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suited for offensive and defensive use in the arena; 
has he a taste for eloquence he may observe that it 
provides splendid material for sermons; or he dis- 
covers that his thirst for knowledge is well slaked at 
its spring of quotations from the Scriptures, the 
Fathers, the theologians, and the traditions of the 
past. How few ever rise to any higher understanding 
of the science, until years of experience and reading 
have led them into full view of this grand, solitary, 
and neglected mountain peak, towering gigantic above 
the horizon. 

The writer has yet to meet the seminary student 
who at ordination had more than a dim conception of 
its place in the world; or who recognized in it the 
scientific presentation to man of the elements which 
make up the foree called Christianity; the effort to 
name and describe faith’s relationships with all the 
conditions of earth, to show their harmony with the 
facts of experience, and their completion or supple- 
menting of all human forces that carry man on to his 
final destiny. It is often studied merely as matter 
for examination, or for pride in the accomplishment, 
or for controversy, or for personal pleasure and satis- 
faction, or for its aid in preaching. Its hold and 
influence upon the life of the average priest is slight. 
One has only to examine the current Catholic litera- 
ture of the time to see how little is made of dogmatic 
truth; and this in a day when religious truth has 
become a fog outside the Church, in which the unfor- 
tunate steer blindly, thinking they see the road; ina 
day which could not but welcome with joy the clear 
atmosphere, peaceful ocean, sure compass, and exact 
navigation of Catholic truth, 
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It is not difficult to discover and name the source 
of the errors in teaching dogma: insufficiency or 
inefficiency of method. The professors are often of 
the highest capacity, the recent text-books are very 
respectable, the students are known to be attentive 
and appreciative; but the methods mostly employed 
render vain capacity of teacher, worth of text-book, 
labor of student. The popular methods are two, of 
which one may be called controversial or mnemonic, 
the other expository. Schouppe’s text-book on dog- 
matic theology is an example of the former, Hurter’s 
of the latter. Schouppe as a text-book is absurd; as 
an aid to controversial memory excellent, for it can 
be committed to heart with ease in sixty days, so clear 
is the arrangement. Students once found it as easy 
as to-day they find Hurter difficult. The method of 
Schouppe is simply insufficient, for reasons unneces- 
sary to discuss. In Hurter the student finds all of 
Schouppe and as much more as a text-book can hold, 
and if other necessary details were attended to in the 
course of theology this text-book would be sufficient 
for the work. Buta text-book is no more than a text- 
book at best, and needs the living teacher to put flesh 
on the skeleton it provides. Therefore Hurter be- 
comes inefticient in the hands of a teacher who looks 
to the text-book to do the better part of the labor. 
This will ever be the case with the most perfect of text- 
books. Utter dependence on them is a common evil 
at all times in educational institutions. The cleverest 
professors are guilty of it, and it is the chief source 
of the indifference with which dogmatic theology 
is regarded, and of the feeble results from teaching it. 
For example, look into the method of teaching three 
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particular dogmas, the Blessed Eucharist, the Im- 
maculate Conception, and the Pope’s Infallibility. 
It is simple and as far as it goes effective. The theses 
are set forth in order: that Christ established the 
sacrament, giving us therein His body and blood, 
soul and divinity; that His mother was conceived and 
born without sin; that the teaching Pope is infallible. 
With his mental sight fixed on the thesis, the text- 
book, and the student the professor gives the proofs 
from Scripture, the Fathers, tradition, reason, and 
all the authorities that can be summoned; much his- 
torical matter is brought in with regard to councils, 
strong objections are strongly answered, the text-book 
is supplemented by notes, remarks, references; and 
the student feels that he is pretty well grounded in 
the critical features of these three doctrines. What 
could possibly be lacking to this full exposition! 
Almost everything that goes to make the student 
understand and feel how vital are these dogmatic 
truths to him and the world at this moment and for 
all time. 

Not a word has been uttered in the lecture of the 
development of these dogmas in the Church, of their 
tremendous effects upon men, upon society, of their 
happy analogies in common life which appeal to 
every man, and which are the philosophy of the uned- 
ucated man. No appeal has been made to the historic 
past and the living present to contribute what they can 
toward interesting the student in the dogma, nor to 
the student’s emotions which have so much to do with 
the intellectual life, nor to the sense of the beautiful 
in his nature. He concludes that all has been said 
when the professor has completed his demonstration; 
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the thesis has been maintained like a theorem in 
geometry; the truth defended, beginning its career at 
p. 30, closes it at p. 40; and farewell to the dogma! 
How absurd the process sounds in reading the descrip- 
tion of it from the unbiassed print. Yet for hundreds 
of clerical students the case stands precisely thus; 
and with the examination before orders ends the direct 
influence of dogmatic truth upon their intellectual life. 
To prevent so ridiculous an ending to years of study, 
it seems to the writer that the appeal to history, past 
and present, and to the emotions, is the one thing 
necessary. Like the proofs of the authenticity of the 
Seriptures, the defense of dogma against its im- 
pugners can be given the smallest possible space and 
measure of time, while the evidences of its vital action 
upon men in eyery age can be enlarged upon. Take 
the dogmas mentioned above for example. The 
student accepts the doctrine of the Eucharist. No 
proofs that man can invent or discover do more than 
provide intellectual confidence. He is certain before- 
hand that the proofs exist, and is not surprised at 
their completeness. 

What he is surprised at, what has astonished and 
delighted the youths of all seminaries, when experi- 
ence directed their attention to the phenomena, is the 
clear course of the living doctrine through each 
century and the fertility which it developed in the 
deserts of the world. What joy to discover that the 
doctrine of the Eucharist is the inspiration of the 
material side of the Church; that her glorious ritual, 
her magnificent sanctuaries, her architecture, her 
vestments, sacred vessels, music, every splendor and 
every detail of her visible life are born of the Blessed 
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Eucharist. How we admire and venerate the Wisdom 
that in dowering mankind with this Gift followed so 
admirably the needs and the circumstances of human 
nature; choosing food for the veil of His human 
nature, and among all the foods honoring the symbolic 
and beautiful forms of all food, the bread and the 
wine; recognizing the natural jealousy we would feel 
for the Apostolic privilege cf touching Him in the 
flesh, and therefore giving Himself as often as pos- 
sible to the meanest of men; permitting no union of 
body, mind, and soul among men to surpass in inti- 
macy His union with each individual; and in all these 
methods of reaching us comprehensible to the child 
and the digger no less than to the sage and the prince. 
When we search history for its account of the influence 
of the Eucharist upon the lives of men, we are lost in 
amazement at its wonders, and terrified that any 
Christian nation could reach such a depth of misery 
as to reject this doctrine, though every other were 
cast aside. If we interrogate the present, the 
evidences of its marvels crowd upon us beyond the 
counting, and every feature of the human life of the 
time gives strength to the conviction that the Blessed 
Eucharist “is in truth the Son of God.” 

In this we have an example of dogma which began 
its existence with the Church, without that slow 
development peculiar to the dogmas of the Immacu- 
late Conception and of Infallibility. It was explicitly 
known and named from the beginning. With the 
dogmas proclaimed in our time there is a reverse 
process of establishment; their effects are sooner 
perceived than themselves; they existed as unnamed 
truths at the foundation of the Church, or even before, 
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as in the case of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Virgin Mother, and were as tacitly recognized by the 
universal church in its history as at this moment 
when they are the guide of action for individual 
Christians. No part of theology is more interesting 
than studying the course and process of development 
up to the moment when the Pope sets the seal of 
dogma upon a doctrine. None is so little noticed. 
Yet to the writer’s thinking, this is the true study of 
theology—namely, the development of doctrine in the 
past, its action in the present; or its historic pream- 
ble, as in the case of the Blessed Eucharist, and its 
living force in past and present history; together. 
with those analogies which appeal so strongly to the 
uneducated and the inexperienced. As to the latter, 
the dogmas of the visible organization of the Church 
and of the infallibility of its head find so strong 
analogies in the social and political organizations of 
man, and the practical infallibility of high courts of 
justice, that to present them to the student without 
any support of Scripture, tradition, or reasoning, 
would be sufficient. He sees at one glance the entire 
scope of these doctrines, the reason of their existence, 
the history which must belong to them, their eternal 
roots in man’s nature, necessities, conditions. From 
a mere mathematical demonstration a dogma becomes 
an everlasting force or fact in his life and in his 
philosophy. 

A full discussion of this matter would take this 
essay beyond its proper limits, but all that has just 
been said can be summed up in the one charge against 
the common method of teaching dogmatic theology : 
that it is taught without regard to anything but the 
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system most favored by the professor or the text-book ; 
a system which usually pays more attention to con- 
troversy and its requirements than to the student and 
his mission. It is not the truth, nor the student, nor 
the people, with whom the professor is concerned. 
His adversary has the first and perhaps the whole 
place in his mind. The impugners get more of the 
father’s bread than the children of the household. 
The most popular of recent methods practically dis- 
cards controversy. It begins its instruction by pre- 
senting to the student the dogma to be considered, 
simply stated, without exaggeration or diminution; 
a beginning which is thoroughly appreciated by all 
who understand how a dogmatic truth can be trimmed 
or stripped by preliminary tactics to suit the views 
of a school. Then follows the explanation of the 
dogma, as simple as the statement, describing in the 
language of the Church just what is included and what 
is excluded in the proper expression of the doctrine. 
The third step is the establishment of the dogma in 
its rights as an integral and indispensable part of the 
teaching of the Church. This is the crucial point; 
for, whereas the faulty professor at once directs all 
his attention to an adversary, and deals with such 
points as will overwhelm him, forgetting student and 
dogma in the ardor of conflict, the teacher of dogma 
keeps his student first in his mind, and proceeds to 
describe the source of this particular truth, its won- 
derful development, the persons, movements, and 
incidents connected with it up to the moment of its 
declaration as a dogma, and its present workings in 
the world, as displayed in art, literature, social, 
political, and religious life. The controversial matter 
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is kept until the last moment, and is briefly pointed 
out to the student, so that he may know the objections 
of adversaries and the weapons to be used against 
them. 

The result of a method of this sort, when rightly 
and eloquently used, is the presentation to the student 
of dogmatic truth in all its simplicity and power, 
beautiful in itself, and wonderful in the complexity of 
its relations with man and his conditions. The past 
and the present unite in a demonstration of the vital 
strength and present reality of each truth presented. 
The student’s soul is inspired while his intellect is 
nourished; and he carries into the world the culture 
and knowledge which are beyond the world, which 
make him the master and leader, preaching a won- 
derful doctrine and practising what he so ardently 
preaches. The history of dogmatic truth is the his- 
tory of the Christian world; the description of its 
present action upon society is the true history of the 
present. Thus, as in the case of philosophy and the 
Sacred Scriptures, history is the indispensable hand- 
maid of dogmatie theology, of these three sciences. 
Yet it is not so, and never has been so, in the majority 
of seminaries. The method above described is said 
to have been the method used by Cardinal Franzelin. 
Tt ought to supersede all others in our seminaries; or 
at least the controversial method of teaching truth 
should be banished to its proper place, whatever 
other method the authorities may see fit to adopt. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
GENERAL LITERATURE AND MORAL THEOLOGY. 


ib 


Tue study of literature already has a footing in our 
seminaries, though of an insecure and accidental kind. 
Enterprising professors, sensitive to the needs of the 
students, have introduced text-books on the subject, 
or provided occasional lectures, or superintended 
courses of reading for groups of willing students. 
However, it has no mention in the curriculums, and 
therefore no place in the examinations; so that young 
priests often go to the mission as ignorant of Dante 
as of St. Thomas Aquinas. The supposition is that 
the colleges teach sufficient literature for the average 
priest; but the seminary professors must know that 
college literature, like college Latin, is primary; and 
as they make up for the lack of Latin, in the student’s 
first vear in the seminary, why should they not do as 
much for a study of greater importance than Latin? 
Even if the colleges had a good, ordinary, intelligible 
course in general literature, with a beginning and an 
end to it, instead of the primer courses of which they 
are so fond, it would still be the duty of the seminary 
to take into its curriculum a subject which ranks next 
to dogmatic theology in importance, and to give it as 
sincere and honorable attention as its sister studies 
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receive. ‘There are innumerable reasons for this 
adoption, and, to be explicit, a few are given here. 
All universities make much of this study, as all uni- 
versities have done from the beginning, and will do to 
the end, whether engineering or general culture be 
their immediate aim; the seminary is the university 
of the average priest; therefore general literature 
should be one of its branches. The invention of 
printing gave a stimulus to literature which has made 
it the most popular, effective, and far-reaching art of 
the time, the most necessary in polite and in common 
circles, the most powerful aid which error employs 
among high and low; therefore the priest as a leader 
is bound to know enough of the science and the art to 
hold his own with the world, and to maintain the 
honor of his people as well as to watch over their 
safety. Popular taste is almost as thoroughly cul- 
tivated in some points as it was in ancient Athens, 
where fruit-venders could correct one’s Greek; there- 
fore a literary finish should mark every spoken and 
written word of the priest, and he should have large 
acquaintance with the great authors, the great books, 
the great literary movements of the past and the 
present. After the studies already discussed, no 
other study has so elevating and refining an influence 
upon the mind, when pursued with the right spirit 
and with the proper guide. The Church has always 
heen the firm patron of letters and the preserver of 
ancient literature. Her ancient schools of every 
fashion gave to letters a place almost as high as the 
Scriptures held. The conclusion is irresistible that 
literature ought to take its place in our seminaries. 
It should never have been thrust from that place to 
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make way for any other science or art, and its absence 
from the curriculums is a blot upon all our institu- 
tions. 

It will be a very simple matter to secure its resto- 
ration, because the student already studies it in a 
detached and unconscious fashion while making the 
ordinary course of the seminary. His professors, if 
they be worthy of the name, ought to have literary 
tone; his text books should possess literary grace; 
philosophy, theology, history, and the Sacred Scrip- 
tures from one point of view are literature; his 
private reading for pleasure or instruction ought to 
be pure literature; the clever daily journal and popu- 
lar magazine are literature; the authors with whom he 
makes acquaintance in his life of study, the literary 
movements of which he hears accidental whispers and 
remote murmurs, the scraps and pieces of information 
which he is forever picking up in the intellectual 
march, are all contributions to a systematic knowl- 
edge of the science and the art. It only remains to 
recognize this work, to name ut, to systematize it, to 
give it scientific form, to put it in the curriculum, and 
to seek results from regular examinations. Itis not 
a difficult study, because it runs so easily with the 
student’s habits and inclinations, and a clever pro- 
fessor might easily make it the most popular course 
in the seminary; which would be a blunder, because 
that honor should ever be reserved for the queen of 
the sciences, dogmatic theology, without which liter- 
ature is buta game of words and phrases. The study 
of general literature ought to begin with the first 
year of the course, and continue until the last year 
but one before ordination. It would supplement 
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dogma, because the history of literature, its philos- 
ophy, its great movements, its errors, illustrate the 
great dogmas and the opposite errors in their good or 
evil influence upon the minds of men. Dogmatic 
theology, philosophy, literature, and history are 
bound together by ties so close that no intelligent 
man can defend the system which ignores their inti- 
macy. They should have a proportionate share in 
the mental development of the student. For this 
reason the writer feels warranted in ranking literature 
fourth in importance in the seminary. At the same 
time it is well to remember that the study of literature 
is not to be pursued by the clerical student for its 
own sake, as is the case in secular institutions. The 
literary spirit, apart from truth at any time, and in 
our day apart from Christianity, is an evil spirit. It 
is refined sensuality, physical and intellectual delight 
in the word; because it has become the end, whereas 
in its proper place it is only a means to the end. It 
is quite possible that in the hands of a careless pro- 
fessor it might usurp the place of more important 
studies. It has a wonderful fascination for the mind. 
Therefore, while giving to literature its necessary and 
proper place in the curriculum, it should be always 
understood and acted upon that it ranks fourth, and 
is no more than the beloved handmaid of theology, 
for whom it is to find that delicacy, beauty, and force 
of expression which the divine revelation demands; 
that its office in regard to the student is chiefly to 
offer him evidence of the workings of truth in the 
past and present, of the results of error, and to pro- 
vide him with that skill in speaking and writing so 
becoming in the teacher and so pleasing to man. 
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2. 


One can believe that only the most enthusiastic 
professors of moral theology would to-day maintain 
that their favorite science is not in need of radical 
reforms in its methods and in its substance. There 
is a tendency among the advocates of any science to 
secure for it atthe right moment a sort of infallibility, 
which may give its principles and its deductions the 
precision and fixity of mathematics. This tendency 
has been most marked in the domain of moral the- 
ology, and the genius of St. Alphonsus Liguori so 
strengthened it as to lead many enthusiasts into the 
quasi-conviction that moral theology might easily 
soar into the regions of mathematic, if not dogmatic, 
truth. Ballerini, however, put a healthful quietus on 
the tendency, and restored the science and its pro- 
fessors to the world, which it was about to leave for 
Olympus. His work was in the nature of a renova- 
tion and a restoration, rather than of a revolution, and 
it was based on grounds of common-sense. Its prac- 
tical importance was widely recognized. Sensible 
men admitted the value of the services he rendered 
to the science, even in the face of the tremendous 
prejudice of the time. Yet his views have not yet 
exerted a large influence in America, and are even 
opposed in certain sections with something like viru- 
lence. SBallerini’s success in his life-work ought to 
serve as a clear indication of the changes required to 
make the course in moral theology practical and useful 
in this land: a land whose conditions are so much the 
opposite of what the cleverest moral theologian could 
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have imagined a half-century ago, that not even Bal- 
lerini’s theology would suit it. 

First, let the science of moral theology take its 
proper place in the curriculum, fifth in the order of 
importance and merit, drawing its inspirations from 
the science of dogma, which it has so long unjustly 
overshadowed. Second, let the professors provide us 
with a new set of text-books, either Ballerini reduced, 
or, what would be better, an original work from a 
resident scholar written in Ballerini’s spirit. There 
is no question that we need such a work. As has 
been said frequently in the course of this essay, 
America is not Europe. The new social conditions 
here, the tremendous changes in our industrial sys- 
tem, the great advances in science call imperatively 
for the new moral theology, written by an American 
of natural ability and approved scholarship, as indif- 
ferent to Gury as was Ballerini, but as reverent of 
the great science which he taught. The text-books 
now in use simply exasperate those who depend upon 
them; the oracles of Egypt are not so dumb as they 
upon American problems. Third, let an effort be 
made to provide the seminaries with professors of 
moral theology who are willing to do more than 
revamp the old tomes of the last century for their 
students, who will not let another century pass with- 
out a score of attempts to write a series of text-books, 
who will take the pains to study seriously and deeply 
the world in which they live, and who will teach the 
science face to face with the problems of everyday life, 
instead of nosing through dusty libraries. Certainly 
the seminaries are not doing their whole duty by 
either the student or the people in adhering to the 
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text-books and methods at present employed. Men 
have not a high appreciation of that institution which 
taught them a science for use in the world; and then 
left them to discover by an irritating experience that 
it would not fit the world of to-day. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE REMAINING STUDIES. 


te 


Morat philosophy has had an easy time of it in 
this country, as it had in Europe up to the date of the 
French Revolution. Just as social upheavals called 
it into sudden activity there, so the determination of 
the workers of America to get fair wages here has 
given moral philosophy a new importance, and trans- 
ferred it from the quiet of the school to the stormy 
arena of social struggle. We have now on the one 
hand to combat the errors of the aggressive socialist, 
communist, philosophical anarchist, and on the other 
to study the problem of the just distribution of social 
earnings. ‘This is the reason for the prominence 
which moral philosophy must now hold in all well- 
ordered seminaries. ‘The circumstances in which the 
priest lives clearly indicate to the intelligent professor 
the method which is to be followed in teaching it. 
Stress will naturally be laid on all those principles 
which are nowadays so regularly and bitterly attacked ; 
the rights of government, of property, of public 
order, of parent and children, will be carefully set 
forth, in order that fallacies may not blind the enthu- 
siastic student; the pretensions of socialism that it 
can and will abolish injustice from the earth will be 


exposed; and the duties of all powers, and of all men, 
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toward the dependent, toward one another, will be 
honorably written down. All this has been done from 
the beginning. 

There must be, however, a step forward. The 
priest must be instructed as to the practical work 
which he may do with prudence in his parish, toward 
improving the condition of the workers, bringing em- 
ployers and authorities to a sense of their respon- 
sibilities, and otherwise displaying a paternal and 
fruitful interest in the social welfare of his people. 
By sermons and lectures on these matters, by study 
of the problem at his doors, by the use of his influence 
with all parties, he can add his mite to the final solu- 
tion of the great problem. For example, it will be 
asimple and natural affair for him to take an interest 
in the proper housing of his own people. So much 
cloudiness exists in commercial circles as to the right 
and wrong of business transactions, that even Cath- 
olics proud of their faith and devotion will do their 
neighbors serious wrong on the plea of business. 
Nowhere is this more apparent than in the case of 
landlords and their poorer tenants. How often have 
we seen a Catholic landlord let to a laborer a shanty, 
little more than fit for a hog to live in, at a rental of 
forty dollars a year. The intrinsic value of land and 
house was nil; the market value under favorable con- 
ditions might be one hundred dollars; and the return 
upon this capital was forty per cent., pocketed with 
unction and gracious thanks to God. Injustices of 
this kind are rampant among Catholics the world 
over, simply because the priest is not trained to con- 
sider them matters for attention and action when they 
occur in his own household, or in the land of which 
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he is a citizen. It would be an easy matter for him 
to point out to his landlord this special injustice, and 
to suggest restitution by a gift of the little property 
to the laborer; and to prove to him that because a 
man must pay, or is willing to pay an exorbitant price 
for a thing intrinsically worthless he is not therefore 
justified in charging such a price. This is but one 
instance of twenty which occur to the average priest 
in parishes where the industrial condition is not bad 
nor pressing. Yet the average priest would as soon 
dream of interfering with the course of the moon in 
Ajalon as of interfering between man and man in cases 
of this kind. He contents himself with sermons on 
ethical principles which merely lead the unjust land- 
lord into a deeper self-admiration. What a surprise 
for the professors of this dreamy study must not have 
been the encyclical De Operariis. The Pope’s letter 
struck the keynote for the proper teaching of moral 
philosophy in our seminaries; like moral theology it 
must be studied face to face with the conditions of 
living men; and if it is to be of any use to men, the 
priest must not only know the principles, but he must 
have some practical idea of their application. Even 
though he be not called to take active part in the 
struggle that is now on—and the writer does not see 
how he can avoid it—he must be able to inspire and 
encourage the warriors. 


2. 


The study of the physical sciences is not necessary 
to the formation of the cultured priest. They have 
become so numerous in recent times that the study of 
them even in outline is practically impossible for the 
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theological student; yet a certain acquaintance with 
them is desirable, and the seminary with the aid of 
the college might be able to arrange a course with 
advantage to the student. The six sciences, mathe- 
matics, natural philosophy, chemistry, biology, psy- 
chology, and sociology cover the whole ground of 
modern science. Supposing the student to enter the 
seminary after such an examination as was laid down 
earlier in this essay, it seems probable that the six 
years of the seminary course might be evenly divided 
among the elements of the six sciences, in such a way 
as to give the student a fair grasp of them in their 
outlines. A modicum of the higher mathematics, 
natural philosophy, and chemistry is absolutely nec- 
essary for the appreciation of the other sciences, 
and of the difficulties propounded by the materialists. 
The colleges ought to provide the clerical student with 
as clear knowledge of these three as he will ever need. 
When they can achieve so much the seminary will 
have only the remaining three to deal with. 

It is useless to dream of giving a thorough primary 
course in these sciences under present conditions. 
Text-books which provide a history of each science, 
an account of its present standing, its latest achieve- 
ments, its great lights of the past and the present, its 
bibliography, and its tendencies, together with a 
direct study of a primer of the science so that its 
terminology may be known, are the only available 
means of which the seminary can make present use. 
One hour a week during the working year, under a 
capable and energetic professor, and the usual exam- 
inations well carried out, at the close of the term, 
ought to provide the student with sufficient knowledge 
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for use on the mission; and ought also to prepare him 
against any shocks to his own mental organization 
when later he realizes the tremendous nature of the 
problems framed by materialists with the intention of 
shaking and finally destroying religion. 


3. 


There is nothing to be said on the teaching of 
canon law, beyond taking exception to the methods 
of certain professors, who leave the impression that 
the church in America is really without any law what- 
ever, except the statutes of the individual dioceses, 
and the enactments of the plenary councils of Balti- 
more. Statements of this kind lead to indifference 
in the study of canon law, and in after years to a 
ridiculous absolutism in the parish and in the diocese. 
We are all well acquainted with the amusing and yet 
harmful manifestations of parish absolutism, and its 
ravages among the hierarchy; an absolutism which 
has often provoked the sarcastic admiration of the 
Roman congregations. The student must be taught 
canon law in such a fashion as to comprehend that 
he and every officer in the Church are constantly 
under the dominion of law; that every official act 
must be weighed and measured with the same care an 
official of the state might display in matters where a 
mistake might cost him his position; that if canon 
law, properly so-called, has not yet been proclaimed 
in this country and never may be, then another form 
of the same body of laws must take its place, better 
suited to the strange conditions here. Above all 
things must the student be made to understand that 
he cannot play the despot, in parish or diocese, 
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though he were the most perfect and gentle of tyrants. 
Centuries ago all matters connected with church 
administration were put under control of fixed statutes 
to which he must conform. Certainly there is need 
of instruction of this kind here, quite as much as in 
Europe; there that the priest may know the estab- 
lished procedure, here that he may not make a fool 
of himself. 


4, 


So little importance has been attached to the study 
of history in our seminaries that we do not possess a 
proper text-book, or series of text-books, suited to the 
clerical training, in this country. Alzog is too large 
and too condensed and heavy, Darras is too ight and 
sketchy, and Brueck is simply a help to memory. 
There is need of a series of historical text-books to 
cover the six years of seminary life. While waiting 
for it the seminary professors are doing their best 
with arrangements of their own in the shape of 
lectures, from which the student takes copious notes. 
As has already been said, history should be the very 
atmosphere of the individual studies. Therefore the 
professorship of history ought to be in the front rank 
of all seminaries. If the scheme suggested in the 
discussion on the separate studies be followed, namely, 
to give a full and accurate and generous history of 
each science as it is studied, and to this be added a 
well-graded course in general history with capable 
professors and useful text-books, the student cannot 
help acquiring that generous acquaintance with the 
past which ought to mark the priest and the man of 
real culture. 
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That we are still in a primitive condition regarding 
this important study may be due to the struggle 
between the two most common opinions as to how 
this study should be taught. One party maintains 
that the history of the church should be unfolded with 
all the reserve possible, in view of the fact that it is 
taught to young men not sufficiently experienced to 
withstand disagreeable impressions. The other con- 
tends that history can no longer be taught piecemeal, 
that suppression is not only unnecessary but harmful 
for many reasons, and that if care be taken to have the 
young cleric distinguish between human frailty and 
the incorruptible church, no danger can reach him in 
the seminary from the honest study of truthful his- 
tory; whereas, if his first full view of the truth is got 
from the histories of materialists, the consequences 
may be serious, and at the least they will be painful. 
The writer heartily indorses the latter opinion, for 
the simple and powerful reason that no reader can to- 
day avoid pretty complete acquaintance with the 
crimes of the past as well as of the present. His- 
tories are innumerable, and history is one of the 
marked forces of thought in our time. Its allusions, 
statements, insinuations are everywhere. The press 
appeals to it constantly in support of its contentions 
on any subject, and by its publishing of every scandal 
in religious circles renders impossible wise conceal- 
ment of these things from the young. The only 
resort left the parent, the guardian, the teacher, the 
professor, is to make the young understand at once 
that neither his own sins, nor the sins of the saints, 
nor of those in high office, affect the incorruptible, 
the spotless church. His common-sense has already 
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shown him that government does not cease, nor are 
citizens released from allegiance because a king is 
beheaded, or a parliament is bought, or a set of 
officials are imprisoned; and in his own case that the 
sins of his parents in their youth have not robbed 
them of their right to his affection and obedience, 
nor have his secret sins released the parents from care 
and love for him. No one is shocked that Judas 
turned renegade, Peter denied, and the rest of the 
Apostles deserted, their Master. What was from the 
beginning shall be to the end. Every generation of 
church history has seen these scandals repeated. It 
is unnecessary to hide them, since they are not an 
indictment of the truth, but of human nature, and 
very substantial proof of the need man has of celestial 
help in his struggle toward earthly decency and 
eternal life. Least of all should they be hidden from 
the young men who are to be the leaders, and who 
may be called on to explain, the first day of their 
appearance on the mission, the meaning of these great 
scandals in the Church to some benighted soul. 

The holders of these two clashing opinions, how- 
ever, still continue to dispute, and the students still 
have to get along without a proper text-book, efficient 
course, and thorough instruction in any kind of his- 
tory. The ideal text-book, used by capable pro- 
fessors, should be in six volumes, one for each year 
of the course, of good literary quality, written on a 
plan similar to Green’s history of the English people. 
The point of view should be the only one possible to 
a Christian, and possible to history if it is to have 
any unity: the personality of Christ. Taking his 
stand in the eternal city, Rome, the author should 
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describe for the student the history of all nations up 
to that reign of Augustus when wars ceased and 
the King of Peace made his glorious entry into the 
world. The record should not be a mere statement of 
the succession of kings and monarchies and nations, 
and the famous incidents which made up their 
material life. Their religious and intellectual life, 
their standing in the things of the mind and the soul, 
their decadence in these matters, their successes in 
grasping truth, or promoting it, the characteristics of 
their religions, these are the fit subjects of history. 
Man but repeats himself. He rises steadily while 
the spiritual in him dominates the material, and falls 
as steadily when the process is reversed. The history 
of the earliest known individual, of the earliest known 
race and nation, is the same as the latest. Passing 
from the old world to the modern, the author can 
describe in turn the rising and falling nations, as 
they pass by Rome to their meridian or to their grave. 
From the imperial city they went out like the nations 
of France and Spain, or treated with it in friendly or 
hostile spirit at some parts of their career, or sought 
to destroy it. Rome alone understands their history 
and writes their epitaph, herself forever young. Thus 
with her continuous increase in vitality and power, 
the student compares the rise and fall of nations, their 
varieties of form, their mutable conditions, the re- 
ligions that dominated or severed them; and finds 
that Christ alone remains, His truth, and His empire. 
What an inspiring study! Itseems to the writer that 
only a priest who has taught intelligently, and trained 
young men for the priesthood, who has a noble style 
of composition, and generous views of man and his 
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ought to be written before the end of the century. 
Until it appears, the teaching of history in our semi- 
naries ought to go on after some such method as has 
been described, the professor making use of whatever 
text-books, or portions of them, as best suits the plan. 
Honesty and courage should dominate in the course. 
We have apologized too much and too long for the 
rascals of the past who made Christ the mask of their 
vices and injustices. They should be pilloried as the 
most despicable of the criminals that have disgraced 
mankind. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
FORMATION OF THE FACULTY. 


Tue careful reader of the preceding chapters will 
have perceived by this time that the chief need in the 
profession of training the priest is not so much fine 
buildings, money, grand libraries, and learned teach- 
ers, as men specially gifted and specially trained to 
earry out the details of the scheme of training, and 
by its aid present the people with a capable priest. 
Schemes and systems are helpless without men of 
spirit and capacity to give them life and fruitfulness. 
But with such men the woods might serve as semi- 
naries, and the graduates be all that the heart could 
desire. ‘The question of importance is, Can we get 
together in our seminary faculties men of this stamp, 
learned, acute, sensible, up-to-date, sanctified, with 
eyes wide open to the world? The pessimistic argue 
that such men are rarely to be found among those 
willing to teach in the seminaries. If they are or 
have been rare, it is because no demand has been made 
for them, and little time or money or thought is spent 
in training them. As a matter of fact we must find 
them and prepare them for their work, otherwise the 
preaching of the gospel may be at once discontinued. 
Our Lord spent the better part of His ministry in 
training the twelve, the seventy-two, and the others 
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whom He had chosen. It will be true economy when 
our leaders have learned to devote the better part of 
their time to the formation of priest-training bodies. 
If it be true that the priest is the very hinge of the 
faith for his people, that under God all depends upon 
him, that his character must be the best and his 
spirit the finest if the gospel is to remain, then every 
energy of bishop, priest, and diocese ought to be 
directed toward securing the perfect priest. 
Priest-trainers are not to be mere lecturers in the- 
ology and canon law, nor antiquated bookworms. 
They must be men of their time, as was the first 
trainer of the priest, able to cope with the world as 
He was, as good matches for the lawyers and trick- 
sters, as keen-sighted in their view of the present 
world. What a contrast between the vivid teaching 
of the disciples by Christ, with its practical language, 
its everyday shrewdness, its keen knowledge of the 
trickiness, meanness, and vileness of the world, and 
the aimless book-twaddle of so many professors, for 
whom the world has no existence. How are we to get 
men of the proper character for the seminary? How 
are the bishops to find time for a work so delicate and 
so important? Ask for the men, and make the time 
by letting less serious matters wait. The demand 
ought to create the supply. No bishop ever made an 
honest demand on his own diocese for the proper men 
and failed to obtain them. Naturally he had after- 
ward to make a selection among the volunteers, to 
reject some and persuade others, and to undergo the 
expense and care of years of training and experiment; 
a labor which ought to be of immense benefit to a 
bishop, and which should not be rejected lightly. 
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Naturally also he had to exercise careful supervision 
over the seminary forever after, but this is a task 
which should never be shirked by a conscientious 
prelate, even where a religious community has charge 
of his young men. 

The discussion as to the relative merits of religious 
and seculars in training young clerics is not useful. 
The facts are that priests of every religious com- 
munity rich in numbers, as well as the secular clergy, 
are engaged in the work, which is peculiarly sacer- 
dotal, and is not confined to one class of priests over 
another. Provided men are properly trained and by 
nature decently endowed for the office, their connec- 
tion with the mission or with a religious community 
neither adds nor takes away from their efficiency. 
The secular priest is enamored of the work of training 
his own successors. Nature makes its most tremen- 
dous and mighty effort in the order of animate beings 
when its forces reproduce these beings from one 
generation to another. Reproduction calls into play 
the very highest qualities of any order of beings to 
prevent deterioration of the species, or to maintain 
the standard. It would be a fatal stroke for the 
secular priesthood to learn at any time that its 
capacity for providing its own successor had so 
diminished that the outsider alone could fulfil the 
natural obligation of training the future priest. In 
fact, the misfortune could not happen except to a 
degraded priesthood. The matter is mentioned here 
only to show how essential it is to the dignity and 
spiritual virility of the priesthood in any particular 
province that it be called upon steadily to train its 
own successor, to keep ever before its vision the stand- 
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ard of excellence, to be forced to make regularly the 
great effort of reproduction. 

It is well to have these things understood. <A 
certain fogginess has enwrapped the Catholic world 
on similar points, and threatens to convert the acci- 
dents of fortune into social dogmas, such as the sup- 
posed superiority of the community priest over the 
priest of the mission and the parish. The comparison 
is more than odious. Yet the bishops and clergy 
are found willing to favor it even against themselves. 
It seems to be taken for granted in this country that 
the mission priest is good for his mission and noth- 
ing beyond. No religious community invites him to 
preach their retreats, and certain teaching societies 
will have no other than a community priest to 
address their pupils. Rarely do his own brethren 
ask him to conduct the exercises of a mission in a 
parish, or of a retreat for themselves. He is seldom 
confessor to his own order, or to communities, if a 
community priest can be found. It is easy to say in 
explanation that the religious orders make special 
preparation for the work of retreats, missions, direc- 
tion. ‘The reply is, Why should that fact exclude the 
secular priest from his share of the work, and why 
should it generate the supposition that he is unfit for 
the delicate responsibilities of the household? The 
supposition exists, and has had its lawful and regret- 
able effect. Bishops and priests have accepted the 
condition as permanent, that the work which demands 
most from the true priest shall be left to the priest of 
the community, and have at once condemned them- 
selves to the inferior condition. Against this state of 
affairs it is the duty of the clergy, secular and 
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religious, to protest. It has already made a breach 
in the amicable relations of the two orders, and will 
work more mischief in the same direction; but its most 
painful result is the sense of inferiority which it 
develops in the mission priest. He tries to conceal 
it from himself, but the lay communities take care 
that he shall both see and feel it whenever their spe- 
cial work is to be done. For his own sake the priest 
of the mission must insist on his share in all the works 
of the ministry, and must prepare himself for fruitful 
performance of them. Neither he nor his bishop 
can surrender to passing whim or convenience his 
proper duties and responsibilities. To keep up the 
priestly standard no variety of spiritual work must be 
strange to him. Least of all can he give up to the 
communities the greatest of his obligations, the edu- 
cation of his own kind, in which the priestly nature 
finds its highest stimulus and greatest consolation. 
The secular clergy not only can furnish their share of 
seminary faculties, but they are bound to do it in 
order to uphold their own standard. The task may 
be severe, but it is not impossible. It was accom- 
plished in Emmettsburg, in Overbrook, in Troy with 
considerable success within the last half-century. 
These examples should encourage the bishops who 
undertake the work of training their clerical students, 
instead of confiding them to religious communities. 
It is necessary that they should study carefully the 
standard of excellence which the seminary must 
attain in order to get the proper qualifications from 
the professors. 

The trainers of the clerical student ought to be men 
of sense, shrewdness, largeness of mind and heart, 
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rather than savants. Because a priest has many 
accomplishments and great piety he will not there- 
fore make a successful professor. He may lecture 
on theology and philosophy with eloquence and 
power, yet be as capable to train animals as to train 
men for the priesthood. This truth has not been 
fully recognized in the formation of seminary faculties 
thoughout the world, any more than in secular insti- 
tutions. It is an important point in the teaching of 
young men, where teacher and student are in close 
and constant companionship, that the teacher be in 
all things the ideal man. Otherwise it will be difficult 
for him to keep the respect of his pupils. As the 
priest is to lead his people, so must the priest-trainer 
lead his young men, and communicate spirit and 
accomplishment as much by example as by precept. 
The first qualification, therefore, for the seminary 
professor is that he be a manly man after the Ameri- 
can standard, candid, honest, healthy, well-formed, 
leading the students in every point, not only in fitness 
for particular duties, but in the matter of manhood; 
so that the student may not have to recall the excellent 
brain of his professor in order to forget his deficiencies 
as a man. His second qualification should be a 
thorough knowledge of the student whom he is to 
train. Without this knowledge he may do good work 
with the willing, but never with the weak, the thick- 
witted, the cunning, the conscienceless. He may 
veneer such boys, but he will never educate them. 
Such knowledge is not acquired in teaching, but in 
years of intimate acquaintance with the circumstances 
in which the American boy is trained, and through a 
perfect sympathy with his manner of viewing things 
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in general. The average seminary and the average 
professor do violence to his nature and his training 
by refusing to recognize his peculiarities as natural 
and national, and forcing him to put them out of 
sight in deference to an absurd tradition. In conse- 
quence he is never himself in his seminary years, and 
the acutest professors can get only such an artificial 
glimpse of him as he chooses to give. He dare not 
risk being himself, for it would not be understood, 
and might end in his dismissal. Education is the 
development and disciplining of the individual nature. 
Both teacher and pupil must get hold of the undis- 
ciplined nature. The student must present it, and 
the teacher must recognize it. If the latter neither 
knows it nor has any sympathy with it, be assured 
the student will keep it hidden with that unconscious 
instinct for secrecy in the young, when superiors are 
ignorant or indifferent or hard. 

The third qualification of the seminary professor 
ought to be a sound and accurate knowledge of the 
country and its conditions. It is superfluous to say 
that the rifleman should see the mark at which he 
aims. ‘The student is to be trained for a certain peo- 
ple, whose conditions, customs, prejudices, demand a 
certain form of training to make the priest acceptable. 
The professor should know these conditions, and also 
what sort of a priest is required. As far as the 
general system is concerned the average method of 
training the American priest might be dropped into 
any part of the world’s history, or any part of the 
present world, and it would have precisely the same 
valuable relation to its new as to its present circum- 
stances. To know a country and a people means a 
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great deal. One result of that knowledge would be 
to keep a stuttering preacher out of the pulpit, an 
achievement which too many of our seminaries have 
not yet won. Whatever such knowledge may embrace, 
the professor of the seminary ought to have it in per- 
fection, and inaddition a real sympathy with the peo- 
ple and the nation to whom he is sending his trained 
student. It was forgotten long ago in our seminaries 
that the priest is sent not only to the Catholic body, 
but to the sheep without the fold; that is, forgotten 
as far as the fact had any influence on clerical train- 
ing. One would think that seminary professors 
feared for the faith of their young missionaries, so 
thoroughly did they cultivate, often in an unconscious 
way, the spirit of exclusiveness in the student. It 
is only recently that the priest of the mission has 
dared to preach the gospel directly to the non-Cath- 
olic, and he does it in spite of much ridicule from 
the brilliant and large-minded product of the sem- 
inaries, in spite of the inborn prejudices of his own 
training. 

The fourth indispensable qualification is ability to 
teach a particular branch of knowledge with power 
and interest. The art of the teacher is difficult. <A 
doctor of divinity may have all theology in his head, 
and never be able to communicate a shred of it to a 
student. He can give the facts of learning, but not a 
spark of its spirit. The studies of the seminary are 
vital affairs. The professor who teaches with a 
thorough knowledge of the student, of the country, of 
the times, with enthusiasm for his work, and special 
acquaintance with his subjects, is sure to teach them 
in a vital fashion. The fifth and last qualification, 
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supposing that the bishops had in view the standard 
set forth in this book, ought to be a perfect acquaint- 
ance with the scheme of training which the writer has 
advocated. No member of the faculty but should be 
acquainted in detail with the scheme of training, the 
standard upon which it is based, and the results, 
physical, mental, moral, spiritual, professional, which 
it is supposed to achieve. The training machine must 
be perfect in allits parts, and it would not do to confine 
knowledge of the system by which the seminary was 
managed to the rector and a few officials. Moreover, 
each professor should be a living model and example 
of the system of training. His external appearance 
ought to be that of the gentleman, his figure erect and 
graceful, his movements fine, his manners good, his 
dress without singularity, either of foppishness or 
neglect and bad taste. In speaking, reading, lectur- 
ing, preaching, and singing the offices of the church, 
his voice ought to proclaim the trained ear, his enun- 
ciation, phrasing, and grammar the careful scholar. 
Hxample with the young is greater than precept. It 
is useless to lecture students on certain points of 
manners and cleanliness if half the faculty are con- 
spicuous for indifference to such trifles. 

After the bishops had made selection of the mem- 
bers of the seminary faculty, two years ought to be 
allowed for the immediate study and observation 
necessary to fit them for their work. This time could 
be employed not only in study of the branches which 
they were to teach, but in examination of West Point 
methods, or the methods of any other successful insti- 
tution, and in subjecting themselves to the personal 
training required by the seminary standard. It 
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should be understood from the beginning that the 
seminary is to receive ten years of service from each 
professor, whatever the circumstances, and still more 
if inclination concurs. A valuable man cannot be 
held too long, nor a useless one too briefly. Ten 
years will secure to the seminary the best work of a 
conscientious and able professor, give time to train 
and prepare his successor, and send him out to mis- 
sionary life a mellowed and influential priest, a force- 
ful example to his brethren. Such in barest outline 
is the writer’s opinion of the qualifications needed by 
the trainer of clerical students in this country. They 
cannot be called novel, yet to meet them in any one 
professor is very rare; and even to find a faculty 
which as a body could claim their possession might 
not bea light task. It is not the fault of the faculties, 
since all the virtues have not been asked of them. 
Blessed are they that ask not, for they shall get less 
than they expected. Ask, and ye shall receive. A 
hundred men can be had to climb a desperate moun- 
tain where ten could be induced to haul a cart. It is 
the achievement that stirs the blood. If the bishops 
hunt for faculties, and keep up the hunt, they shall 
find men by companies, and in the finding lift the 
standard for their dioceses by honorable degrees. 


To conclude a book already too long, few will be 
inclined to question the completeness of training, and 
the acquired culture of a young man ordained from a 
seminary whose methods are directed by a standard 
of intellectual training such as the writer has here 
described. Some may think the scheme impossible, 
in fact, demanding more time than can be spared, and 
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greater application and ability than belong to the 
average student. In answer to this objection the 
writer repeats that he has kept in mind the hours 
devoted to study, and the average student, as well as 
present circumstances, and is of the opinion that the 
smallest seminary no less than the largest can carry 
out the details, if it has the right sort of a faculty. 
After all is said the methods recommended in this 
essay do not graduate a savant, or a man of profound 
or extensive learning, but only a solidly trained man 
within the limits prescribed by the known cirecum- 
stances. Let us take a last glance at the scheme of 
training in toto. The seminary graduate leaves the 
institution with a sound body, good digestion, good 
manners, and good appearance; he will have no cod- 
dling to do, no doctors to consult, no morbid moods 
to combat or endure; the accomplishments peculiar 
to his state will be in his possession, as described in 
the chapters on the art of expression, and the facts 
will not only give him confidence, but also please his 
friends, superiors, and people, as often as they are 
used; for him no stumbling, groaning, whispering, 
stuttering through the high mass, the sermon, the 
ceremony; his acquaintance with his times, his dio- 
eese, and the nature of his holy mission will be as 
perfect as it can be in a young man of no experience; 
the spirit of his Master will dominate him; and in 
the intellectual equipment he can have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that a circle of college presidents 
need not disconcert him. In the last matter, as has 
been said, he will not bea learned, but a well-prepared 
man for the work he has to do and the world he has 
to encounter and influence. 
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His chief reliance will be on dogma, the summary 
of the truths which are the life of the world; philos- 
ophy will be for him the key to the labyrinth of 
modern errors; the Scriptures will satisfy his spiritual 
longings, and his literary tastes, and provide his 
people with endless nutriment through the sermon 
and the instruction; he will enjoy a proper acquain- 
tance with modern letters, and an appreciation of 
science; social problems will not be a mystery to him 
who moves among them; he will find nothing to dread 
in history; he will be able to converse usefully, to 
write seriously and effectively, to preach pointedly. 
In simpler words, he will be a good everyday lieu- 
tenant in the army of Christ, and the enemy will have 
as much reason to dread his practical ability as his 
people to be proud of the same. He will have much 
to learn, and the road of perfection will always be 
open to him in the spiritual and intellectual order; 
but he will not be burdened by a sense of deficiencies 
almost too numerous to be overcome. With the start 
provided by his complete training in the seminary it 
will be easy for him in the main to advance in knowl- 
edge with his times, and it will be his own fault if at 
any moment in his career he should find himself out 
of date as a thinker and aleader. This fate has over- 
taken too many clergymen while yet in their prime, 
mostly because their personal habits of thought, 
study, and observation were founded rather on their 
own pleasure than on the needs of their people and 
the tactics of the enemy. 

The priest is a soldier forever in the field. Attack 
and defence must be considered always with the tire- 
less enemies, human selfishness and weakness, in 
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view. Itisa crime for a priest to get behind his age 
through his own fault; as much a crime as for the 
general who loses a campaign through his own 
erotchets and laziness and pigheadedness. In the 
opinion of many well-informed observers the Ameri- 
can seminaries do not afford such a stimulus intellec- 
tually to their students as even brings them abreast 
of their age at graduation. They may be studious 
and pious men, regular in their lives, eloquent or 
fluent, and careful managers; but they are too often 
nearly as remote from their times as if living in the 
last century in Kamschatka. Once more the writer 
begs leave to remind the reader that his observations 
are not those of an expert. He has never been in a 
position, and his training has not been such, as would 
make him an expert; but what he has written so can- 
didly will be found a fair expression of the common 
opinion of the American clergy as to the present 
yalue of seminary training. His recommendations 
as to change in methods and text-books, his animad- 
versions on the deficiencies and failures of seminary 
faculties, his demand for a priest trained to meet the 
modern and American situation, his strictures on the 
colleges, have been made again and again by far more 
competent persons. 

Bishop McQuaid’s article expresses the opinion 
of an expert in clerical training. It will be proper 
to end the chapter with his own description of the 
training of a seminary faculty. 

By Bisuop McQuarp. 


In answer to your inquiry, What is the best 
method of training a seminary professor? the fol- 
lowing remarks are submitted: 
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It is assumed that the seminary in question is one 
of the first class, or is ambitious of becoming such, 
up to date, with the privilege of conferring degrees, 
or reasonably confident of soon meriting this privi- 
lege, and is not an adjunct to a secular college. 

1. Let us take the case of a well-established pro- 
vincial or diocesan seminary, not yet endowed with 
a charter to grant degrees, but with prospects war- 
ranted by a numerous student-body and strong 
financial resources, together with well-equipped 
buildings and library and a fair staff of competent 
professors, of soon obtaining a charter from the 
Holy See to confer degrees in theology and philoso- 
phy. In this case let the diocesan Ordinary, or the 
diocesan governing body, if such there be, pick out 
from among its choicest young candidates for the 
priesthood several to be sent to the American Col- 
lege, Rome, to enter the Rhetoric class and remain 
at the college until the end of the full course in 
philosophy and theology, winding up with the doc- 
torate. Some of the brightest of these young doc- 
tors might’ now be placed in the diocesan seminary 
for two or three years, to acquire practice in teach- 
ing, and in learning themselves how much more they 
need to know. With this knowledge acquired, they 
can again be sent to Europe—to Rome, Jerusalem or 
Louvain—to take a University course in the special 
study of which they are to be professors. After two 
or three years following University courses of study, 
learning much about University methods, and mak- 
ing acquaintances with learned scholars, they can 
return to their home seminary for their life work. 

2. The seminary that has already been privileged 
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to grant degrees would do well to keep its future 
aspirants for professorships at home until the doc- 
torate in theology has been won with conspicuous 
honor, after four years in the ordinary course of 
theology and two years in the post-graduate. Dur- 
ing the years in the post-graduate course the young 
candidate for a professor’s chair might teach a mi- 
nor class two or three hours in the week, and oc- 
casionally act as substitute, filling the place of a 
professor temporarily absent through sickness or 
some other cause. This experience in teaching helps 
to develop system, precision and thoroughness, as 
well as mastery of the subject. In the home semi- 
nary much may be learned that cannot be acquired 
so well elsewhere. Should these young professors 
attain to marked distinction, the credit will re- 
dound to the honor and reputation of their own 
seminary and diocese; their love for these will 
deepen, and a praiseworthy ambition will be aroused 
to greater effort. 

At a riper age, with some useful experience 
gained, already conscious to some extent of what 
professors need to know, they will derive more ad- 
vantage from study in Europe than will young lads 
passing through the ordinary classes of foreign 
seminaries. These two or more years abroad should 
be passed at Rome, Jerusalem or Louvain, respec- 
tively, determined by the special subjects they will 
have to master. 

3. A student already proficient in philosophy and 
theology, wishing to prepare for the chair of his- 
tory, and desirous of obtaining the doctorate of His- 
tory of Louvain, should spend two years at Louvain 
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and one at Rome. The first aim of the professors at 
Louvain is to show the student how to study his- 
tory and to note his special mental qualifications. 
If he has memory only, devoid of analytical power 
and the critic’s faculty, he may learn much history, 
but he will never become a real professor of his- 
tory. He may learn to teach history from text- 
books, as it is ordinarily taught in seminaries, but 
no more. No one need aspire to be a professor of 
history who is not master of French, German, Ital- 
ian, Spanish, as well as of English, Latin and 
Greek. Much proficiency in these various languages 
should be acquired before going to Europe. 

4. Nothing less than a year at Jerusalem, and an- 
other at Louvain, will suffice for the future profes- 
sor of Scripture. He will have a fair knowledge of 
Hebrew from his studies in his home seminar~ 
which will be enlarged while at Jerusalem. The 
Syriac will be added to his store, and perhaps some 
acquaintance with Arabic. Jerusalem offers oppor- 
tunities and facilities for the study of Scriptural 
archeology to be found nowhere else. The Domini- 
can Fathers have a school of Scripture of superior 
merit, where the young man can find safe guidance, 
provided he goes there to learn, and not to enlighten 
his masters. After a year or two at Jerusalem he 
can spend his next year at Louvain, continuing his 
studies in the Oriental languages. It goes without 
Saying that unless well equipped with the chief 
modern languages he will be greatly handicapped 
in studying, and afterwards in teaching Scripture. 
At Louvain there is much more to learn of Scrip- 
tural studies than a knowledge of Oriental lan- 
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guages. Every study that leads up to a thorough 
knowledge of Scripture is placed before its pupils. 

The above remarks relate chiefly to the places 
where the young candidate is to study, the num- 
ber of years to be devoted to it, and what he is to 
study. Moral qualifications have to be thought of. 

Many considerations exact attention in selecting 
a candidate for a seminary professorship in Amer- 
ica. He will have to lead the community life with 
his colleagues in a sort of pleasant brotherhood. 
He must, therefore, be of an even and well-con- 
trolled temper, reasonably free from eccentricities 
of character, and not over-conceited. 

His intellectual points of merit will have to be 
taken into account. Mere memory will not suffice; 
an analytical faculty is desirable, as without it he 
might be a mere compiler of facts and theories. 
His mind should be clear; his judgment sound. 

He should not adopt the professor’s career as a 
stepping-stone to a prosperous parish at an early 
date. Money would be wasted on such a cleric. It 
is much to be wished that he shall be a child of 
the diocese, and therefore interested in its welfare. 

A sound constitution, good habits from his child- 
hood, a love for books and their use, and a love 
for the teacher’s work, are taken for granted. 

So far the personal qualifications and aptitudes 
of the young professor, and his opportunities and 
preparation for his work, have been looked at. By 
this time he will have discovered that his career 
will be hampered without a knowledge of modern 
languages, such as French, German, Italian, ete. 
Something more is meant than an ability to con- 
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strue a meaning out of books written in these lan- 
guages. He may have acquired a smattering of 
them in his home seminary. If earnest and ambi- 
tious to succeed, he will, while in Europe, master 
them. 

Thus prepared and equipped, he now finds him- 
self in an atmosphere of intellectual thought, study 
and work. He will look for the aid of a general 
library. This is imperative for a house of study. 
There are many kinds of libraries. Some are esti- 
mated by the unknowing by the number of books 
that are catalogued and encumber the shelves. The 
value of books, as judged by educated scholars, is 
determined by quality and usefulness, and not by 
quantity. For the mere filling up of library cases, 
books of wood would answer as well. They are 
never to be opened, only to be looked at. From 
a library fit for a seminary, trash and catchpenny 
publications are to be excluded. Duplicates of 
value might be placed in reference libraries handy 
for students. 

In the building up of a library it is of prime im- 
portance that each professor has within reach what- 
ever works of merit his particular study demands. 
The great works of the past, if only for reference 
or consultation, are essential. Those of modern 
days, in the original and in translations, need to be 
at hand. No library can grow usefully that has not 
a special annual fund for the purchase of the ec- 
clesiastical literature of the day. 

But the acquisition of a library, as described 
above, will cost money—much money! Of course it 
will, but this paper is written for seminaries of a 
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high standard, and not for those which require no 
more than the text-books known to professors in 
their own elementary seminary days—the days 
when Bouvier and Sporer sufficed for master and 
pupil alike; which days now are only sad memories. 

The time has come when the church in America 
will rebel against the thought that its seminaries 
shall hold a secondary place in the economy of her 
work, whether as regards the buildings that house 
the young Levites preparing to be her standard- 
bearers and warriors in the battles of the future, 
or in the material and spiritual care bestowed upon 
them, or in the capability of their instructors and 
guides, or in the facilities and appliances for the 
attainment of the end in view. The end in view is 
the creation of a priesthood worthy of a laity whose 
marvelous generosity and accomplishments in the 
last half-century have astounded the thinking world. 
Something more is needed to build up a seminary 
library than an aggregation of deceased priests’ 
libraries, mostly duplicates of the books already in 
possession of the library’s shelves and limited ac- 
commodations, and liable to go up in a blaze, owing 
to the inflammability of the building and its con- 
tents. 

We suppose now that everything needful is at 
hand, and a group of bright eyes and brave hearts 
palpitating with interest, desire and enthusiasm is 
before the young professor. He knows already that 
mere lecturing is not helpful teaching; that he, too, 
must answer enthusiasm with the same; that his 
eyes must brighten with conscious knowledge which 
he is to impart to the alert minds before him; that 
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if he arouses them they will answer back with in- 
telligence, quick perception and receptiveness. In 
other words he inspires his pupils with the thought 
that his soul is wrapped up in their souls’ concern; 
that each one in the lecture-hall is an object of in- 
terest to him, and that this interest is for the slow 
and less gifted intellectually as well as for the tal- 
ented and the greatly favored by natural gifts. A 
kind word and an odd help to the backward will 
meet with responsive endeavor. The professor’s 
personality will soon reach out to the whole class. 
As a result, other tasks will be added to those of 
the lecture-hall in academic associations and in 
seminar work, bringing out and developing the ca- 
pacity of individuals. 

But, above all, these strivings for advancement, 
the regular weekly disputations under the leader- 
ship of the professor or moderator, will sharpen the 
intellect not only in a few, but in the whole class. 
Nothing so quickens the mind as these mental ath- 
letics in the classroom, in syllogistic form and in 
Uatin. They are alike useful for the professor and 
student. 

A last question awaits an answer. Where are 
these choice vocations to Christ’s army to be found? 
They will be found in any diocese peopled by Catho- 
lic families blessed with the old-time faith and 
piety. In such dioceses there will be Catholic 
schools saturated with holy thoughts and prayer. 
Pious families in which Christ and all belonging to 
Him and His Blessed Mother are loved, will abound. 
It is in just such homes of Christian peace and 
purity that the call. to the sanctuary is heard. The 
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bishop of the diocese has only to cull out the choi- 
cest ones, and placing them, as bishops of old did, in 
a cathedral school under the shadow of his own 
home, strengthen and expand that early call of God 
in his own diocesan preparatory seminary. Should 
he fail to make the sacrifice required in the initial 
training of a candidate for the priesthood, his con- 
dition will be like that of the gleaner passing over 
the harvest field after the master of the crop has 
gathered into his bins the good grain, leaving be- 
hind only the trampied and bruised and wilted 
fruit. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


A REPLY TO THE CRITICS. 
I. 


Tur general effect produced by a single book 
usually remains a secret with its publishers. If it 
enjoys popularity, the fact is widely advertised; if 
the reverse, the very memory of the book passes 
away; if it reaches an average sale, with favorable 
notices, the fact may be made known; if it provokes 
acute feeling and acrimonious discussion, an aver- 
age sale hastens its doom to the shelf. The present 
volume received various kinds of criticism, and the 
author took the pains to collect the most significant 
and interesting, with the intention of using them at 
a favorable time. Nothing so pleases a sincere 
writer as a capable criticism and review of his 
work, no matter how unfavorable; yet such a re- 
view is rare, because too many of our so-called crit- 
ics barely read, and are not required to read with 
care, the books which they pretend to review. They 
write mere notices. It will probably interest readers 
to know the character of the criticism passed upon 
“The Training of a Priest,” and what the author 
thinks of them. The diocesan clergy praised it with- 
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out stint, while dissenting from particular views. 
The late Father Bartlett of Baltimore wrote: “It 
strikes a responsive chord in my mind and heart, 
and I trust it may throw a little sunshine into the 
ordinarily too somber life of our seminarians. It 
is built on broad lines, and may be the means, which 
God grant, of helping us to get manly, courteous 
gentlemen as priests from our seminaries.” 

A French priest, working in the diocese of Nat- 
chez, offered to translate the book into French, and 
thus expressed himself: “I think that the spread- 
ing of your ideas will have a real influence on the 
training of clerics, not only in this country, but 
also in France, where a reaction against the old 
system, or rather its abuses, is already beginning. 

The success, even the existence, of Catho- 
licity in France depends almost entirely on a com- 
plete reform of clerical education, as the deficien- 
cies of an obsolete system account for the present 
weakness of religious spirit.’ The author declined 
the kind offer, on the ground that as the book was . 
written for English-speaking countries, it would be 
incomprehensible, even offensive, to the Latins. 
The fate of Father Elliott’s biography of Father 
Hecker, and the printed hallucinations of the Abbé 
Meignan and the Canon Delagssus, justified this pru- 
dent refusal. 

The rector of a noted seminary wrote: “We have 
just finished the reading of the book for the stu- 
dents, and their comment is that the author must 
have had their seminary in mind when he described 
his ideal institution.” 
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A distinguished pastor took occasion, in penning 
his compliments, to describe his ideal seminary: “I 
am prompted by a twofold motive to write you 
these few lines, first, to congratulate you upon your 
courage, and then to make amends for adverse criti- 
cism, of which I was guilty when I first heard of 
your book. I asked, What does he know about 
seminaries? Yet there is not a page of the book 
which I have not endorsed. . . . You will par- 
don me if I differ from you on the question of di- 
ocesan seminaries, which have,or should have,many 
advantages over the provincial seminary. First, the 
cleric can learn his diocese and its wants better at 
home than abroad. Next, the bishop has an oppor- 
tunity of knowing thoroughly his future priests, as 
they are trained under his eyes; he sees their ex- 
cellences and defects of character, and contact with 
him gives clerics more confidence, saves them from 
the dread which dignity and high office usually in- 
spire. My ideal seminary is located near the cathe- 
dral, making one plant with the episcopal residence 
and the parish, with the school and the society ly- 
ceum. Here the Levite will get both theory and 
practice; in the school he will meet the children 
and study the methods of teaching; in the lyceum 
he will meet the young men and the parishioners 
generally; the minorites will preach or give instruc- 
tions in May, June, and October, the subdeacons 
on Sunday evenings, the deacons at the High Mass. 
The last named will see the administration of the 
sacraments of Baptism and Extreme Unction. In 
the cathedral the liturgy of the Church will be car- 
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ee 


vied out to the letter. . . . Of course you will 
be criticised, severely too, and for that reason I 
hasten to tender you my congratulations. You have 
done a good thing and the fruit will come.” 

A distinguished bishop wrote: “You and I are 
so much of one mind that it is now a common re- 
mark that in your book you describe just what has 
been done in our seminary.” 

These spontaneous utterances came from all parts 
of the country, and afford a fair view of the com- 
mon sentiment among the clergy. They were not 
confined to any one nationality. No matter what 
the difference of blood and training, all spoke alike. — 
Their value, apart from their encouragement of the 
author, lies in their expression of a general feeling, 
of a popular sentiment in favor of a change in 
methods. 


TT: 


Naturally the opponents of the book did not ex- 
press their opinions to the author, who would have 
welcomed them for their value as explanations of 
conditions which he himself was never able to ex- 
plain. Some of these private opinions were rather 
curious and biting. One bishop said: “This is a 
book to be read and afterwards burned.” The mean- 
ing of this might be: a necessary reform described 
so uncharitably that while the essence was good 
the form merited the fire. 

Father Dyer, at present the director of the 
famous Sulpitian seminary of St. Mary in Balti- 
more, objected to the general impression left by 
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the book. It implied, he said, that no effort had 
yet been made to improve conditions, when every 
one interested well knew that every decade had 
seen some progress. This criticism touched the 
really weak spot in the essay, which had too much 
of the absolute in it, too much generalization, and 
very little of the careful reserve required in a plea 
for better conditions. 

This criticism was candidly and rather finely ex- 
pressed by a bishop who had been a famous director 
of a notable institution. He wrote: “Your inten- 
tion was honorable and your work will not fail to 
do good. Many of its ideas and suggestions had 
often occurred to me in my seminary career. Yet 
I understand the severe criticisms to which the 
book has been subjected, and with some of them I 
must conscientiously agree. The general tone of 
the book seems to be one of blame for the past, 
when, considering the resources of men and money, 
it should have been one of praise, with thanks for 
the improvements made from time to time. Under 
a West Point standard where even now would you 
find the necessary candidates for the ministry? And 
would they make better priests than the intellec- 
‘ tually and physically inferior, but religiously supe- 
rior, type of men that must now be accepted if the 
ranks are to be filled up? And was a seminarian‘s 
life really so doleful? I worked twenty-eight years 
in the field and failed to learn the fact. If you had 
indicated improvements that could be made, with- 
out casting an implied disdain on bishops, directors, 
priests, and seminarians of the past, who after all 
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did as well as they could under the circumstances, 
your book would have done more good, and would 
not have roused objections and criticisms, arising 
in great part from wounded feeling. I speak as a 
sincere friend, with heartiest wishes for your con- 
tinued success as a writer.” 

There is nothing to be said in answer to this ex- 
cept to point out, while admitting its validity, that 
the criticism of the essay was directed, not at those 
who had done or were doing as well as they could, 
but at the bishops and directors who had not done 
so much at any time, and who at that date actually 
decried the very training given in Troy, the im- 
provements in Baltimore, the advance in Dun- 
woodie, and the model provided at Rochester. These 
people had made a virtue of their own negligence, 
and their numerous supporters among the clergy 
sneered loudly at the supposed luxuries of the new 
seminaries. In many cases the essay was read hast- 
ily, so hastily as to take the shape of a denuncia. 
tion for the critic. This happened to a Canadian 
reviewer who put his own interpretation on this 
paragraph: “As a consequence (of poor, small, di- 
ocesan seminaries) one will find in the holes and cor- 
ners of our neighbor, British America, seminaries 
of every grade of inefficiency and meanness, en- 
gaged in turning out a priesthood a shade less wor- 
thy in each generation than the priesthood which 
preceded it.” The reviewer interpreted this as an 
attack on all the seminaries of Canada, and included 
in the product of the hole-and-corner seminaries the 
entire Canadian priesthood. The result was a series 
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of inflammable declarations: “This essay is decid- 
edly and freely, not to say recklessly, critical;” 
“every sentence is stamped with the heartfelt con- 
viction, rather than the prudence and common 
sense, of the author;” “the spirit and sincerity of his 
argument are manifest, very often to the detriment 
cf his good judgment;” “it is impossible that he 
can know anything of the Canadian priesthood in 
view of his reckless references to its ignorance and 
decadence;” “he speaks a libel against a devoted 
and truly educated priesthood.” All this was of 
course beside the question, but the method of re- 
view was typical. The objections of Father Dyer 
and the bishop quoted, made with frankness and 
dignity, were justified by one marked deficiency in 
the essay, which should have been more careful and 
precise in differentiation. 


LL: 


The Catholic University Bulletin, however, found 
only one defect large enough to need correction. 
This finely edited organ of our great university at 
Washington began its review with a paragraph wor- 
thy of quotation: “According to the Catholic and 
historical conception of the Christian religion, the 
priest is the pivot of a huge religious organic sys- 
tem which embraces heaven and earth, the present 
and the future; which lays hold on man at every 
point and dictates his views, his acts, his duties, his 
ideals, his hopes; which is infallibly self-consistent 
and draws within its vast sweep the whole world 
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of human activity. In this system the priest is the 
essential indispensable element. He is not the or- 
ganism, but he is its heart, its key, its driving- 
wheel. If he be withdrawn; if his energies be 
toned down, or decay; if his eye grow dim and his 
heart throb no longer with a mighty precision— 
then the immense society which is built on him ex- 
hibits at once every symptom of a false and irregu- 
lar condition.” 

The reviewer’s opinion of the book followed a 
brief description of famous works on the same sub- 
ject, from Gregory Nazianzen’s to Cardinal Gib- 
bon’s: “Such a work as that of Dr. Smith’s de- 
serves, therefore, no excuse. It is the highest theme 
that can engage the pen of a priest, and countless 
examples, as well as the nature of the subject and 
the enormity of the interests at stake, show that 
in this senate each member has the right and duty 
to utter the counsel that is in him. This Dr. Smith 
has done, with charity and moderation, but also 
with frankness and pointedness. Few of those who 
have been brought up in the conditions of which 
he writes will deny that his statements are apposite. 
and most of his criticisms have long been current 
inter domesticos parietes. One may dissent here and 
there from the formula of a judgment, or the exact 
utility of a suggested remedy; it will remain true 
that the book represents a condition, voices the 
common judgment, and suggests betterments long 
desired. And this is no light praise, for, given the 
intensity of interest which our country, more than 
ever before, is awakening in Europe, whatever 
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touches on the general condition of the American 
Catholic Church is sure to be read abroad with the 
keenest interest. There is but one defect, in the 
writer’s opinion, large and important enough to 
need criticism. It is the omission of any reference 
to the higher education of the priest, the need of a 
broader, more varied, more profound, more elegant 
culture than he can hope to receive in the semina- 
ries. . . . Dr. Smith recognizes this, of course. 
His whole book is an eloquent plea for the eleva- 
tion of the character of the priest, mental and spir- 
itual. The suggestion of a trained seminary faculty 
implies it. Yet such a faculty can best be trained 
in a university—indeed, can be _ satisfactorily 
trained nowhere else. . . . But it is not only 
the teachers in our seminaries who need the best 
training that may be had. True, none need it more, 
for what material passes through their hands? The 
characters of young Americans—as a rule gifted 
and ardent, frank and affectionate, with the faith 
of a people as yet free from scandals long unreme- 
died, and from the corroding cynicism that follows 
such conditions and lames all honest effort in a 
later time. Nevertheless, the clergy in general, 
both diocesan and regular, need the opportunity 
and the advantage of a superior training. 

There is everything in the past to show that the 
clergy must lead the people, but there is nothing in 
the past to show how great will be the demand 
upon the Catholic clergy in the mighty democracy 
that is now consolidating itself in the New World, 
which is assimilating its rather tumultuous immi- 
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gration, and whose mental starting-point is the goal 
to which the Old World has struggled through end- 
less vicissitudes. . . . It is this conviction, 
among other motives, which led to the establish- 
ment of a Catholic University at the heart of the 
nation.” The defect alluded to has been somewhat 
remedied in the present edition by the addition of 
several paragraphs on the university training of 
seminary professors. As for the University itself, 
its mere existence has been a joy to the American 
priesthood, and thousands long for the day when 
its necessity will be recognized by all classes, and 
its courts thronged by students. 


iV: 


The Ave Maria, a pleasant and most capable maga- 
zine published by the Holy Cross community at 
Notre Dame, hastened to the defense of the col- 
leges in its review of the book. The critic wrote 
as follows: “But, to our positive knowledge, Dr. 
Smith has judged of Catholic colleges, in his histe, 
as the Royal Prophet judged of the race of men. 
They are not so bad by half as he paints them, and 
there is surely enough matter for honest criticism 
without exercising one’s inventive faculties. Asa 
skilled writer, Dr. Smith recognizes the value of 
exaggeration, which is simply truth standing on 
tiptoe to make itself seen. But, despite the defects 
of this book,—and they are neither few nor small.— 
we are heartily glad that it has been published; 
and we hope that it will be read by all Catholic. 
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educators, whether in colleges or in seminaries.” 
The charge of literary exaggeration is a genteel way 
of putting it, while the suggestion of using one’s 
inventive faculties may be a good instance of the 
same exaggeration. The inability of the colleges 
and the seminaries to work in union and harmony 
has become a question of the present hour, with 
which the hierarchy has been trying unsuccessfully 
to deal. It must be settled, and the new arrange- 
ment will bring all the colleges to a possible and 
uniform standard within a brief space of time. 

The Rosary Magazine, printed by the Dominicans, 
in its review hastened to the defense of the religious 
communities against certain statements and criti- 
cisms in the book. The reviewer said: “The work 
reveals a wide and thorough acquaintance with the 
methods of training practiced by the seminaries of 
our land, and the author has evidently observed 
closely and studied carefully the results of such 
training with regard to the American clergy. 

His work has the delightful flavor of origi- 
nality, and he has the courage of his convictions. 
We think that, generally speaking, his views are 
sound and practical. . . . We think his ideas 
regarding the spiritual life are solid, replete with 
sound sense, and eminently practical. In treating 
of this subject he aims to show that, in seminaries 
generally, the human side is ignored, instead of 
being used as an ally to the spiritual side. It is 
more reasonable to begin with an acknowledgment 
of the human side in the student, and to shape all 
methods accordingly. . . . There is one defi- 
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ciency, which in our opinion mars this otherwise 
excellent work, and which should not escape cen- 
sure. Dr. Smith, when speaking of the Religious 
Orders, fails to give them due credit. His object 
seems to be to keep them in the background as 
much as possible, as if they were undeserving of 
any prominence. . , . Comparisons are always 
more or less odious, and we think it very ungra- 
cious, as well as untrue, on the part of our author, 
to assert that ‘the missionary priest can teach a 
regular the practical art of self-sacrifice.’ We think 
that Dr. Smith’s own apposite remarks in reference 
to the illusion under which the young cleric labors 
before his ordination, regarding the life of the di- 
ocesan priest, may very properly be applied to him- 
self, so far as his estimate of the life of a regular 
is concerned. While the regular priest, in many 
cases, is able, from actual experience, to speak of 
the difficulties to be overcome, and the self-sacrifice 
requisite for a priest on a poor mission, equally as 
well as the diocesan priest; yet the secular cannot, 
from a similar experience, and therefore not as au- 
thoritatively and correctly, form an estimate of the 
degree of self-abnegation and heroic sacrifice de- 
manded from a member of a Religious Order.” 

To this it may be answered that the scheme of the 
book required the exclusion of the religious com- 
munities, with whose training the author felt that 
he had nothing to do. He has never suffered from 
the common diocesan complaint of jealousy of the 
convent elergy, has always regarded them with re- 
spect and pride, for their noble achievements, as 
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part of the great priesthood of Christ, and has 
never hesitated to rebuke their offending members 
with a brotherly freedom. In the present instance 
he had in mind a singular phenomenon, the rise of 
the diocesan priest in the American democracy to 
the important place which the religious priest oc- 
cupies in the Old World. The brothers have changed 
places, a curious circumstance, which renders neces- 
sary the better training of the diocesan priest. In 
the same connection the author made the discovery, 
ten years later, that the religious communities have 
not lost ground in this republic, but have held their 
own, numbering at this moment five thousand 
priests out of the fifteen thousand in America. This 
is a pleasant and healthful fact to record. At the 
same time there is a stern necessity to remove from 
the diocesan priest the sense of inferiority, so long 
cherished by himself in his foolishness, and so 
thoughtfully sustained by the selfish among the 
religious communities. 


V. 


The German view of the book received an amu- 
sing, vigorous, sincere, and characteristic expression 
in the columns of a journal of St. Louis, known as 
The Review. Summed up it found the scheme uto- 
pian, its orthodoxy in some matters quite shaky, 
the methods brand-new and worthy of a patent, its 
chapter on the love of the people masterly and de- 
lightful. After a careful and fairly accurate de- 
scription of the chapters the reviewer thus con- 
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cluded: “We are tempted to fear that such a ven- 
ture as Father Smith suggests wovld end after the 
manner of the Brook Farm experiment. The Uni- 
versity of Washington has been started upon such 
principles as this book proclaims. All this fuss 
about being ‘up to date,’ ‘not antiquated,’ ‘good 
enough for Europe but not for America,’ ‘Ameri- 
can Church and American needs,’ ‘American boy 
and American priest,’ ‘even American theology and 
American asceticism: all this we think, now more 
than ever, smells too strongly of Liberalism. We 
are inclined to look upon it as being born of the 
spirit of compromise towards the very worst ele- 
ments of superficiality now tormenting and con- 
suming this new country. . . . We cannot be- 
lieve that our great teaching bodies, Jesuits, Fran- 
ciscans, Christian Brothers, and many others, have 
to look to West Point for inspiration. : 
Moreover, we consider that too much condescension 
is given to the ‘American boy.’ The youth of our 
country are the most inconstant and fickle-minded 
we hear of. They are made so by the atmosphere 
of Protestantism and infidelity in which they grow 
up. It is not by giving in to their whims and fan- 
cies that the Church and the teaching bodies will 
correct and benefit them. The only hope of salva. 
tion is to inoculate them while at school with such 
a spirit of true and uncompromising Christianity 
as may withstand and counteract the evil influence 
of the outside world. Let us speak our mind 
clearly. We believe our young men will be fit sub- 
jects for college training and for the priesthood 
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when they shall have learned the secret of Chris- 
tian duty and mortification at home, from their 
parents, under the influence of true domestic vir- 
tue and character. No system of college training 
will ever supply the want of a Christian home 
breeding. The reform must begin there, in the 
home, rather than in the seminary and college. And 
the cnly way to make Christian homes is to preach 
the Christian virtues of faith and duty, purely and 
simply. And in the light of such considerations, we 
deprecate the efforts of so many prelates and 
priests, among whom is our author, in trying to 
‘Americanize’ the different Catholic nationalities 
at the cost of their language and customs, which 
we know to be the greatest safeguards of the Chris- 
tian spirit they have brought from the Catholic 
lands to this our common country. We hold that 
the children of German and French parents here 
are protected as by a barrier, by their language and 
customs, against the spirit of infidelity and Prot- 
estantism surrounding them.” 

Very little need be said in reply to this interest- 
ing example of one point of view. Its professors are 
never so happy as when they find an excuse to at- 
tach the note of heresy to the opinions of the oppo- 
sition. The dictate of common sense, which bids 
one do in Rome as the Romans do, is lost upon 
such minds in all things American. The plan of 
saving the souls of Americans by making them or 
keeping them German and French sounds like a 
suitable theme for comic opera. Not only our great 
teaching bodies, but the best teachers of the world. 
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can learn and must learn a great deal from the sys- 
tem at West Point, which is the highest mark yet 
attained by the pedagogue. The American youth 
are doing very well, that part which uses the Eng- 
lish tongue; the other part, protected by the bar- 
riers of foreign tongues, must be doing much bet- 
ter, since they are guarded so well from evil influ- 
ences; who then are the inconstant and _fickle- 
minded? Probably the boys who have escaped 
from the barriers and taken up the vernacular, 
their native language. The effort to Americanize 
the children of the foreign-born is the natural ef- 
fect of the attempt to Europeanize the native 
children, to build up a little Europe in America, 
and to divide the Catholic body here into as many 
camps as in Europe there are nationalities. This 
mild but persistent insanity will vanish when the 
native American gets his thinking-cap properly 
fitted, when he learns the cruel fact that he who 
forms the majority in this community is ruled by 
the minority, entrenched behind the dogma of “no 
salvation outside a foreign tongue.” The Ameri- 
can boy is occasionally persecuted by his foreign 
parents, relatives, pastors, and teachers for his un- 
willingness to submit to the European barriers, and 
this persecution will train him admirably for his 
future task of demolishing little Europe. 


was 


The variety of opinion expressed in the prece- 
ding reviews will hardly prepare the reader for the 
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utterances of a French critic into whose hands the 
book went by accident, for the author took pains 
to avoid journals where he might easily be mis- 
construed and misunderstood. The European mind, 
even that of the British Isles, has little comprehen- 
sion and less sympathy for the American view of 
things. However, M. G. Peries, as he signed him- 
self, in Le Polybiblion of Paris, gave a piquant, gen. 
erous, sometimes unfair account of the essay, inci- 
dentally setting himself forth for our benefit. 
Freely translated he declared the book strange, yet 
full of excellent ideas and original remarks, also of 
temerities and excessive admiration for all things 
American; its real merit was to make people think, 
and undoubtedly it would lead to a bettering of 
conditions in the material welfare and the intellec- 
tual life of seminarians; but as to its spirituality, 
readers would have to be on their guard against 
views which tended to accelerate the naturalist 
movement, already too accentuated, and in the op- 
posite direction to sanctity. Of each part the re- 
viewer spoke a significant word: physical culture 
is an important thing in the native land of foot- 
ball; the young American is persuaded that he is 
of a type profoundly different from seminarians of 
other countries; the idea of a central seminary to 
replace the diocesan institution of the Council of 
Trent is most surprising; the instruction on the 
arts of expression is excellent; the relegation of 
Rodriguez as a book of meditation is astonishing; 
the modern form of the ecclesiastical spirit is finely 
expressed in two chapters on the love of the peo. 
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ple and the care of the Church properties; and the 
last part has nothing commonplace, but merits 
serious consideration. On the whole it is a cour- 
ageous and intelligent effort, whose frankness and 
noble intentions one could not too highly praise; 
but on the other hand so many reservations would 
have to accompany the praise that it would be 
spoiled. However, owing to its sincerity and value 
he recommended to all trainers of priests the study 
of the book, while reminding them that most of it 
was utopian, and that to praise it before young 
seminarians would be a grave imprudence. 
Compare this criticism with its predecessors, and 
note that not a few American institutions have 
committed the grave imprudence. M. Peries de- 
sired to be just, and it is not his fault that he 
failed. It was not just to say that any one, even 
the American seminarian, believes the American 
boy to be profoundly different from all others. No 
careful reader could make that inference from the 
essay. It was simply brought before the reader 
that the American differs from other races as the 
said races differ from one another. Teachers had 
to-be reminded, not merely that the American boy 
differed from the French or German boy, but that 
he actually existed. It was known that Irish, Ger- 
man, French, Polish, and Italian boys inhabited the 
Catholic section of America, but the American boy, 
pure and simple, had to be of Protestant blood to 
be recognized as an American. M. Peries did not 
know that interesting fact. Nor was it just to judge 
the spiritual part by the author’s relegation of 
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Rodriguez and St. Ignatius to the bookshelf. These 
two writers are classic in their own tongue, and 
delightful always to the man of letters and of lite. 
rary taste, as well as to the spiritual-minded; but 
they are too high and too obscure and too remote 
in expression for the young of this period. We do 
not give meat but milk to babes. 

In fact some of the best reviewers did not read 
the book any more carefully than this Frenchman. 
The American Ecclesiastical Review, for example, 
usually so careful in its utterances, fell into grave 
mistakes in its review. It declared that “Father 
Smith suggests the West Point Military Academy 
as a pattern of training for our colleges, which ‘ex- 
hausts the capacity of the student,’ and as a ‘prac- 
tical, lofty, reasonable standard for the coming 
American seminary.” This latter was the precise 
thing which the author carefully avoided, using 
many disclaimers to impress it on readers. Yet 
many readers and reviewers alike missed the dis- 
claimers and grew wrathy at the suggestion of 
West Point as a model for a seminary. Finally, it 
may be recommended to the adverse critics that 
they read the present edition of the book with 
care. Whatever principles lie at the roots of the 
book, the author has concerned himself only with 
the questions of methods, proper means to the 
proper end. They may take warning from the let- 
ter and action of the reigning Pope, described in 
the next section. The pious raised their hands in 
horror in 1896 at the suggestion of central semina- 
ries. How unholy to oppose the express wishes and 
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directions of the Council of Trent! Yet by a stroke 
of his pen Pius X. closes two hundred seminaries 
in Italy and punctures the illusion about the Coun- 
cil of Trent. Bishop McQuaid defended the dioce-. 
San seminary on the ground that such an institu- 
tion could be made efiicient. His own seminary 
provided the illustration. But the Rochester semi- 
nary is not a diocesan, it is a national seminary; 
it is even more, it is a model seminary which the 
whole world might study with profit. It is the 
only institution of its kind in existence. There- 
fore it cannot serve as an example of diocesan 
ability. 
Vii: 


The following documents, as taken from the New 
York Catholic Book News of October, 1907, fully ex- 
plain themselves. 


S. CONGREGATION OF BISHOPS AND REGULARS. 


May 5, 1907.—We deem it advisable to give the following 
document, on account of its extraordinary importance, in 
full. Although at present it refers only to the seminaries 
in Italy, it will probably be established later on as a norm 
for all the ecclesiastical seminaries of the world. Until the 
end of June this year there were about 300 seminaries 
in Italy. Many of them were obliged to drag on an anemic 
existence on account of the lack of funds and the fewness 
of the students; in very many instances they were under- 
manned with professors, and one and the same professor 
was otten obliged to teach half a dozen of branches, so that 
he could hardly be expected to do justice to any of them. 
Some time ago the Holy Father appointed about 20 Vis- 
itors, for as many districts, who, having examined the 
status of each seminary, and consulted with the Ordinaries 
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and Rectors of the seminaries in the district, made a report 
to the S. Congregation. 

The Holy Father has applied a remedy of a very drastic 
and sweeping kind to the existing evils. All the small semi- 
naries are to be closed. The ecclesiastical students otf 
Italy, except in dioceses large and flourishing enough to 
equip a diocesan seminary with all modern requirements, 
will be grouped in central, provincial or regional semi- 
naries, each of them furnished with an efficient staff of 
professors and under the joint control of the Bishops whose 
students are being prepared in it. 

The course to be followed by ecclesiastical students for 
the future, before they reach the course of theology, will be 
practically the same as that followed in the colleges, gov- 
ernmental and private, of lay students. During the last 
twenty years, in Italy higher education has been greatly 
elaborated and systematized, and the Lyceum course in- 
cludes a considerable training and a somewhat severe ex- 
amination in mental philosophy. The S. Congregation, 
while prescribing that the seminarist shall study the 
philosophy taught in the government schools, makes pro- 
vision for supplementing and correcting this philosophy 
by special lectures on scholastic philosophy. 

It will be seen that the S. Congregation prescribes a 
course of four years, independently of the preparatory 
year, and that each scholastic year is to consist of 
nine months. There are five lecture days in every 
week, and four hours every day are to be devoted to lec- 
tures. During the first two years nearly one-third of the 
lectures are dedicated to the Scriptures (including Hebrew 
and Greek), and during the third and fourth years two 
hours a week are devoted to Biblical Exegesis. It is worthy 
of notice the regular references to the study of Archeology 
and Art. 

The following letter of the S. Congregation of Bishops 
and Regulars was sent to all the Bishops of Italy: 


Your LORDSHIP, 
The Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, having been 
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charged by the Holy Father to organize the Seminaries of 
Italy, has not only taken special measures to this end, but 
has deemed it well to propose a general Programme of 
Studies in order to unify and improve the teaching in the 
said Seminaries. 

In elaborating the Programme it has been decided to 
take as the basis of the order of studies the division of the 
courses which has been already introduced into nearly all 
the Seminaries, namely, Gymnasium, Lyceum and The- 
ology. 

For the subjects of the courses in the Gymnasium and 
the Lyceum and for their distribution it has been consid- 
ered necessary to follow, with the necessary modifications, 
the programmes in general use in Italy, not because these 
are perfect, but principally for the following reasons: 

1. The programmes in use represent in the eyes of so- 
ciety the development of culture which is required to-day, 
and as a result public opinion holds in higher esteem those 
who have been educated according to them, and to reject 
them would be to put the clergy, at least in the eyes of 
many, in a position of inferiority to laymen. 

2. It is also to be considered that our students cannot as 
a rule seriously decide whether they have a vocation to the 
ecclesiastical state until they have reached a certain age; 
hence it seems well to regulate the studies in such a way 
that they may be able to provide themselves with the di- 
plomas required by law, and be thus rendered more free in 
their choice of a state of life. It is not necessary to say 
that these diplomas will help rather than hurt even those 
whom God may be pleased to call to the priesthood. 

A wise and prudent superintendence will easily prevent, 
or will at the least greatly mitigate the disadvantages arising 
from cases of students endeavoring to remain in the Semi- 
naries after the Gymnasium for the sole purpose of obtain- 
ing the Lyceal licentiate. 

Finally the programme of the Lyceum adds nothing to 
the matters which should form part of the Philosophy 
course in the Seminaries, except the continuation of the 
study of Letters and History, a study which is most neces- 
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sary also for the students of the sanctuary in order that 
they may be instructi ad omne opus bonum. 

It has been deemed well to prepare for the Theology 
Course by a year of Propedeutics, in order to complete the 
course of Philosophy and to deal with some matters which 
could not well find a place during the course of Theology; 
but a dispensation may be had from this year from the 
Sacred Congregation of Bishops and Regulars when it is 
shown that during the Lyceum adequate preparation has 
been made for the course of Theology. 

For the theological studies rules are given defining the 
matters necessary to render this course complete and yet 
capable of being conveniently treated in four years. 

Finally a time-table is proposed which may serve as a 
guide to Prefects of Studies. 

Such is the Programme, duly approved by the Supreme 
Authority of the Holy Father, which I have the honor to 
communicate to Your Lordship, begging you to provide 
that it be put into force in the curriculum of your seminary 
during the next scholastic year. 

Your Lordship is also requested to report to this Sacred 
Congregation the scholastic regulations of your seminary 
and also to forward the roll of professors and the list of 
text-books employed. 

I cherish the firm hope that, thanks to the diligent care 
of Your Lordship, the exact observance of the Programme 
will be ensured, for this will contribute efficaciously to per- 
fect the culture of the clergy and enable them, with greater 
fruit for souls, to fulfil their lofty mission. 

D. Carp. Ferrata, Prefect. 
F. Grustini, Secretary. 


I. Division of the Course of Studies. 


The course of studies in all the Seminaries of Italy is 
divided into Gymnasium, Lyceum and Theology. 


Il. Gymnasium. 


a) No student shall be admitted to the classes of the 
Gymnasium unless he presents a certificate of fitness, show- 
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ing that he has regularly completed the preceding classes, 
and pass the entrance examination. 

b) The course of the Gymnasium shall be one of five 
years, divided into five classes, during which shall be taught 
the matters of the programmes in general use, and the 
same table-time shall be followed, but in such a way as to 
give a certain preference to Latin in all the classes while 
at the same time qualifying the students to pass the exam- 
ination of the Gymnasial licentiate. 

c) At least one hour a week shall be assigned in every 
class for catechetical instruction. 


Ill. Lyceum. 


a) No student shall be admitted to the Lyceum unless he 
have regularly gone through the classes of the Gymnasium 
and passed the examinations. 

b) The Lyceum shall be divided into three classes, cor: 
responding wiih the three years of the course, and these 
classes shall correspond both with regard to the subjects 
and to the time-tables with the programmes in general use, 
in such a way that the students shall be prepared to pass 
the Lyceal licentiate and at the same time a more ample 
development be given to sound philosophy. (See IV, b 
and c.) 

c) At least one hour a week shall be assigned for re- 
ligious instruction. 


IV. Year of Preparation for Theology. 


a) In this course the students, besides acquiring a more 
profound knowledge of philosophy, shall study other mat- 
ters, which may be those indicated in the time-table ap- 
pended, under Section A. 

b) In the Seminaries where this year of Propedeutics 
shall be established the study of philosophy in the three 
years. of the Lyceum ghall embrace psychology, logic, gen- 
eral metaphysics, ethics. 

c) Where a dispensation for this year has been obtained, 
clerics aspiring to the priesthood shall during the three 
years of the Lyceum, in addition to the matters contained 
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in the Programme, have assigned to them at least two 
hours a week, if necessary even on Thursdays, for the com- 
pletion of the study of philosophy, and especially of those 
parts of philosophy which are necessary for an adequate 
preparation for theological studies. 


V. Theology. 


a) The course of Theology shall be one of four years, 
divided into four classes, with a regular time-table of four 
hours a day of teaching. 

b) It shall embrace the following matters: Loci the- 
ologici, General and Particular Introduction to the Sacred 
Scripture, Biblical Exegesis, Dogmatic Theology and the 
Sacraments, Moral and Pastoral Theology, Institutions of 
Canon Law, Ecclesiastical History, Hebrew, Greek, Sacred 
Archeology and Art, Sacred Eloquence and Patrology, 
Liturgy. 

; VI. General Regulations. 

a) In order that this Programme may be properly carried 
out every Seminary shall have a Prefect of Studies, who is 
to be elected by the Bishop. 

b) To the Prefect, always under the superintendence of 
the Bishop, shall appertain the preparation of the course 
of lectures for the Professors, the compilation of the Calen- 
dar and of the scholastic time-tables. 

c) After having consulted with the Professors, whom he 
is to assemble in council every month, and more frequently 
should he judge it necessary, the Prefect of Studies shall 
apply or even modify the Programme in general use, ar- 
range the hours of teaching according to these programmes. 
in such a way as to observe the substance of them and 
leave them adequate for the examinations of the licen- 
tiate, while at the same time allowing more time for mat- 
ters of greater importance for the scope of the Seminaries, 
as has been above observed for Latin in the Gymnasium 
and Philosophy in the Lyceum. 

ad) The scholastic year shall last for not less than nine 
months. 

€) The Prefect of Studies with the Board of Professors 
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shall arrange that at the end of the year searching exam- 
inations be held regularly in all the matters, for promotion 
to the higher classes, and decide on the number of votes 
required for a pass. 

f) A session for supplementary examinations shall be 
established for those who have failed to pass in the first 
examination. 

g) The different matters in the Lyceal and Theological 
courses shall be entrusted to good Professors, who may 
also, by way of exception, be charged with teaching some 
branch kindred to their own. But in all cases care must 
be taken that no Professor be burdened with too many 
hours of teaching, to the evident loss of the students. 

hk) Each Professor in treating his subject shall employ 
a text-book, which he shall explain in such a way as to com- 
plete the annual course marked out in the Programme. 

i) For the Gymnasium and the Lyceum, as the pro- 
grammes in general use are to be followed, the text-books 
shall be selected in conformity with these programmes, due 
regard of course being paid to the nature and scope of the 
Seminaries. 

k) For Philosophy and Theology the text-book shall be 
proposed by the Board of Professors, and submitted for the 
approval of the Bishop. 

Nore.—In the central and interdiocesan seminaries the 
rights of the Ordinary belong to the body of Bishops in- 
terested. 

We have seen and approved, warmly commending to Our 
Venerable Brothers the Bishops the faithful observance of 
the above. 

May 5, Feast of St. Pius V., Anno MCMVII. 

Pius X. Porn. 
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